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Western Retailers Adopt C 


ARTICLE 1 
GENERAL DECLARATIONS 

It is our belief that the retail building material merchant is an economic 
necessity, affording the most efficient and satisfuctory method for the 
distribution of building material, and that the interdependence of one 
on the other of all those engaged in the manufacture and distribution of 
building materials must be recognized in order that proper business 
standards may be obtained. 

We believe that to bring the highest order of service to the con- 
sumer we must extend to and ask from the manufacturers, wholesalers 
and jobbers of products in which we deal, the most hearty codperation, 
friendship and good will so that we may work jointly to solve the prob- 
lems arising through the manufacture and distribution of building mate- 
_ ARTICLE 2 

THE PROPRIETOR, MANAGER OR EXECUTIVE AUTHORITY 

As the personal or business character of the proprietor, manager or the 
executive officer (if it 
be a corporation) is the 


ode of Business Principles 


5. Continuance of employment should be guaranteed for faithful work. 
The employer should reward industry, loyalty, ability and unusual 
aa 

. The employer should educate his employees in the technical and 
prac votieal phases of the lumber business, not only for their own advance- 
ment, but for their increased efficiency as a unit in the business. 

The employer should instruct his employees as to the correct stand- 
ards of practice in the conduct of the business, so that the code of ethics 
of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association may be carried into 
effect by every employee. 

SECTION Two—RvuLets or Conduct witH THOSE From WuHom He Pur- 
CHASES 

1. Courtesy should be extended to all salesmen or representatives in- 
quiring for business. It is thoroughly goed conduct to decline to see 
sulesmen who desire to present subjects of no interest to the purchaser. 

2. The time of salesmen should not be needlessly wasted in having and 

completing interviews. 








basis of right conduet in 
any business, the follow- 
ing character marks are 
deemed a_ prerequisite 
for the successful actu- 
alization of the code. 


The head of the busi- 1. To maintain such 


The Policy of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association 
for the Coming Year Will Be This : — <a 


4. Truth and honesty 
should be observed in al} 
interviews. No mislead- 
ing statements should be 


prices, nor should prices 
of competitive firms be 


retail branch of the shown to each other. 


ness should be a moral 
man, physically fit, of 
sound integrity, of good 
reputation, unquestioned 
honesty and credit 
standing. On the purely 
social side, he should be 
kindly, courteous ani 
sincerely friendly. 

He _ should 
his business an honor- 
able occupation, and 
realize that it affords 
him a distinet oppor- 
tunity to serve society. 

He should keep  in- 
formed on lumber ideals, 


consider 


continuous and intelli- 
gent exchange of ideas 
between our members 
as will help them to 
continue to promote 
the use of lumber 
products and to im- 
prove the economy of 
lumber distribution. 


To not only main- 
tain but so to add to 
our membership as to 
leave no possible ques- 


industry in our terri- 
tory. 


3. To codperate with 
the manufacturers, 
wholesalers, and other 
organizations in every 
legitimate practical 
manner for the con- 
servation of the tim- 
ber resources of the 
nation and the good of 
the lumber industry. 
Our vision must be 


4. The seller who of- 
fers a lower price for 
equal quality and quan- 
tity should get the order. 
It should not be given 
to his competitor who 
reduces his bid to meet 
competition or to under 
sell a competitor. 

5. The purehase of 
goods of specified quai- 
ity permits acceptance 
or rejection of same, 
provided after delivery 
and examination the 
goods should prove-te be 
not up to quality repre- 





tion as to the authority 
with which this asso- 
ciation speaks for the 


principles and practices 
through subscription to 
leading trade maga- 
anes, participate in -che 
activities of his associa- 
tion, be alert to utilize 
new and progressive 














[See report of annual convention on pages 50-53 of this issue | 


broad and our work 
constructive. 6. Purchasers should 
require a written copy 
of all terms and econdi- 
tions of # sale, ana see 
to it that the conditions 
and terms are plainly 


sented by seller. 





Herserr A. TEMPLETON 











ideas for the betterment 
of his business and will- 
ingly codperate with others in aiding the 
industry as a whole. 


advancement of the lumber 


ARTICLE 3 
SEcTION ONE—RULES OF CONDUCT GOVERNING THE RELATION OF THE EM- 
PLOYER WITH THE EMPLOYEES 
Employers should not advocate, aid or assist others in any movement 
_ secks any, object other than square dealings with employ ees. 

. Hiring and dismissing should be on the basis of ability or disability 
to pte the work desired. The employer should promptly weed out 
any employees who are retarding the progress of the business by un 
fortunate temperament, incorrect views on business methods and business 
relations ship, or ines apability. 

- The employer should study and know the individual abilities of his 
emp Hloyee ‘s, so that he may place them in positions for which they are best 
rape and justly promote them as opportunity offers. All promotions 

advancements should be made solely on the basis of merit. 





stated and that the copy 
delivered to the pur- 
chaser is an exact counterpart of the copy retained by seller. 

7. Close inspection of purchases should be made by the purchaser, both 
to keep sellers rigidly to delivery of quality of goods purchased, and 
to protect his customer regarding quality of materials bought. 

%. It is thoroughly ethical to decline to accept goods delayed in deliv- 
ery beyond the time specified, provided that acceptance would cause loss 
to the purchaser. It is unethical to decline goods on delayed delivery 
if no loss has resulted from such delay. 

9. The terms of payment governing the purchase and the place of free 
delivery shall be fixed at the time the purchase is made, and earried out 
to the letter. Discounts for cash should be taken only if payment is made 
within the time limit specified. 

10. All bills for purchases should be paid aecording to specified terms 
of sale. If long-term payments are desired, a legitimate 
should be paid for the accommodation. 


(Continued on page 49) 


interest charge 
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YOU eed this Now: 


Write for it today 














If you are interested in the sale or remanufacture of . 
California Sugar Pine you need our monthly stock sheet. 
Not only for the price quotations but for the basic funda- | 
mentals about this remarkable lumber—the true selling ! 
arguments it will give your organization. 


In each issue appears a full page article, prepared by 
authorities, on California Sugar Pine. Write for your copy 




















today. 

Stocks now are daily becoming more broken but we still 
have a good supply of: . 

4 to 16/4 No. 1 Shop and Bet. California Sugar Pine. 
4 to 8/4 D. and Bet. White Pine. 
E. J. STANTON & SON | 
38th and Alameda Streets, Los Angeles, Calif. ! 
! 
1 





Specials for 
Hardwood Buyers 


We invite buyers who demand 
more than the usual run of values 
to investigate the following items: 





4 cars 4/4 No. | Com. Basswood 

car 4/4 No. | Com. & Sel. No. 2 Com. 
Basswood 

car 6/4 No. | Com. & Btr. Basswood 

large car 4/4 Sel. & Btr. Birch 

car 6/4 No. | & 2 Com. Birch 

car 4/4 No. 2 & Btr. Butternut 

car 4/4 No. 2 & Btr. Soft Maple 

car 4/4 Sel. & Btr. Hard Maple 

cars 6/4 No. 2 Com. Soft Elm 

car 6/4 No. | & Btr. Soft Elm 


Split ad Hair Accuracy [ ‘ A aie retail Hemlock 


Three tool steel gauges at NNO PANELS inimediste shipment 


every machine. To check the p a gy | ae pes. ie es Birch isc 24x60 
7 ° § z Es i i ® 6 
width, thickness, tongue and ALN 125 pes. 5/16” 3 Ply Birch 18G 30x72 
f “Everlasting” | ) OS) BR ee 

groove o verlasting te 208 wes. 3/8” 5 Ply 


flooring. Eternal vigilance. iy ve 200 pes. 1/4” 3 Ply RB. Oak 18@ 24x72 

e 7 e ia i fy “i 60 a ” ¥ 

Continuous inspection. Exact, ME 100 pes. 5/16” 3 Ply Re Oak 286 30072 

unvarying uniformity. Perfect i (8 Above is only a small portion 
- ° i” of stock. We have many other 

matching, side and end. iH sizes and kinds in stock. 


Manufacturers i iy f Send us your inquiries. 


NicholssCox 


LumberCompany °rachijri* 





——N- eee oe 











| Heteae 


HARDWOOD FLOORING MAPLE-BEECH-BIRCH-OAK 
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Lumber Inspectors’ Qualifications and Opportunities 


S LUMBER VALUES ARE BUT LUMBER GRADES inter- 
preted in money terms, the lumber inspector has quite as 
much as the salesman to say about what the millman shall 

But as all inspection rules 
recognize the fact that lumber inspection is not an exact science, 
the distribution of grades, and therefore of values, in the mill’s 

output is left to the skill, good sense and honesty of the inspector. 

Because this is true, lumber inspectors are among the most impor- 

tant men connected with the lumber industry. Their knowledge 

of grades and values and their judgment and skill in applying estab- 
lished grading rules largely determine the character and reputation, 
and to some extent also the profits, of the mills employing them. 

Grading and inspection have increased vastly in importance as 
lumber values have advanced, and there are sound reasons for be- 


tealize from the products of his logs. 





tices. 


of lumber values. 


lieving that with the increase in the application of science to lum- 
bering further refinements will be introduced into grading prac- 
The new American Lumber Standards represent an attempt 
to put lumber grading on a scientific basis; and as ultimate use of its 
products is more considered at the mill, inspection and grading will 
demand a higher type of inspection and a broader understanding 


With a view to discovering and making known the qualifications 
and opportunities of inspectors, inquiries were sent to a number of 
prominent manufacturers throughout the country. The replies re- 
ceived are printed on pages 43 and 80 of this paper. The informa- 
tion given and the suggestions made by these leaders in the lumber 
industry can not fail to be of interest to all classes of readers, but 
especially so to young men who are looking to the lumber industry 
as a field in which to seek a livelihood and win a competence. 
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Codifying Ethics of the Lumber Industry 


N THE MIDST OF TRADE RIVALRIES there are temptations 
to seek short cuts to success by methods that conscience, and, 
it may be, sound success does not sanction. If it be conceded 

that material success may be achieved by means of unethical prac- 
tices, it will not be denied that equal success may be achieved by 
honorable methods; and most men of middle age and older will tes- 
tify that the greatest satisfaction comes from a consciousness of 
having “let their conscience be their guide” in business as in social 
relationships; for all men realize in their wiser moments that busi- 
ness is but a means to an end, not an end in itself. While every man 
owes it to himself and to those dependent upon him, as well as to 
his community, to be at least self supporting, he has a still higher 
allegiance that requires that he shall be honest and upright in all 
his dealings. 

Notwithstanding the deviations from the Golden Rule which are 
all too frequent in the lumber industry, as in others, there is abun- 
dant evidence that methods of merchandising of the present day 
are on a much higher ethical plane than those of the past. In the 
early days of commerce suspicion and trickery were the rule rather 
than the exception, and the entire code of ethics was summed up in 
the legal maxim, Caveat emptor, Let the buyer beware. Whatever 
men have thought and done as individuals, however, they have in 
their organized capacity always stood for honesty and straightfor- 
wardness in business, and the law itself as it relates to commerce is 
but a codifying of the practices of merchants. 

It may be too much to say that the lumber business, owing to the 
nature of the commodity handled, offers opportunities and presents 
temptations to diverge from the path prescribed by good ethics. 
Whether this be true or not, members of the industry have long 
seen opportunities for improvement in methods and they have 
striven to establish an ethical standard that should serve as a guide 
in order that all might know the aims of those who have the in- 
dustry’s welfare at heart. Nearly fourteen years ago a convention 
of representatives of thirty associations of all branches of the 
lumber industry adopted a code of ethics. Within more recent times 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States has formulated a 
‘code for business in general. Now the Western Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association has adopted a very comprehensive code, the text 
of which appears on the front and succeeding pages of this paper. 

While it might be impracticable to secure the whole industry’s 
endorsement of this new code, yet it deserves study and preserva- 
tion because it embodies the results of investigation and thought 
and because it registers the convictions of an important section of 
the industry. The reasons for most of its provisions are apparent, 
and the code is made more valuable because of that fact. There 
can be no doubt that the industry is benefited by the codifying of 
business practices along ethical lines, and it is to be hoped that 
readers generally will take seriously such attempts to put business 
practice into harmony with the rules of morality. 


Selling Lumber and Getting the Cash for It 


MONG THE ITEMS THAT ENTER in the cost of retailing, 
interest on past due accounts looms large; and if to this be 
added the accounts that are never paid the expense of selling 

on open account is shown to be a sizable part of the cost of distribu- 
tion. The fact that it is a cost of distribution gives to credit selling 
a community interest. Notwithstanding the fact that lumbermen, 
for example, sell a great deal of merchandise on open account, the 
losses they suffer from this cause are due to relatively few defaults 
in payment. Most buyers pay for their purchases; deadbeats are 
not numerous. As a consequence, the losses due to long credits with- 
out interest and to defaulting debtors are really passed on to buyers 
who pay at the time of purchase or within a reasonable time after- 
wards. Whatever the merchant may think about it, therefore, the 
community as a whole is interested in having him get the cash 
for his goods. 

Whether lumber and other building materials can be sold for cash 
at time of delivery is a question for debate, but one that need not 
be settled in order that many of the evils of credit selling may be 
done away with. It is no reflection upon the honesty of a prospec- 
tive buyer to ask him to settle for the goods when he removes them 
from the yard. The laborer does not trust his employer an indefinite 
time for his wages and the farmer gets cash on the spot for his live 
stock and grain. Moreover, it is neither a kindness nor a favor to 
extend credit to a buyer who is not entitled to it on the basis of 
ability to pay. In fact, the first principle of success in a financial 
way is that involved in balancing expenditures against receipts. 

Often the functions of selling and collecting are so widely sepa- 
rated in the conduct of a business that they fail to jibe. Even if the 
retailer himself does both the selling and the collecting, he feels 
obliged for no good reason to keep the two functions separate. 





When he sells he is so modest that he avoids all reference to pay- 
ment; only, when collection is necessary, to find that he must assume 
the attitude of a Shylock in order to get back in money what he long 
ago parted with as merchandise. This method of doing business is 
both shortsighted and unwise. The buyer ought to know at the 
time of purchase when he will be able to pay. If he has not the 
money at the time but is good for it, he ought to borrow for his im- 
mediate needs from the bank and pay interest, instead of from the 
merchant without interest. 

Collections and credits often have been subjects for convention dis- 
cussion, but it has seldom happened that the relation between selling 
and collecting has been so well presented as at the Nebraska retail- 
ers’ meeting, reported on pages 56-60. It appears that the success 
of one yard man in getting cash payment was due to the fact that he 
assumed payment at the time of purchase to be intended. Why not? 
In law every sale is presumed to be for cash unless the contrary is 
expressed; and it would seem from the Nebraska retailer’s experi- 
ence that most of the buyers were not altogether unprepared to pay 
cash. When the purchase is too large for immediate payment in 
cash, the merchant has the same justification for requiring a note 
in exchange for his merchandise that the bank has for demanding 
that form of security in exchange for equal value in money when 
loaned. A fact to be emphasized in relation to the experience quoted 
is that, if sales in that territory have been made in recent months 
for cash or its equivalent, the practicability of doing a lumber busi- 
ness substantially on a cash basis has been quite convincingly dem- 
onstrated. The problem is to fix the terms on a cash basis when the 
sale is made, and the ingenious way in which the Nebraska dealer 
handled the matter is not less amusing than instructive. 





Pictures Used to Instruct and Entertain 


ICTURES NOW PLAY SO LARGE a part in all forms of 
instruction and amusement that life without them is almost 
inconceivable. Until methods of photographic reproduction 

of drawings, paintings and photographs and relatively low cost of 
printing made liberal use of illustrations possible, printed pictures 
were few, crude and generally lacking in attractiveness in them- 
selves as well as being useless in elucidating the text. Now, how- 
ever, there is a sharp rivalry between pictures and text to get and 
hold the reader’s attention. All this has been true of the “still” 
picture. The “movie” has worked a still greater revolution in 
methods of educating and entertaining, and with that as with the 
printed picture a lowering of cost and a perfecting of methods have 
made its use almost universal wherever information is to be con- 
veyed. . 

Opportunities for the profitable use of pictures are so numerous 
in all fields that comparisons seem needless, and yet there is so 
much in lumbering that is susceptible of picturization that it may be 
said that in this field the opportunities for the use of photographs 
both still and moving appear almost innumerable. A glance at the 
pages of the AMERICAN, LUMBERMAN will show that both editors and 
advertisers make liberal use of still pictures. Reports indicate also 
that the industry has in the recent past used the movie with pleas- 
ure and profit and that as an agency of enlightenment the moving 
picture promises to present phases of the lumber business in ways 
and to an extent scarcely conceivable even a few years ago. 

Coincident with the development of the film for amusement pur- 
poses has been its development for educational uses, and it would 
seem that as the latter use is better understood and more widely 
appreciated the two will be codrdinated with vast benefits to the 
public. This will mean of course the use in part for educational 
purposes of facilities now devoted almost entirely to amusement. 
There need be no loss even in entertainment in such use, for instruc- 
tion can be made entertaining by means of the movie. This has 
been demonstrated within the lumber industry, where it has hap- 
pened that the films shown at conventions have given a pleasing 
variety to the programs while supplementing other numbers. 

On every hand are indications that lumbermen will use the moving 
picture in informing the public regarding the industry and its rela- 
tions to the community. For such use the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, working with other organizations and indi- 
viduals, has had prepared a film entitled “My Home Town,” the 
nature of which is suggested by the title. While there are other 
features in the film, lumbering is adequately presented. It is the 
intention to have this film shown in 250 towns and cities during the 
present year. Various departments of the Federal government have 
prepared films designed to convey information of general as well as 
special interest. A film of this sort in which lumbermen of the 
South are especially interested is entitled “Pines for Profit,” tracing 
in a historical way the depletion of the forests and showing 4Pp- 
proved methods of planting. Another film prepared by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is entitled “Pines—From Seed to Sawmill” 
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and shows the part that pine has performed in the upbuilding of 
the South. Still another film prepared by the Forest Service and 
presented in codperation with southern forestry associations sand 
others is entitled “Dual Purpose Trees,” showing how turpentining 
operations can be conducted without injury to pine trees. 
Lumbermen and all other citizens who are interested in raising 
the levels of intelligence of their communities will not overlook the 
opportunities offered in the use of pictures as a means of instruc- 


tion. 


In many of the smaller towns where amusement shows are 
given only one or two nights a week a place is open other nights for 
educational films that are available at small cost. Some of the films 
provided by lumber concerns would be enjoyed and appreciated in 
this way by thousands of persons who otherwise might retain 
throughout life mistaken notions about the lumber industry and 

. perhaps antagonism to lumbermen because they had had no oppor- 
tunity to understand and appreciate it. 





Lumber Movement Little Changed 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 26.—Reports to the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
from 362 representative softwood sawmills dis- 
tributed over the great lumbering regions indi- 
cate that the lumber industry is in a stabilized 
condition at slightly below the normal plane. 
Allowing for a smaller number of reporting 
mills, the volume of business for the week ended 
Feb. 21 was about the same as for the preceding 
week. Making a similar allowance with respect 
to the corresponding week of 1924, the two 
weeks were very near to parity. 

The unfilled orders of 241 southern pine and 
west Coast mills at the end of last week amounted 
to 632,198,898 feet, as against 640,190,253 feet 
for 240 mills the previous week. The 123 iden- 
tical southern pine mills in this group showed 
unfilled orders of 244,655,754 feet at the end of 
last week, and 240,558,354 feet for the same 
number of mills the preceding week. For 118 
west Coast mills the unfilled orders were 387,- 
543,144 feet, as against 399,631,899 feet for 117 
mills a week earlier. 


Altogether, the 362 comparable reporting mills 
had shipments 98 percent and orders 93 percent 
of actual production. For the southern pine 
mills these percentages were respectively 95 
and 100; and for the west Coast mills, 97 and 
91. Of the comparable reporting mills 336 
(having a normal production for the week of 
211,814,605 feet) reported production 99 per- 
cent of normal, shipments 96 percent, and or- 
ders 93 percent thereof. 


The figures for last week, the week before, 
with 374 mills reporting, and the same week last 
year, when 387 mills were included, follow: 
Production—223,115,900 feet, against 224,463,- 
222 feet the week before, and 240,012,157 feet 
last year. Shipments—217,680,804 feet, against 
217,985,208 feet the week before, and 233,278,- 
281 feet last year. Orders—208,050,531 feet, 
against 215,753,867 feet the week before, and 
213,053,950 feet last year. 


A comparison of the lumber movement for the 
first eight weeks of 1925 with the same period 
last year follows: Production—1,711,222,431 
feet, against 1,720,225,211 feet; decrease, 9,002,- 
780 ~— feet. Shipments—1,722,043,840 feet, 
against 1,812,855,680 feet; decrease, 90,811,840 
feet. Orders—1,646,585,856 feet, against 1,- 
876,102,267 feet; decrease, 229,516,411 feet. 

The mills of the California White & Sugar 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association make weekly 
reports but for a considerable period they were 
not comparable in respect to orders with those 
of other mills. Consequently, the former are not 
represented in any of the foregoing figures. 
Eleven of these mills reported a cut of 5,229,000 
feet; shipments 9,558,000 feet, and orders, 9,- 
895,000 feet. The reported cut represents 36 
percent of the total of the California pine region. 
As compared with the preceding week, the cut 
mereased almost 2,000,000 feet, shipments gained 
a little, and new business decreased over 
3,000,000 feet. 

The West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
wired that new business for the 118 mills re- 
porting for the week ended Feb. 21 was 9 per- 
cent below production and 7 percent below 
shipments. Of all new business taken during the 
week, 39 percent was for future water delivery, 
amounting to 35,226,020 feet, of which 24,989,- 
945 feet was for domestic cargo delivery, and 
10,236,075 feet export. New business by rail 


amounted to 1,637 cars. Forty-two percent of 
the week’s lumber shipments moved by water, 
amounting to 40,551,241 feet, of which 27,998,- 
174 feet moved coastwise and intercoastal, and 
12,553,067 feet export. Rail shipments were 
1,671 cars, and local deliveries were 6,052,439 
feet. Unshipped domestie cargo orders were 
128,736,635 feet, and foreign 109,316,509 feet. 
Unfilled rail trade orders total 4,983 ears. 


The Southern Pine Association reports that 
for the 123 reporting mills, shipments were 
5.43 percent below production, while orders were 
0.27 percent above production and 6.03 percent 
above shipments for last week. Of 79 mills re- 
porting running time, 68 operated full time, in- 
cluding nine on overtime, five of the latter on 
double shift. Four mills were shut down and 
the remainder operated one to five days. 


The Western Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion reports a good gain in production while 
shipments and new business remained about the 
same last week as for the week before. Com- 
pared with the preceding week, identical mills 
showed a decrease in new business of 4 percent, 
shipments 2 percent, and an increase in produc- 
tion of 8 percent. Fourteen reporting mills now 
sawing. 

The California Redwood Association reports 
large decrease in all three factors. 


The North Carolina Pine Association reports 
production about the same last week as for the 
preceding week, a good gain in shipments, and 
a small decrease in new business. 

The Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association (in its softwood produe- 
tion) reports production the same last week as 
for the week earlier, a good gain in shipments, 
and a small increase in new business. 

The Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion reports a slight decrease in shipments and 
a good gain in new business. 


Belgian King Honors Lumberman 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 26.—The golden 
cross of officer of the order of the crown has 
been conferred on George H. Hodges, Olathe 
lumberman and former governor of Kansas, by 
the king of Belgium, in recognition of his work 
for Belgian relief in 1914 and 1915. Mr. Hodges 
is now at Miami, Fla., and when he returns the 
decoration will be conferred on him at Olathe 
at a public meeting by George Mignolet, Bel- 
gian consul here. 


Southern Pine Mill Prices 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 26.—Following are 
f. o. b. mill prices, Feb. 19 to 21, of a varying 
number of southern pine mills, being weighted 
averages of reported actual sales at latest avail- 
able dates: 


Sap Flooring Common Boards, S2S 
Edge grain— or S4S 
1x3” B&better .$84.61 Be S? Now Be... 32.14 
Flat grain— Ix 8” No. 2..... 26.49 
1x4” B&better . 46.73 1% 8° No. 4..:.. 1823 
1x4” No. 2 com. 21.25 iia” Na. 3.25. 47.78 
1x6” No. 2 com. 22.75 1x12” No. 2..... 25.46 


1x6” No. 3 com. 15.61 


Long Leaf Timbers, 
Dimension, 2x4”, 16’ 


S4S, 20’ and Under 





IEOGi Ete wawetaas 26.93 8” and under... 32.00* 
ING@y A asieaqacls xa 23.25 BBo wacccccedas sw Geet 
*Feb. 15-18. 7Feb. 1-21. 


Government Drops Indictments 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. .25.—The curtain 
dropped finally today on the war fraud prosecu- 
tion over the sale of surplus lumber from army 
cantonments when United States Attorney Gor- 
don nolle prossed an indictment against Roland 
S. Perry, of this city, and Gus Eitzen and 
Mitchell A. Tourt, jr., ef Pensacola, Fla. The 
men had been indicted with John L. Phillips and 
others on a charge of conspiracy to defraud the 
United States. Phillips and others were tried 
and acquitted last summer. Perry was ill at 
the time and could not appear and Eitzen and 
Tourt moved for a separate trial. With the 
acquittal of the principals in the case, the Gov- 
ernment considered it useless to press the charges 
against the remaining defendant. 


Speeding Up Production at Coast Mill 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 24.— The Central 
Coal & Coke Co. reports its new mill at Vernonia, 
Ore., operating at more than full capacity now 
since the starting of day and night shifts late in 
January. The daily capacity of the mill is in 
excess of 250,000 feet. The average output in 
the last month has exceeded that figure, the 
company announces. The company now is em- 
ploying at the Vernonia camp about 750 men, 
working two 8-hour shifts, five days a week. 
The recent average daily production of this force 
has been 263,000 feet a day. 

The speeding up above the rate capacity of 
the mill is attributed to the circulating hot air 
process used in the kilns at Vernonia, which also 
has lessened the loss in defective lumber. Lum- 
ber that would require a month to dry naturally 
is now turned out finished in 65 hours. This is 
faster than lumber ean be dried at the southern 
mills. 


Plan Statewide Building and Loan 


Houston, TEX., Feb. 23.—At a recent meeting 
in this city of the directors of the Lumbermen’s 
Association of Texas a report was heard from 
a special committee appointed some time ago to 
investigate and suggest plans for organizing 
an association for financing home building in 
Texas. As a result of the report made at this 
meeting definite action was taken through ap- 
proval of the plan suggested, and another com- 
mittee was appointed to work out the details 
and submit a final report at the annual conven- 
tion of the association to be held in Beaumont 
early in April. 

The association suggested is to be entirely 
separate from the Lumbermen’s association and 
to be formed by the individual members of that 
body. The proposed new organization is to be 
capitalized at $10,000,000 and is to be known 
as the Lumbermen’s Building & Loan Associa- 
tion. 

President Thomas C. Spencer appointed G. EF. 
Melliff, of San Antonio; A. B. Mayhew, of 
Uvalde, and Harry T. Kendall, of Houston, as 
a committee to complete working plans to be 
submitted at the annual convention. As a 
result of the action taken it seems certain that 
a Statewide building and loan association will 
be organized immediately following the annual 
meeting of the Lumbermen’s Association of 
Texas. The funds of the organization are to 
be made available for both new construction 
and remodeling. 
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Machines to Cut Match Blocks 


Being interested in the manufacture of match 


blocks, I wish you would give me the names of 
firms who manufacture machinery for such work. 
InNquiny No. 1,486. 


[This inquiry comes from Idaho. It is under- 
stood that match blocks are commonly cut with 
an ordinary cutoff saw, though it is understood 
that there are gang machines used for this 
purpose where the match blocks are cut in very 
large quantities. 

Match making is a highly specialized business 
and what might be true in some cases might not 
be true in others. However, it is understood 
that match blocks ordinarily are cut in lengths 
the way of the grain, of 444”, which is double 
the length of the match, or 2%4”, which is the 
actual length of the match. These mateh 
blocks are shipped in match block boxes 23” x 
27” x 30” in size. 

Match splints are used to make safety matches. 
They are usually made from basswood or poplar 
logs, which are placed in a rotary veneer ma 
chine and turned against a stationary knife, 
thus cutting from the outside of the log a sheet 
of wood having the thickness of a match. This 
sheet of wood is then passed through a rotary 
chopping machine and cut into match splints, 
which are conveyed through a dryer and packed 
by machinery in wood boxes approximately 
2 x 3 feet. When full, the box and contents 
weigh about 300 pounds, the box weighing about 
10 percent of the gross weight. The sheet of 
wood cut from the log is not smoothed or treated 
in any manner, but in one continuous operation 
is passed on and cut into splints. 


Ordinary round match sticks are made from 
the match blocks already mentioned, by goug- 
ing or slashing, and are treated to a coating of 
paraffine, having the match head put on and 
becoming completed matches in one continuous 
operation. Match blocks often are shipped from 
the producer to the match manufacturer, but 
the ordinary round match sticks without the 
heads are made by the match manufacturer. 
Readers who can give additional information 
regarding machines for cutting match blocks 
are asked to do so in order that this may be 
passed on to the inquirer whose name will be 
supplied on request.—EDITOR. | 


Herring-Devant and Other Log Scales 


We desire information concerning the Herring- 
Devant log scale, and the Bismarck log scale. If 
you have one or both, please mail copy to us, or 
advise us the address of a concern that is able to 
supply these rules.—INQuiRY No. 1,484. 





[The Herring log scale evidently owes its 
name to a man of that name. The rule is also 
sometimes called the Beaumont, and is used in 
Texas. It is said to be based upon measure- 
ments of logs sawed at the mill. Some years 
ago in ‘The Woodsman’s Handbook,’’ pub- 
lished as Bulletin 36 of the Forest Service of 
the Department of Agriculture, Henry Solon 
Graves, at that time director of the Yale Forest 
School, made a comparison of 43 log scales, in- 
cluding the Herring, showing only part of each 
rule. The only publication including the com- 
plete rule known to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
was issued some years ago by the Kirby Lumber 
Co., of Houston, Tex. The Herring-Devant is 
an extension of the Herring rule. The values in 
the Herring rule, as originally made, included 
“logs of diameter from 12 to 44 inches, and it 
was practically identical with the Dusenberry 
rule. The rule was applied at the small end 
to logs up to 20 feet in length Above 20 feet, 
a rise of one inch was added and was applied 
at the middle point of logs up to 40 feet in 
length. Here another inch was added and the 
‘scale carried to 60-foot logs. The taper allowed 
“in this is about half of the average taper. The 
rule is extensively used in the pine regions of 


smoot 





Texas and gives a large overrun. The same 
trouble was experienced with the Herring and 
Dusenberry rules that occurred with the Serib- 
ner, that is in agreeing upon an extension of 
values to cover logs less than 12 inches in 
diameter. The values most commonly used are 
the so called Devant extension, based upon the 
Orange River rule, which is also called the 
Ochiltree, and agrees closely with the Scribner 
extension. It was the use of this extension that 
caused the name Herring-Devant to be applied 
to the rule. No record thus far has been found 
of the Bismarck rule. It is thought that pos- 
sibly that term has been applied to some rule 
that is better known under some other name. 
Readers are asked to give any additional in- 
formation they can on this subjeet.—Eprtonr. } 


Woods Refuse Used for Chemicals 


Bay City, MICH. 


European Lumber Trade Terms 

Advise if you have any data on terms “Stand- 
ard” used in England, also meaning of “Prime” 
grade.—INQuiIRy No. 1,483. 

[The foregoing inquiry is made by one of 
the largest automobile manufacturing concerns, 
The word ‘‘standard’’ is a term used chiefly in 
Jwuropean countries and is of interest to Ameri- 
cans only in the export trade. While there are 
several kinds of standards, ordinarily when that 
word is used, the St, Petersburg, or Petrograd 
or ‘‘Leningrad’’ standard is meant. The St. 
Petersburg standard is equivalent to 165 cubic 
feet, or, 1,980 board feet. The standard ‘‘deal’’ 
contains 6 feet of 11” x 3” lumber, and 120 
such standard deals make one St. Petersburg 
standard. The use of the figure 120 in this 
connection is due to the fact that in Russia, 
timber is caleulated by the standard dozen, or 
12 pieces, 12 feet long, 11” wide and 114” thick. 
The ‘‘standard hundred’? also is an established 
measure for timber consisting of 120 pieces (the 
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that 
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long hundred or ten dozen) this number being 
used even when other standards are referred to. 


The term ‘‘prime’’ means in lumber grading 


in the woods 


substantially what it means in other uses, that 
is, the first or best part. 
hardwood grading, it ordinarily includes both 
firsts and seconds. 
several grades in the Gulf Coast Classification 
for pitch pine, varying with the countries to 
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In one of the lumbering 
camps of H. M. & B. Hall, at 
Aurora, Me., there are twen- 
ty-three men engaged in cut- 
ting and _ hauling timber. 
They have for teams six 
horses, and six oxen, which 
drew on to the ice one day 
this week three thousand feet 
of lumber. 

s & * 


Upwards of 10,000,000 
feet of lumber was manufac- 
tured in the Ammonoosuc 
valley above Littleton Village, 
N. H., last year, and the 
amount this year will equal 
that of last. 

s 8 *& 


The ruling price for spruce 
timber delivered on the Con- 
necticut River in Columbia, 
New Hampshire, this winter is 
$7 a thousand. 


* * * 


A noted lumberman of 
Manistee, Mich., while telling 
of a tour made by him during 
the winter among the big 
trees of the Sierras, said in 
effect, that any man who had 
once spent a month among 
the timbers of that region 
would esteem another crazy 
who would admit the possi- 
bility of a timber famine for 
the next half century; and 
that he would pay the ex- 
penses of a_ family tour 
through these regions of 
wondrous wonders if he could 
not point out acres of land 





upon each of which, ONE 
WHOLE MILLION FEET of 
soft sawing woods could be 


cut. 
» Ss * 


At a regular meeting of the 
stockholders of the Big Rapids 
(Mich.) Boom Co., held Jan. 
18, the following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: 
T. D. Stimson, president; R. 
A. Moon, vice president; J. P. 
Underwood, secretary; C. F. 
Stearns, treasurer. 


* 8 & 
All the water of the Apala- 
chicola River, Florida, has 


been leased by a Philadelphia 
gentleman, who with several 
millions of scrip in his pouch, 
will set one hundred men at 
work on the peninsula forest. 


* % * 


The average value of sawed 
lumber during the seasons of 
1871 and 1872 has been very 
nearly the same, not varying 
much from $14 a thousand 


feet. 
ss * 


The freighting season of 
1872 upon the lakes was one 
of unusual profits to those en- 
gaged in it. Vessels never 
netted their owners greater 
profits in the history of lake 
navigation. To the latter 
part of August freight ruled 
as follows: From the Sagi- 
naw Valley to Buffalo and Chi- 
cago, $4, $4.50, and $5 a 





thousand feet; to Toledo and 
other Ohio ports, $3, $3.50 
and $3.75. For September 
rates advanced to $5.25 to 
Chicago and Buffalo and $3.75 
to $4 to Ohio ports. In Octo- 
ber the climax was reached in 
$6.50 to Chicago and Buffalo, 
and $4.75 to $5 to Ohio ports. 


*% % * 


The highest price obtained 
for logs during the season of 
1871 at Stillwater was $13.50 
a thousand feet; the lowest 
price $8.50 a thousand. The 
highest figure obtained in 
1872 was $14 a _ thousan 
feet; the lowest, $8 a _ thou- 
sand. 

a & 

There are twenty-one mills 
in Manistee, twelve in Luding- 
ton, twenty-six in Muskegon 
and twelve in Grand Haven 
and vicinity. 

- & & 


The Boston market for 
southern pine lumber is badly 
demoralized owing to the ship- 
ment of large quantities here 
manufactured without regar 
to the requirements of the 
dealers. We noticed in two 
invoices that the amount 0 
10x10 exceeded 144,000 feet 
—enough to supply the mar- 
ket for six months of this di- 
mension. The consequence 18 
that such cargoes have to be 
sold very low. Sales are made 


at $26 to $29. 
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Southern Pine Conditions 


The most active wood in the lumber market 
continues to be southern pine, which is in in- 
creased demand despite bad weather in east- 
ern and northern consuming territories. The 
123 mills reporting to the Southern Pine As- 
sociation during the week ended Feb. 20 
booked orders totaling 94 percent of normal, 
compared with production at 938, and ship- 
ments at 88, percent of the same market. 

Less rain and more sunshine in the South 
have stimulated production, especially among 
small mills, so that offerings are larger. 
These, in combination with increased transit 
shipments by wholesalers, have lately resulted 
in soft spots here and there. These, however, 
are not consequential and will likely disap- 
pear as soon as more open weather permits 
fuller resumption of outdoor work. The larger 
mills, in practically all cases having more or 
less broken stocks and fair order files, are 
holding firmly to their previously quoted 
prices. While some of them undoubtedly are 
looking for new business, they are seldom at- 
tempting to secure it by means of concessions. 

By far the best demand originates in the 
South, where building is active. While or- 
ders for car and railroad material are small, 
there are enough of them to build up a good 
volume of business, with the result that all 
car and railroad materials remain in re- 
stricted supply and firm in price. Good busi- 
ness with the southwestern oil fields is also 
transacted, the stronger position of crude oil 
having greatly stimulated that industry. 
Another bright spot is the export trade, 
which is very brisk. After having been de- 
cidedly dull, the West Indies have during 
recent weeks come strongly into the market, 
while orders from Central and South America 
are of undiminished volume. There are also 
some good orders and numerous inquiries 
from Europe for sawn timber. The result is 
that timbers and special cuttings of all kinds 
are strongly maintained, and probably are the 
best held items on the entire southern pine list. 

Reports from the East and North are all of 
an encouraging character. The building out- 
look in most sections of those territories re- 
mains excellent; but the retailers are ultra- 
conservative and refuse to stock up. There 
is no doubt that when spring approaches the 
development of building will insure a brisk 
market. 


Northern Hard- and Softwoods 


Manufacturers and distributers of northern 
hardwoods report that the market is duller 
than it has been for a long time. Prices, how- 
ever, have not suffered much, for there is a 
continued shortage of dry stocks of prac- 
tically all popular items. However, a num- 
ber of the mills have decided to be on the 
safe side and curtail their output. This is 
said to be due more to fear of strong compe- 
tition from southern hardwoods than to fun- 
damental conditions within the northern in- 
dustry itself. 

Furniture interests have lately cut down 
their buying materially, and the automobile 
industry is showing no new signs of life. The 
latter is on the market for hard maple princi- 
pally, but taken as a whole its orders are not 
large. There is also less buying on the part 
of maple flooring manufacturers, but it is ex- 
pected that a revival in this industry will 
follow fuller resumption of building. The 
best demand is still for lower grades, tho 
even this has been dulled somewhat. Log- 
ging operations in the North have been con- 
siderably interfered with this winter by un- 
usually mild weather, but extra crews were 
tushed into the woods upon the recent arrival 
of lower temperatures and snow, to clean up 
woods work. 

The mild weather during February. has 


stimulated building throughout Wisconsin 
and Michigan and has benefited hemlock. 
This wood, however, has suffered somewhat 
as a result of reduced prices on western 
pines. However, northern dealers seem to 
give hemlock more favorable consideration 
than in recent years, and the movement is of 
encouraging volume. Hemlock prices have 
shown no consequential changes. 
Manufacturers of northern pine report a 
steady expansion in sales to northern retail 





Statistics on production, orders and 
shipments appear on page 44 





yards. There is a good call from agricultural 
regions, and the outlook for farm repairing 
and building this spring is considered very 
good. Lower grades are moving freely to box 
manufacturers. Stocks are low and in some 
cases broken, and prices are firm. 


Southern Hardwoods Are Slower 


Demand for hardwoods has slumped off a 
good deal during February and as a whole is 
quiet. Prices are relatively well held, but 
some items show a downward tendency. Fur- 
niture interests, who have been large buyers, 
are cutting down their orders. It is reported 
that furniture and refrigerator plants still 
have sizable order files, but that they are 
beginning to receive many requests to hold 
up shipments. Such requests have caused 
some uneasiness, with the result that produc- 
tion in some cases has been curtailed and buy- 
ing of raw materials generally suspended. 

There has been no increase in takings by 
automotive interests, these remaining strictly 
curtailed. The automobile and body manu- 
facturers do not appear to have the same 
confidence that characterized their attitude 
earlier during the year. While they logically 
expect some expansion in motor car sales 
with the arrival of spring, few will make 
predictions regarding its extent. From sev- 
eral sources has come the suggestion that the 
country is ‘‘over automobiled.’’ 

There is a fair volume of railroad and pub- 
lic utility buying, but most orders will nat- 
urally await more open weather. Agricul- 
tural implement and vehicle makers are fairly 
active, but these also are going ahead con- 
servatively until there are definite indications of 
how farmers will use their money this year. 
Probably the best domestic business is being 
done with the box and crating case manu- 
facturers, who are taking liberally of lower 
grades. <A bright spot is the export trade, 
which is of good volume and promises well 
for spring and early summer. 

The southern hardwood mills are producing 
steadily. Except some small mills in the low- 
lands, most of them have good log supplies 
and are losing no time in cutting them up. 
They are consequently accumulating good 
stocks, and it is reported that the only scarce 
item is red gum. There has been a good deal 
said lately regarding threatened overproduction. 


The Western Pines Trade 


The market for western pines, like that for 
most other woods catering to the northern con- 
suming territory, has been relatively dull during 
the last fortnight. While some manufacturers 
have found it necessary to make slight con- 
cessions, scarcity dry stocks of Inland Empire 
woods prevents these from becoming general. 
Retail demand has been very dull, but No. 2 
and better Idaho white pine and Pondosa are 
offered very sparingly. Nos. 4 and 5, which are 
in larger supply, are correspondingly weak. 
Factory lumber still attracts a fair demand and 
is firmly held. Distributers of Inland Empire 
pines this week reported an increased volume of 





inquiries, which forecasts strengthening of de- 
mand. 

Reports from the California white and sugar 
pine manufacturing section say that although 
there has been a slight slackening in sales since 
Feb. 1, most mills have been shipping steadily 
and have received an encouraging volume of 
inquiries. Prices on white pine have as a whole 
been well maintained. Some concessions have 
been granted on sugar pine. Stocks are not 
considerable and in some eases are rather broken, 
but few manufacturers appear to be in a hurry 
to start the season’s operations, although there 
is not a great deal of snow in the mountains and 
conditions generally favor an early start. 


Fir Market Is Stabilized 


The dominant factor in the fir market is the 
determination of the mills not to repeat last 
year’s losses. This year they began to pro- 
duce for a demand that unexpectedly bad 
weather in consuming territories has held back 
with the result that prices recently showed 
weakness. Now the output of the larger mills 
has been curtailed to 80 percent, and that of 
plants cutting less than 50,000 feet a day to 
probably 50 percent, while if necessary the in- 
dividual mills will effect further reductions to 
bring the output more into accord with the 
demand. The mills are being followed by the 
loggers in this curtailment program. 

Firmness characterizes the attitude of the 
mills toward prices; bargains are the excep- 
tion, fir being as strongly held as early in Feb- 
ruary. The recently expressed consensus of 
buyers at Tacoma was that lower prices could 
not be expected, because a few weeks will 
bring an enlargement in the call. 

Many distributers who made preparations 
for an early start of heavy consumption have 
had their stocks held in their yards by bad 
weather, and are conservative in adding to 
them. The Atlantic coast has suffered from 
severe weather, but January contracts awarded 
in five regions, according to the Dodge reports, 
were about $4,500,000 ahead of last January’s. 
Additional distributing yards, and _ stabiliza- 
tion of water freights through pooling of ves- 
sel space may be expected to result in an en 
larged distribution in this market. ; 

The California market is believed to have 
turned toward greater strength. The supply is 
reduced, for February cargo receipts will be 
much less than those in January, and the faet 
that Los Angeles and San Francisco are in 
third and fourth place nationally as to build- 
ing permits, forecasts heavier demand. There 
are heavy unsold stocks of common random at 
San Pedro, but last week saw a stiffening of fir 
prices in Southern California. With the pass- 
ing of the tax assessment date, March 1, there 
will be removed a deterrent to increasing 
retail stocks. 

Trade in the middle West still awaits good 
weather, but a recent slight moderation in its 
rigor brought evidence that with spring there 
will come a revival of demand on the producers. 

Car material business remains light, but 
trade in it will follow the trend of the yard 
stock market. Exporters find renewed interest 
in Japan. New business from China and Aus- 
tralia is hardly desirable in view of the slack- 
ened call from other markets—it would dis- 
turb the present well balanced production 
schedules. 

During the week ended Feb. 21, mills re- 
porting to the West Coast Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation received orders for 9 percent less 
than their cut, and their shipments amounted 
to 7 percent less than their orders. There was 
a gain of 218 cars in rail orders, and a slight 
falling off in domestic cargo orders, while ex- 
port business is maintained on practically the 
same level, but on account of the gain in rail 
orders those for water delivery amount to only 
39 percent of the total. 
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ROM soap box to bungalow— 


‘in a nutshell, that epitomizes this 
week’s example of remodeling. The original house was such a 

tiny, commonplace little affair that it could hardly be called a cot 
tage or a house, being perfectly plain, although well constructed, with 
just a living room in front and a.kitchen in the rear, and stairway, both 
to the basement and second story, between these two rooms. It was 
the home of a common laberer away back in the days when ‘‘a dollar 
a day’’ was good pay. In later years, as conditions changed and a new 
owner appeared whose ideas of a home were more advanced, and whose 


income, though small, justified his ambitions, a number of changes were 

















planned and carried out in exceedingly good taste. The only changes 
made inside were to convert the kitchen across the rear into a nice dining 
room, with a door opening into the new kitchen which was added on 
the south side of the house, while the north slope of the roof was con- 
tinued on to cover a fine spacious porch, well designed and in perfect 
harmony with the rest of the structure. The side walls of the porch 
were shingled, which gave a cosiness to the general effect, and a white 
lattice-work ventilation enclosure beneath the porch added the final 
touch. As there are many such little homes all over the country, this 
plan might easily be a trade builder for many a retail lumberman. 


Cut out in outline 
this part, which 
shows the improve- 
ments described 
above, lay it on the 
large picture, mov- 
ing it about until in 
position, and ob- 
serve the effect. 
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Retailers Prepare For Spring Remodeling 


Please send us a copy of ‘‘Old Homes Made 
New.’’—A. I. Loop Co., North East, Pa. 


Enclosed please find check for $1, for which 
send me two copies of your book ‘‘Old Homes 
Made New.’’— Harry G. Lyons, Jamestown, 
New York. 


Enclosed is 50 cents, for which we would like 
to receive a copy of ‘‘Old Homes Made New.’’ 
—WRIGHT LUMBER Co., Arkadelphia, Ark. 


Enclosed herewith you will find 50 cents, for 
which kindly send us your book of twelve re- 
modeled houses.—LIBERTY LUMBER Co., Liberty, 
New York. 


Please send us two copies of ‘‘Old Homes 
Made New.’’ You will find check for same 
attached.—SuPERIOR BUILDING & SupPpLy Co., 
South Charleston, W. Va. 


Herewith enclosed is check for $1, for which 
you will please send us two copies of your book, 
‘‘Old Homes Made New.’’—FERGUSON LUMBER 
Co., Coffeyville, Kan. 


Enclosed find 50 cents, for which please send 
us a copy of your book, ‘‘Old Homes Made 
New.’’—MounT VERNON LUMBER Co., Mount 
Vernon, Ill. 


Kindly send us a copy of your book ‘‘Old 
Homes Made New,”’’ and let us know what these 
will cost in lots of twenty-five—VERONA LumM- 
BER & SuPPLY Co., Verona, Pa. 


We are enclosing a check for the amount of 
50 cents, for which please send us your book of 
remodeled home ideas.—L. E. PEARSON LUMBER 
Co., South Bend, Ind. 


We have just received the two copies of ‘‘Old 
Homes Made New,’’ and we certainly feel that 
these books afford an easy way of convincing 
people that they should do a little remodeling. 
We think the book is splendid—E. H. Mar- 


QUART, president Oshkosh Millwork Co., Osh- 
kosh, Wis. 


Enclosed find our check for 50 cents, for one 
of your books showing twelve remodeled houses. 
—O’NEIL LuMBER Co., Kalispell, Mont. 


Enclosed find 50 cents in stamps, for which 
kindly send us copy of your book, ‘‘Old Homes 
Made New.’’ We probably can use a few more 
of these books later—E. J. PFiFFNER Co., Stev- 
ens Point, Wis. 





“The Parson” on Remodeling 


I am glad for the really happy thought that 
lies in the idea, and that is so well borne out in 
your book, “Old Homes 
Made New.” 

I have long felt the 
shocking economic waste 
that lay in the destruc- 
tion of houses that had 
still fifty years of life if 
modernized at moderate 








P. A. SIMPKIN, 
Salt Lake City, Utah 











cost. That waste was 
and is even more dread- 
ful than the artless, un- 
inspiring lines of such a 
multitude of farm and 
city homes. Your 
thought reaches both of 
these things and will 
make, when once under way, a very consider- 
able item of business for the retailer. I shall 
commend it as I go. 





Kindly send me one copy of your book ‘‘ Old 
Homes Made New,’’ for which I am enclosing 
50 cents.—JOHN D. WHITE, Utica, N. Y. 


We are enclosing 50 cents, for which please 
send us a copy of your book ‘‘Old Homes Made 
New.’’—BuRNET-BINFORD LUMBER Co., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Enclosed please find our check for 50 cents, 
for which kindly send us your book of remodeled 
home ideas.—WISCONSIN LUMBER & CoaL Co., 
East Chicago, Ind. 

I enclose 50 cents in stamps, for which kindly 
send me a copy of your new book, ‘‘Old Homes 
Made New.’’—L. J. DANIELS, Sharon, Wis. 

Enclosed find check for $1, for which please 
send two copies of your miracle book of house 
remodeling—J. D. HaustEaD LUMBER Co., 
Fresno, Calif. 


Please find enclosed money order for 50 cents, 
for which I would appreciate receiving your 
book of remodeled home ideas.—R. A. SMITH, 
Lewisville, Ind. 


We have already ordered three copies of ‘‘ Old 
Homes Made New,’’ and expect to order more 
in the very near future——CENTURY LUMBER Co., 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


Enclosed herewith please find our check in 
amount of 50 cents, in payment. of a copy of 
your book of remodeled home ideas. Kindly 
forward us one at your earliest econvenience.— 
INDIANA HARBOR LUMBER & COAL Co., East Chi- 
cago, Ind. 


Kindly send us as soon as possible your mira- 
cle book of house remodeling, marking same 
for the attention of H. A. Peterson.—WILLSON 
& ADAMS Co., Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


Please send us two copies of your book ‘‘Old 
Homes Made New.’’—STINE LuMBER Co., 
Bryan, Ohio. 


Consulting Committee Holds Two-Day Conference 


Another step toward full realization of the 
aims and ideals—already in large measure at- 
tained—for the permanent betterment of the 
lumber industry, contemplated in the establish- 
ment of American lumber standards, was taken 
in a series of important meetings held in Chi- 
cago this week. 

All of these gatherings, which were held in the 
Congress Hotel, were preparatory to the next 
general Standardization Conference, to be held 
in Washington, D. C., May 5 and 6. At that 
time a number of important subjects which had 
not been sufficiently developed for final action 
at the previous general conferences held in De- 
cember, 1923, and April, 1924 (and therefore 
are not included in the established standards as 
published in the United States Department of 
Commerce bulletin known as Simplified Practice 
Recommendation No. 16), are to be considered 
and acted upon. The meetings held in Chicago 
this week were for the purpose of agreeing 
upon recommendations to be referred to the 
Central Committee on Lumber Standards for 
presentation at the approaching Washington 
conference, 

On Wednesday and Thursday of this week the 
representatives of the producing, wholesaling 
and retailing branches of the lumber industry 
and of the wood consuming interests, constitut- 
ing the Consulting Committee on Lumber Stand- 
ards, held conferences, at which Wilson Comp- 
ton, of Washington, D. C., chairman of the com- 
mittee, presided. John W. Blodgett, of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., chairman of the Central Com- 
mittee on Lumber Standards, participated in 
some of the sessions, as did also William A. 
Gately, of Washington, D. C., representing the 
division of simplified practice of the Department 
of (‘commerce; Carlile P. Winslow, director of 


the Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis., 
and several members of the technical staff of the 
laboratory, and Arthur E. Upson, lumber stand- 
ards advisor of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, in addition to the regularly 
constituted personnel of the committee, making 
a total of about sixty attending the conference. 

A number of questions, some of which in- 
volve important issues on which the producers— 
or, in some instances, regional groups of pro- 
ducers—and the retail distributors of lumber, 
have been at variance, were discussed with great 
freedom and frankness. Action was taken on 
some of these points, to the extent of debating, 
and in some instances of adopting, resolutions 
embodying recommendations to the Central Com- 
mittee on Lumber Standards for presentation at 
the approaching Washington conference. 

On a number of these subjects progress re- 
ports were submitted by representatives of the 
Forest Products Laboratory and of the various 
committees having them in charge, which reports 
were of a most interesting and enlightening char- 
acter, containing information that will be of 
great future service to the lumber industry, no- 
tably the surveys made by the Forest Products 
Laboratory and the Department of Commerce 
relative to the potential supply and demand for 
short length lumber. These reports, however, 
being incomplete at this time, publication is 
deferred. These surveys and investigations, for 
the most part, will be completed in time for pres- 
entation at the May conference, and at that 
time or a little later the valuable information 
contained therein will no doubt be made avail- 
able to the industry. 

On Tuesday, preceding the two-day meeting of 
the Consulting Committee, the Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Standardization Committee held a 


conference, attended by representatives of most 
of the regional associations of lumber producers, 
for consideration of some of the matters to come 
before the Consulting Committee. 


A meeting of the Hardwood Consulting Com- 
mittee was scheduled for Friday of this week, to 
be held at the same place as the gatherings al- 
ready referred to. 





Oppose Occupational Tax on Dealers 


Macon, GaA., Feb. 23.—Preliminary steps 
toward a concerted attack by the lumber deal- 
ers of Georgia upon the legality of the new occu- 
pational tax on the lumber dealers were begun 
here last Thursday when A. E. Rood, president 
of the Georgia-Carolina Lumber Co., mailed out 
four hundred letters to lumber dealers in prac- 
tically every town and city in the State, calling 
upon them to join his company in an injunction 
suit to be started in superior court here, and 
advising that they refuse to pay the tax pending 
preparation of the suit. 


‘Tt is our purpose to test the question and 
the legality of the act and we are reasonably 
certain that the courts will uphold us,’’ writes 
Mr. Rood. The main contention, according to 
Mr. Rood, will be that the law is unconstitu- 
tional in all cases where the lumber companies 
concerned are engaged in interstate business. 


The legal action, he said, would be aimed at 
Paragraph 44 of the special tax act of 1924, 
which became effective Jan. 1 of this year, and 
under which payment is due on or before Feb. 
28. It is estimated that the lumber tax if col- 
lected, will net the State between $40,000 and 
$50,000 annually. 
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Research in Lumber Retai 


ling Problems to Be Aided by Ohioans— 


Association President Finds Quality Timbers Make Selling Easier 


The Ohio Association of Retail Lumber 
Dealers has been a consistent pioneer in dis- 
covering new ways for the improvement of 
retailing practice. It is fortunately situated 
for this kind of work. Ohio is an old and 
wealthy State, and it includes within its 
borders a widely diversified life. With one 
possible exception, it has more cities of 
100,000 population and over than has any 
other State. That exception, I 
believe, is Massachusetts. It has 
very important industrial inter- 
ests, and it is a great agricul- 
tural commonwealth. So the 
background is favorable to the 
development of every type of 
retailing. The State association 
is more than forty years old, and 
has been fortunate in having 
practical and far-seeing lumber- 
men for its officers. It has been 
especially fortunate these later 
years in having Findley M. 
Torrence, of Xenia, Ohio, as its 
secretary-manager. 

It would be possible to make 
up a long list of activities that 
this association has started and 
that other groups have followed. 
But we are interested just now 
in some of the things it is plan- 
ning to do. At the recent con- 
vention it took a step that, so far 
as this department is informed, 
is a new thing in association ac- 
tivities; namely, the establish- 
ing in a college of a department 
of research in lumber retailing. 

Antioch College has received 
a good deal of attention these 
last few years. The people di- 
recting this college have been 
studying American life, and 
especially the enormous increase 
in college population. Since the 
war there has been a marked de- 
sire on the part of young people 
for education. They have been 
flocking to the colleges and uni- 
versities in such numbers that 
the educational machinery has 
been strained to the limit in car- 
ing for them. In fact many have 
been turned away; not because 
they were not of a type suited 
for higher education but because 
the facilities available were not sufficient. 
Now the machinery and methods of educa- 
tion have had to change pretty sharply to 
meet the changes in modern life. Stephen 
Leacock, the Canadian educator and humor- 
ist, mentions in a current magazine that 
colleges were founded originally to teach 
people how to die. Later on they expanded 
to teach people how to live; and now a good 
many of them are teaching people how to 
make a living. 

Antioch in observing all these changes de- 
cided there was a place for at least one 
college to fit a little more practically into 
this scheme of things. It still holds to the 
sound old idea that one of the important 
duties of a college is to give its students a 


general idea of the world and of life, and to 
give them discipline of mind and character. 
But it saw that many graduates have some 
trouble, after finishing their academic work, 
in fitting into the practical work of the 
world. So the authorities worked out a 


scheme whereby students spend half their 
time doing class work and the other half in 
working at various jobs. 


These students, as 

















The main building of Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio, which will 
cooperate with the Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers, is shown 
in the larger photograph; the smaller picture shows a student at work 
with thoroughly uptodate equipment 


I understand it, go to school one month and 
the next month go into shops and stores and 
factories to apply what they have learned. 
These worker-students begin at the bottom, 
do unskilled labor and try to master the 
principles of organization and construction 
in the shops; and then back at college they 
study these things from a theoretical stand- 
point. I believe it takes six years instead of 
the usual four; but when the student has 
finished he is ready to start in on the line of 
work that has been his specialty. He al- 
ready knows the foundation principles and 
most of the practical preliminaries and 
starts as a valuable, trained man. 

Mr. Torrence has been thinking of these 
things in relation to the lumber business. 


He has had several things in mind. One, of 
course, is his desire to get educated young 
people into the industry. The chairman of 
the educational committee announced in his 
report that 98 percent of retailers the coun- 
try over have less than a high school educa- 
tion. No one believes for a minute that 
retailers really are uneducated. They have 
educated themselves as they have gone 
along. But with American youth 
becoming to a larger and larger 
extent college trained, it is be- 
coming rather more important 
that our industry shall keep pace 
with the trend of events. Other 
industries, such as automobile 
manufacture and selling, steel 
making, electrical industries, 
banking and so on, have plans 
whereby they snap up the most 
promising college graduates. 
They are building for the future. 
But of more immediate interest 
to Mr. Torrence is the hope that 
something may be done to study 
the retailing of lumber, investi- 
gate and describe the most suc- 
cessful methods, discover ways 
of fitting the multitude of new 
services to public need, and con- 
vince the public that the indus- 
try is in earnest about serving it 
efficiently. He has had in mind 
the adding of a field man to the 
is staff of the association who 

* could do this work. 

It occurred to him that all 
these results might be got by 
coéperating with Antioch in 
establishing a department of re- 
search in lumber retailing. By 
action of the convention held last 
month in Cleveland this co- 
operation has been authorized. 
The college and the association 
will become jointly responsible 
for hiring a high grade man who 
is thoroughly familiar with the 
lumber industry. He will offer a 
course, in the usual Antioch way, 
in handling and selling lumber; 
and plans are on foot that will 
permit him to give this work in 
other institutions, such as the 
State University at Columbus. 
He will go into yards whose 
methods seem to be most successful and will 
study these methods for the benefit of the 
other dealers in the association. He will ap- 
pear before clubs, such as Rotary, Kiwanis 
and chambers of commerce, to tell these key 
men what the industry is trying to do and 
how it is trying to serve the public. He 
will be an expert available to some extent in 
solving difficulties in individual yards. He 
has his work cut out for him, and it’s safe 
to say that no lazy man would be happy in 
the job. In this one effort Mr. Torrence 
hopes to get three things done: Educate fu- 
ture retailers, improve the quality of exist- 
ing service, inform the public about what 
the lumber business and its service really is. 

A person who visits retail yards and sits 
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in at retail conventions must be impressed 
with the fact that retail lumbering is becom- 
ing a highly complex thing; one that can’t 
well be picked up overnight. The day has 
gone by when a retired veterinarian or a 
school teacher who wants outdoor work can 
safely start a yard and hope to make a suc- 
cess of it from the beginning. Consider the 
matter of accounts. Systems of bookkeep- 
ing used to be thought of as rather inciden- 
tal. All you needed was a blank book ruled 
off ‘in the conventional way in which to en- 
ter sales that were not paid for. That idea 
has probably bankrupted as many yards as 
has any other one thing. Many a man who 
has not made the success he has felt entitled 
to has been stunned by the revelations made 
in his business by an expert ac- 


in the Columbus district, and is within easy 
reach of the Columbus yards. It might be 
expected that He would have his hardest 
competition from this source, and he prob- 
ably would have had it if he had been con- 
tent with the old ideas of waiting until peo- 
ple came in and asked for lumber. This 
didn’t appeal to him as real merchandising. 
He started with the idea that his town was 
different from all other towns and that his 
job consisted of finding the right ways of 
serving that town. 

Mr. Potter, like many other dealers, does 
not like the idea of selling all his stuff on 
estimates. In the first place, he has made 
it his business to know a good deal about 
building, and he feels that he has something 


lumber he can buy; and when a man comes 
in to get his figures on his bill, Potter takes 
him out into the yard and shows him the 
two piles. “This,” he says, pointing to the 
No. 1, “is the material you ought to have in 
your house. You want to live in this house, 
and you want it to last a long time. You 
don’t want to have your investment value 
spoiled by saving a few dollars in the frame- 
work. That’s not economy. You can have 
this material for so much more.” He almost 
never fails to make the sale right there at 
the dimension pile, and he makes a fair 
profit on the transaction. 

But this little device is but a small part of 
his selling practice, for he prefers to get 
hold of the job long before the matter 

reaches this point. I believe the 





countant. Many a man has dis- 
covered that one of the reasons 
he has made so little was the 
manner in which he ignored 
overdue accounts. He may have 
prided himself on actually losing 
very little in bad accounts. But 
his expert has shown him serious 
losses that arise from allowing 
accounts to run without interest 
for six months or a year. Many 
run this long simply because the 
dealer does not take the pains 
to make a list of such accounts 
according to age and keep them 
collected. Many other long-time 
accounts could be eared for in 
the beginning by definite terms 
of sale and definite agreements 
when the sales are made. 

There is the loss suffered by 
failing to departmentize the 
yard and to know what each de- 
partment is yielding in profits or 
lack of them. Many dealers have 
been shocked to learn that on 
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Realm mentioned about a year 
ago that Mr. Potter had added 
a salesman to his force. This 
man was carefully selected, is 
known to everybody in the com- 
munity, knows farming, can fig- 
ure bills and can design simple 
buildings right on the ground. 
He simply combs that commu- 
nity from end to end; not once 
but all the time. He knows 
everybody, knows his situation 
and needs. He gathers a pros- 
pect list that is followed up with 
care in the office. If people feel 
friendly toward a yard represen- 
tative they’ll tell him what they 
hope to do when they can afford 
it. None of these things is ever 
forgottén. People are not pes- 
tered about it, for that’s not 
salesmanship. But if a family 
wants a sun parlor and in the 
course of time makes a good 
thing on stock or a wheat crop, 
that fact is known, too. Then 


certain things they were steadily 
losing money, and that the more 
they sold the less money they 
had at the end of the year. 
There is the loss suffered by 
overstocking; by not fitting the 
goods carried to the demand and 
to the facilities for replacing. 
There is the matter of profitable 
and unprofitable services; dis- 
covering and listing prospects; 
creative advertising; developing 
machinery for financing home 
building; dealing with em- 
ployees and so on through a long 


Unseen Strength 


It is not the visible materials 
that give strength and durability 
to your home, but the hidden tim- 
bers on which the structure rests. 


The floors of a home may be of 
polished oak and pleasing to the 
eye, but if the house sills and floor 
joists are defective in size or qual- 
ity and not properly laid, the beau- 
tiful flooring represents a waste. 
It cannot remain smooth and give 
years of satisfactory service un- 
less  eeaaiead supported from be- 
neath. 


You, as the average citizen, are 
not expected to have accurate 
knowledge of specifications for 
sills. Nor do you know how joists 
should be spaced to give the best 


joists to make them absolutely 
firm in position. 


But the retail lumber dealer 
knows all these things, just as 
you are familiar with the details 
of your own particular business. 
And in helping you plan the home 
you intend constructing, he will 
bring this knowledge into play. 
He will see to it that the building 
specifications provide for the use 
of required quality and strength— 
those that go into the framework 
and are hidden from view, as well 
as those that give the house its 
finish. 


The reputable lumber dealer is 
sincerely interested in assisting 
you to ownership of the best home 


a letter goes out, or the sales- 
man makes another call. Gen- 
erally a sale results and is all 
finished up before any competi- 
tor knows anything about it. I 
don’t think Mr. Potter would 
say that his methods would fit 
every yard. He wasn’t studying 
every yard, he was studying his 
own particular field. 

Mr. Potter believes that one 
of the best assets of a yard is 
the whole-hearted coéperation of 
his employees. Every dealer 
expects his men to work faith- 





list. Most retailers learn by ex- results. 
perience how to handle all these 


things, but it’s a pretty big job 


Its. Again, you undoubtedly 
are in ignorance of the accepted 
methods of “bridging” between the 


your money can buy. ‘‘Homes that 
endure” are to the advantage of 
both owner and dealer. 


fully; but many of them find 
that, without being able to put 
a finger on any one thing that 





to be put up to every man’s ex- 
perience, and if he can have the 


advantage of the experience of San Antonio (Tezx.) The lay-out for the full page appeared in the 
his fellows he’ll make faster June 28, 1924 issue, page 40 : , 

progress toward reasonable 

prices and satisfactory profits. These are of value to contribute before any material 


some of the things the new Director of Re- 
search in Lumber Retailing must deal with. 
He’ll not learn them out of books, for not 
all of them are in books. He’ll learn them 
In retail yards. That’s the Antioch way of 
working. There are a good many difficul- 
ties ahead of him, and his success will be 
determined in large part by the sort of man 
he is. But we’ll all watch with a good deal 
of interest this. experiment that Mr. Tor- 
rence and his associates have started. 
Howard Potter, of Worthington, Ohio, the 
new president of the Ohio association, is a 
young man who has advanced himself in the 
association by doing a splendid job of mer- 
chandising in his own yard. Worthington is 


Lumber’? 


This is the main display of an advertisement of ‘‘The Romance of 
series run Ly the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 


bill is made up. Making up the bill comes 
toward the end of his sales, or most of them, 
instead of at the very beginning. He must 
figure estimates, of course; and he does it 
whenever it is necessary. But in house and 
barn jobs he has a simple device for altering 
the old, straight selling on price that used 
to be the whole show in this kind of selling. 
Many of his competitors, in fact about all, 
carry a low grade of framing lumber; 
usually the so called “No. 2 common and 
better” that is coming in for so much discus- 
sion at this winter’s conventions. He carries 
some low grade dimension, but he doesn’t 
sell it unless he has to, and that isn’t often. 
He carries the very best longleaf framing 


is running slack, there is a good 
deal of wasted time and poorly 
done work. If they fire the em- 
ployees and hire more, the same 
thing is repeated. Some of them, 
like Mr. Potter, believe that the best way 
of tightening these things up and enlisting 
the interest of the men is in some way to 
make them partners in the business and to 
give them a share in the profits. Profit- 
sharing is a difficult problem, and not every 
method has worked out satisfactorily. It 
has to be well understood and intelligently 
applied. Several methods have worked with 
considerable success. Mr. Potter’s method 
consists in setting a certain lump sum as 
suitable returns on invested capital and 
for building up a reserve. He says that 
every business ought to aim at this; for 
money is an employee and is entitled to 
wages; and unless it can get these wages, 
like any other employee, it will quit the 
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job. Every business ought to build up a 
reserve both for safety against unexpected 
reserves and to allow for suitable expan- 
sion. So he sets what he considers a fair 
amount that should be taken care of first, 
out of the net earnings. Then any net earn- 
ings over this amount are divided half and 
half between business and employees. 

At the convention the objection was made 
to this method that is made to all profit- 
sharing plans. What do you do in a year 
of losses? Isn’t it true that employees get 
accustomed to the bonus as part of their 
wages and become disheartened and resent- 
ful if it is not paid? Mr. Potter replied 
that under his plan employees do not feel 
this way. He has followed this plan for 
many years, and in one or two years no 
bonus was paid. But the men did not feel 


resentful. They were glad to have jobs. 
They know the plan. All the cards are on 
the table. If the company did not make 


profits enough to have anything to share 
according to the terms of the agreement, 
they knew it. They were glad to have 
their jobs at regular wages and were just 
as loyal and faithful as before. 

Some one asked Mr. Potter if it wasn’t 
fair, under such conditions, since employees 
shared profits in good years that they 
should share losses in bad years. He an- 
swered that this did not follow. The build- 
ing up of the reserve is for the purpose, 
among other things, to care for such a con- 
tingency. The men had worked faithfully 
in the bad years, just as they had in the 
good years, and they were entitled to cur- 
rent wages. He felt that since they were 


not managing directors they could not be 
held responsible for losses. He added that 
the extra money that usually goes to them 
is in no sense a gratuity. The men earn 
it. No other thing, in his opinion, makes 
for a greater increase in profits, both by 
saving time and waste of materials and 
by adding thoroughgoing efficiency to the 
company’s work, than this feeling the men 
have that what they do is reflected in the 
yard’s prosperity and their own returns. He 
added that he had been especially interested 
in what the men did with this money that 
comes to them in a lump at the end of the 
year. They don’t consider it part of their 
ordinary living fund. Practically all of 
them invest it in some form of permanent 
property. All of them are paying for, or 
have paid for, homes of their own. 


How a Phenomenal Retail Business Was Built 


This is a glimpse at some of the methods by 
which a retail lumber firm situated in a town of 
only one thousand population has built up a 
trade represented by 1,700 live customers’ ac- 
counts upon its books. Moreover, it has scored 
a gain of 500 percent in its business in the last 
five years. That, it will be admitted by all, is 
going some! And the best thing about the story 
is that most, if not all, of these methods can be 
adapted, at least in essence, by the average lum- 
ber dealer wherever situated. 

County records show that Mount Wolf, a 
town near York, Pa., has a population of one 
thousand, The books of George A. Wolf & Sons, 
local lumber and building material dealers, show 
seventeen hundred customers. Furthermore, as 
has been stated; they show a 500-percent in- 
crease in business in the last five years. _Serv- 
ice, and going after business, according to 
Charles B. Wolf, junior member of the firm, 
did the job. The Wolf firm is anything but a 
self-centered group of merchants. Its policy 
makes it practically a community institution, 
certainly a tremendous benefit. The firm not 
only sells merchandise, but they sell service to 
their townsmen, sell their town to the outside 
world, create their markets; and put back 
effort, good-will and money into the community 
in proportion as they take out. Their creed is 
‘fas the community grows, so do we.’’ 

Mount Wolf is a typical small town. It has 
four industries that employ five hundred work- 
ers, and is surrounded by a fair-sized farming 
area. Its history and that of the Wolf family 
are closely interwoven. Back in 1843, the latter 
began their first business enterprise, which has 
been altered and handed down from generation 
to generation. The present firm of George A. 
Wolf & Sons was organized in 1914, and 
launched its present policy five years later. 
Generally a small town lumber yard with a prac- 
tical monopoly of its area would be expected to 
settle into a rut and become conservative order 
takers. Not so with these men. They want 
Mount Wolf to grow, and are doing all they 
can to help it. They wanted to sell lumber; 
and realizing the shortcomings of a small com- 
munity, they set out to create a market and cus- 
tomers. Each member of the company devotes 
five days a week to the business and one to the 
commonwealth. Every customer is made to feel 
that a keen personal interest is taken in his 
transaction. 

All the local activities are of interest to these 
lumbermen; and they manage to keep in touch 
with them. Customers’ names are never per- 
mitted to be placed in the business ‘‘morgue,’’ 
but are kept alive by constant contact. ‘‘We 
even keep lists of contractors and apprentices, ’’ 
said Charles Wolf, ‘‘so that when one is in need 
of the other, we can bring them together. We 
take an active interest in vocational training in 
our schools, so that there may not be any lack 
of apprentices or skilled mechanics. On several 
occasions we have even gone to the extent of 
setting up a reliable man as a contractor, by 


connecting him with the proper financial back- 
ing and extending credit.’’ 

There is conducted a permanent home 
building and remodeling campaign. Prospective 
buyers are shown the advantages of owning 
their dwellings, or the advantages to be gained 
either in comfort or commercially, by some 
alteration or addition that can be built with 
lumber. There is always an expert available 
to give exact details and personal advice. Home 
builders are further provided with a thorough 





How Are Things 


out on the Farm? 
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How’s the old barn?—Still large enougi: to house all the horses and the hay 
required to winter them? 

And how's the roof holding out? 

How about a separate shed for the auto, for the farn: implements and com- 
fortable quarters for the cattle, hogs and poultry. 


Come in and see us for Lumber and Building Material 


Parr Lumber Co. 


ST. JOHNS, MICH. 








This advertisement, much reduced from the 
original, is well calculated to inoculate farmer 
readers with the building germ 


plan service. Courtesy, prompt delivery, a com- 
plete stock and every consideration for the pur- 
chaser pay heavy dividends in increased busi- 
ness, as the figures indicate more strongly than 
any words. 

In addition to their normal advertising and 
progressive business getting methods, George 
A. Wolf & Sons realize the value of, and put to 
use, novel publicity ideas. In 1921, they began 
the distribution of interesting little booklets 
telling about the town and their own history in 
a non-commercial manner. To bring more in- 
dustries and dwellers, they told of the benefits 
of their location. These were mailed to cus- 
tomers. Soon requests began coming in from 
others, especially from nearby towns. A large 
number was distributed, and an additional edi- 
tion was brought out in 1924. Inquirers were 
requested to send in their names and addresses, 
and from the lists gathered, quite a number of 
customers were gained. Moreover, the booklets 
serve as a permanent advertising medium, as 
they are preserved. 

Towards the end of 1924, the progressive 
lumbermen took a very unusual step towards 
gaining the public good-will and publicity. The 


period marked the tenth anniversary of their re- 
organization, so a fitting celebration was held. It 
was an all-week affair, in which nearly everyone 
participated. On the first day they invited all 
their present and former employees, giving them 
a real banquet. Eighty-six persons attended, 
one man coming all the way from Decatur, Ill. 
The next evening, all the contractors of Mount 
Wolf and vicinity, nineteen in number, and their 
employees, were invited. There was another 
banquet, with interesting speakers and general 
good-fellowship. Coal dealers and their friends 
were guests at the third banquet. Thursday, the 
fourth night, was devoted to lumber dealers in 
and about the vicinity. Seventeen firms were 
represented. The bank directors were also 
brought down from the Wolf interests at 
York, Pa. One of the guests aptly pictured 
the suecess of the affair, when he said, ‘‘ Now 
you fellows can get pretty nearly anything you 
want from these directors, short of the keys 
to the vault.’’ Friday and Saturday were cus- 
tomers’ days. The entire plant was thrown open 
to inspection. The mysteries of lumber were ex- 
plained, interesting lectures and operations pre- 
sented. On the final evening there was a grand 
banquet and a real old barn dance. More than 
two thousand people were present. The total 
cost of the celebration was $1,500. In the short 
period that has elapsed since, the volume of 
business has increased between 15 and 20 per- 
cent. This proves beyond doubt that consumers 
ean be educated into using lumber, and that 
service means much more than a badly mis- 
treated word of seven letters. 

It is hardly possible for the majority of lum- 
bermen, especially those in the larger cities, to 
employ the exact methods of these merchants. 
Their unusual success, however, shows that there 
is real possibility in the ideas used, that there is 
much to be gained by adapting them to the 
dealer’s personal position and surroundings. In 
fact, similar steps are constantly being taken 
by progressive dealers, due undoubtedly to facts 
brought home by association meetings and ¢0- 
operation gaining such headway. 


Barge Carries Logs Successfully 


VANCOUVER, B. C., Feb. 21.—Loggers and mill- 
men are following with interest the newly tried 
experiment of hauling logs by barge from dis- 
tant points up-coast. With the first cargo of 
the barge Bingammon safely ‘‘landed’’ in Van- 
couver harbor, and the vessel away for another, 
attention is focused on comparison of costs of 
delivery with the old method of open booms, or 
with Davis rafts. The Bingammon’s first cargo 
of 1,250,000 feet of unusually large spruce logs 
came from Cumshewa Inlet, Queen Charlotte 
Islands. The distance is several hundred miles, 
and much of the voyage is in open water, which 
in winter is very rough at times. Having made 
the round trip in a series of gales, in one of 
which the barge went adrift, she has shown by 
the success of her maiden voyage, the feasibility 
of using log transports. 
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News and Business Ideas for Retailers 


Retailers Against Spot Cash Basis 


OMAHA, NEB., Feb. 23.—There is not much 
chance of Omaha retail dealers making any 
effort to put their business on a cash basis, 
recent inquiries made at the offices of quite a 
number of dealers would indicate. 

According to all of them, the chief obstacle 
to making a change of this kind is the manner 
in which building and loan associations make 
the part payments as the building progresses. 
Practically all such institutions split the pay- 
ments up into two or three parts, sometimes 
more, and never make the last payment until 
after the building is completed and inspected. 
Almost 90 percent of the new residences built 
are financed, at least partially, by building and 
loan associations, and even for the larger build- 
ings they are in on considerable more than the 
average person realizes. For an indefinite time 
it has been the custom to give contractors of 
good standing credit on jobs, with the under- 
standing that the lumber bill was to be paid 
as fast as the contractor got his instalment pay- 
ments as the work progresses. 


It would be suicide, say the dealers, to pioneer 
in switching to a cash basis system. The dealer 
would simply lose all of his good contractor 
customers, and be forced out of business. Very 
few contractors have sufficient unemployed cap- 
ital to build even an ordinary residence, and if 
they could not get a loan from a bank—and at 
times even the best of them would not be able 
to make such a loan—they simply could not go 
ahead with the job, and the natural consequence 
would be that the lumberman would not be 
doing any business. 

In fact, such a move would create a very 
bitter feeling on the part of the contractors, 
and for them it would seem a very unjust propo- 
sition. It was the opinion of all that any gen- 
eral attempt of the dealers to go on a eash 
basis would slow up business considerably, to 
say the least. Some went so far as to say that 
the results would be so disastrous that many 
yards would be forced out of business by the 
lack of construction and it simply would be a 
vase of a survival of the fittest. 

In this city, at least, conditions have got in 
guch a way that practically all of the population 
seem to firmly believe that the only way to buy 
anything is on the instalment plan, or at least 
to ‘‘charge it’’ with the intention of paying in 
a period extending from one to six months. 
They will purchase only where the obligation 
can be taken care of by part payments. One 
dealer in this connection called attention to 
the present instalment method of selling Ford 
cars. 

It is true that most dealers insist on cash for 
materials for work which is to be of a tem- 
porary nature and done by persons, not con- 
tractors, who do not own the property on which 
such temporary structures are built; but when 
the owner of the property—and, for the pur- 
pose of illustration, assume that he also is the 
occupant of the property—wants to build a new 
porch, a garage or something of that kind, he 
quite often has figured in a general way what 
it would cost, but when he gets at the work he 
either finds that it is more or changes his ideas, 
so that the bill is larger than he originally in- 
tended, and if he can not get this lumber, at 
least partly, on time, he will drop the matter 
and buy an automobile or spend the money in 
some other manner which would be a pleasure 
to him. As a rule, such contemplated improve- 
ments are not absolutely necessary in order to 
have the place suitable to live in, the talked-of 
improvement may drag along indefinitely and in 
the meantime, the lumberman is not making the 
sale, and quite often he never will. 

Another feature unfavorable to the cash pay- 
ment idea is that the retailers would not want 
to inaugurate the practice of having their driv- 
ers make large, or fairly large ¢.o.d. collections. 
which would necessitate bonding them, the cost 
of which would partly offset any gain made by 
Selling strictly for cash. 

The only chance learned of, that would make it 





look as if a spot cash proposition could ever be 
made to succeed, was suggested by a dealer, to 
get finance companies organized, similar to 
those which are buying the paper on automobile 
sales, to take over the risk and pay out the 
money immediately as the building progressed, 
and: this informant was of the opinion that his 
idea ought to be just as feasible to put in active 
operation as the automobile finance companies. 


Uses Humor in Lumber Advertising 

A well known Rockingham County, New 
Hampshire, retail lumber business, Benson’s of 
Derry, has used for several years from time 
to time a most unusual type of advertising. 
Many readers of this publication are familiar 
with a certain style of set-ups for humor origi- 
nated by ‘‘K. C. B.,’’? when a Seattle newspa- 
perman. Later K. C. B. came on to New York, 
and his humor in the new form was nationally 
syndicated. It consisted in running matter in 
lines having asterisks between them, with the 
first two words of each line set in all capitals. 

The presentation, of course, was single col- 
umns usually. 

Benson’s of Derry, using the idea, plays the 
humorous angle to the maximum. 

Local allusions quite frequently are made. A 
specimen insertion, coming to us recently, has 
to do with paint, sold by Benson’s along with 
other building materials. 

This is the Benson advertisement, occupying 
space about eight inches long. 


“HAVE YOU seen our Paint Shelves? 
* * * 


“TF NOT, come in and take a look. 
* 


‘TIT IS a stock worth talking about. 
* * + 


“EXTREMELY WELL worth looking at. 
* * * 
“THERE IS just one kind lacking. 
. * * 
“THAT APPEARED in a cross word puzzle. 
* * * 
“AS ‘A red amorphous powder,’ 
* * * 
“WE HAD to consult the dictionary. 
* * * 
“YOU WILL find that in any beauty parlor. 
* * * 
“BUT WE have the other 56 varieties. 
* 


* * 
“OF COURSE you can’t do outside work. 
* * + 


“WHEN MERCURY flirts with Zero. 
* * * 


“BUT HOW about inside work? 
* - 7 


“THE PAINTERS are not busy just now. 
” * * 

“HERBERT HOOVER, you know Herbert. 
” * * 

“(‘BERTIE’ HIS wife calls him. 
* 


* * 


“SEE BOUDOIR MIRRORS of Washington. . 
7“ * & 

“DERRY PUBLIC Library.) 
* = 


na 
“ADVISES AS first aid to the building business. 
* * * 


“THAT LABOR be given all possible work. 
* * * 


‘DURING THE dull season. 
* ” + 
“THINK THAT over, Mrs. Housewife. 


* * * 
“IT MAY inconvenience you a little. 
” * * 


“BUT YOU won’t be waiting for your 
* * * 


“PET PAINTER when Mrs. Somebodyelse 
” x * 

“HAS FIRST claim on his time. 
* * i 


“IF YOU have your work done now. 
+ * * 

“YOU WILL be ready to enjoy the Spring. 
* * * 


“WHICH IS nearer than we realize. 
. * 


“BENSON’S.” 

An interesting thing about this advertising 
is that it is written by a woman, Miss May 
Meserve, office manager of this retail lumber 
business. Off and on for several years, the ad- 
vertisement style, mixed in with advertisements 
in the common manner, has been used. It has 
appealed very much to the risibilities of Derry 
people. 


Lumber Retailer Conducts Column 


Nowadays almost every newspaper carries as 
a regular feature a ‘‘column’’ made up of a 
mixture of wit, wisdom and philosophy, edited 
by some member of its staff possessing a sense 
of humor and the ability to present every day 
subjects in an interesting manner. As a rule 
such columns are features of the reading pages 
of the newspapers in which they appear, and 
it apparently has remained for a retail lumber- 
man to adopt the idea as an effective method 
of advertising. The French Lumber Co., of 
Hawarden, Iowa, has conducted a column of 
this sort, captioned ‘‘Fir Cuts,’’ in the local 
newspaper for the last four years, and has 
found it a very effective and satisfactory method 
of advertising. A full column of space is used, 
usually embellished with several small cuts, 
cartoons, diagrams etc., the text being made up 
of short, snappy paragraphs on almost every 
subject under the sun. 8S. Q. French, of the 
company, who has personally looked after this 
column during the entire time it has been ap- 
pearing, says that the chief difficulty is getting 
suitable single-column cuts. He adds: ‘‘It may 
be of interest to you to know that some of the 
catchy sayings used from time to time are taken 
from the Lumberman’s Poet page of the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN.’’ 


To Launch Retail Yards 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. 24.—J. R. James, 
who operated the J. R. James Lumber Co., of 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, is to launch retail lumber 
yard enterprises at Owatonna and Rochester, 
Minn., according to word received by wholesal- 
ers in Minneapolis and St. Paul. Mr. James 
recently sold his interests at Cedar Rapids to 
the Wisconsin Lumber Co., which took possession 
Feb. 1. 

The new home of the Consumers Lumber Co. 
at 1571 Selby Avenue, St. Paul, has just been 
occupied. The company, which is conducted 
by the Jake Lampert Yards, a retail lumber con- 
cern operating yards in the Northwest, recently 
built the four-story building, the second floor 
of which is used as general offices for the 
Lampert Yards. 


Illinois Firm Acquires Fifth Yard 


Morris, Iuu., Feb. 24.—Announcement has 
been made by officials of the I. N. R. Beatty 
Lumber Co., line-yard concern with headquar- 
ters at Morris, of the purchase of the Charles 
Kk. Haehnlien business at 143rd Street and 96th 
Avenue, Orland, IIll., bringing the total yards 
of the company up to five. 

Immediate steps will be taken to build new 
modern sheds, offices and display rooms at Or- 
land, according to an announcement by I. N. R. 
Beatty, president of the company. George 
Gore, who has been employed in the local yard 
for several years, will become manager of the 
Orland business, while Henry Newman, asso- 
ciated with the firm for eight years, will assume 
the management of the Morris yard as well as 
act as general accountant for the firm. 

President Beatty will continue to devote his 
entire time to the general management of the 
business, and Harvey R. Beatty will head the 
purchasing department under the reorganiza- 
tion plans. 

This flourishing firm was organized in 1884 by 
Thomas H. Ross, and has enjoyed a steady 
growth under the able management of Mr. 
Beatty who became associated with the business 
a few years later. It was incorporated in 1901 
and the name changed to the present title a few 
years after Mr. Ross’ death. Yards are now 
operated at Pontiac, Wilmingten, Tinley Park, 
and Morris. 

eed 

THE ENGLISH OWNER of a large estate was 
showing an American visitor the points of 
interest thereon. ‘‘ Now, this tower,’’ he said 
impressively, ‘‘ goes back to William of Nor- 
mandy.’’ ‘*What’s the matter?’’ inquired the 
Yankee, ‘‘ Ain’t it satisfaetory?’’ 
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Notes From the Realm of Building | 


Launch Plan To Aid Home Building 

New York, Feb. 23.—Building material deal- 
ers and land owners in a number of Long Island 
towns have been instrumental in launching the 
Serial Building Loan & Savings Association, 
with offices at 195 Broadway, Manhattan, to 
further the erection and sale of individual 
homes of modern design on the same basis as 
rent. Edward F. Howell, jr., the secretary, 
says that ‘‘any man with $75 and a job who 
wants a home of his own need no longer com 
fort himself with dreams.’’ 

Since the organization was Jaunched, build 
ers in all sections of the suburbs have come for- 
ward, ready to extend the plan into new sections. 
Tt is said that the material men and land own- 
ers are ready to erect 10,000 houses on the ‘‘no 
payment down’’ basis between now and next 
fall. 

The construction of thirteen houses has al- 
ready been started, according to Mr. Howell, 
who says that 1,439 applications have been re- 
ceived since the announcement of the plan. 
Only three have been rejected, and the investi- 
gation has developed the fact that the rent paid 
by most people would buy them homes under 
the present plan. 

The capacity of the group of Long Islanders, 
first to support the plan, is about 2,000 houses, 
but with the additional building support from 
other sections of the Metropolitan district al- 
most any demand could be met before next win- 
ter. It is now possible to erect homes for folks 


only three have been found undesirable, or not 
worthy of the benefits of the plan. They have 
sought to take advantage of it, said Mr. Howell. 
Investigation so far indicates that the majority of 
people are paying rent that would enable them to 
purchase a home at a very nominal increase in 
their present housing expenses, and including such 
items as taxes, railroad communication, coal and 
insurance, 

The question of upkeep has not been figured into 
the plan for the reason that all the houses being 
new, the upkeep would be an inexpensive matter 
for the first three years. The type of construction 
as shown by the various plans submitted by the 
builders indicates a desire on the part of the builder 
to erect a substantial, enduring dwelling, and no 
builder has objected to the modification of the 
plans where it increased the rigidity and durability 
of the structure. 

Altogether, it is said, the plan has met with 
an unexpectedly favorable response and shows 
every indication of meeting the needs which it 
was originally intended to fill 


Growing Demand for Furniture 


Boston, MAss., Feb. 24.—At the nineteenth 
annual convention of the Massachusetts Home 
Furnishers’ Association, held at the Hotel Som- 
erset last week, Adolph Karpen, of Chicago, 
president of the American Homes Bureau, told 
the gathering that only during the past few 
years has the public been aroused to the idea 
of making homes more beautiful, and as a result 
of newspaper and magazine advertising and 
stories the next four or five years should be 
the best in the history of furniture selling. 

Other speakers, too, emphasized this view of 


would result in a breaking up of their business 
in times of depression. 

It was announced that as a result of a con- 
ference among furniture manufacturers, whole- 
salers and retail dealers, an agreement has been 
reached whereby one group will not compete 
against another. Secretary Yent said that re- 
tailers had felt for some time that there was 
something wrong with their business and a 
committee was appointed to meet wholesalers 
and manufacturers to discuss the problem. The 
result of the investigation and discussion was 
the agreement which has just been drawn up. 

(SE2L24 44448488: 
For Clarification of Codes 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 24.—The building 
code committee of the Department of Commerce 
has completed a tentative report under the cap- 
tion ‘‘Recommended Practice for Arrangement 
of Building Codes,’’ which is submitted for dis- 
cussion and criticism by architects, engineers, 
building officials and others whose experience in 
such matters qualifies them to contribute to 
the work. 

The committee has received numerous complaints 
that existing building codes leave much to be de- 
sired in clarity and convenience of reference, states 
the introduction. This has been brought out more 
strongly through investigations of code require- 
ments in connection with the committee’s work. 
Some codes are very brief, omitting whole chap- 
ters of important building regulations entirely and 
treating others so inadequately as to leave much 
doubt of their meaning. Other ordinances are 
unnecessarily verbose. * * * 

A building code, more than any other type of 




















That remodeling the surroundings of a home will add greatly to its attractiveness has been demonstrated in Urbana, Ill., as shown in the 


two illustrations above. 


On the left is shown the home of a well known citizen of that city before the grounds had been planted to 
shrubbery. The picture on the right shows the home after the shrubbery had been planted. 


The only change other than the shrubbery 


is a little lattice work which was done by the owner at small cost, but which added materially to the beauty of the home 





under this plan in every section of the suburbs 
except Westchester. 

So far building interests in that section have 
not shown any interest in the plan to erect 
houses costing not more than $7,500 and pur- 
chasable on the basis of not more than $75 a 
month. 

According to Secretary Howell the plan has 
been accepted by home building interests in 
Queens, Nassau and Suffolk counties on Long 
Island, Staten Island and the Bronx, and in 
sections of northern and southern New Jersey. 

The success of the plan rests in the willing- 
ness of the owner of the land, the man who sup- 
plies the material and the builder to take his 
share in a second mortgage to be paid piecemeal 
over eleven years. Every month, when the 
householder pays over his one percent of the 
price of the house, a prorata share of this 
money will be divided among the holders of the 
second mortgage. 


The first mortgager will get his usual share in 
interest. The second mortgage, except with the 
seller of the land, represents profit, so that the 
working capital of the builder and the material 
dealer is not tied up by the plan. The first mort- 
gage practically gives them back the money 
they have actually put into the dwelling. 


The remarkable feature that has developed so 
far is that the persons who have filed applications 


the prospects for the furniture industry, with the 
corrolary of improving demand for the grades 
and species of lumber required by furniture 
manufacturers. 

“Tf the idea of beautiful homes were brought 
any more forcibly to public attention, declared 
Mr. Karpen, there would not be enough furniture 
manufacturers in the country to take care of the 
demand. Comparing the sales of furniture with 
other articles, he stated that $850,000,000 were 
spent in the United States on cosmetics in 1921, 
against $517,000,000 on furniture. But in 192: 
the sales of furniture amounted to $776,000,000. 
Home furnishings have not yet come into their 
own, he continued, and we have not taken ad- 
vantage of this golden opportunity. We are to 
blame ourselves. There are 2,000,000 marriages 
in this country every year and if every newly 
married couple spent about $2,500 furnishing their 
homes just think of the consumption of house 
furnishings that would take place. 

Secretary Alonzo E. Yent urged furniture 
dealers to buy from the 300 New England furni- 
ture manufacturers, if they would ‘‘play the 
game square.’’ Loyal patronage was necessary, 
he argued, in order not to lose the 300 plants 
now transforming raw lumber into furniture in 
the six New England States. 

James M. Matthews of the Babson Statistical 
Institute warned furniture manufacturers and 
dealers not to expand their business too much 
in the height of prosperity, declaring they 
should think of service rather than profits that 
they are making. Too much expansion, he said, 


municipal enactment, requires a systematic and 
logical arrangement of the subject matter. Such 
an ordinance contains a large number and variety 
of regulations, and frequently one construction 
item may be controlled in several different ways 
dependent upon location and use. These facts 
make it extremely difficult for the builder to be 
certain what is required and to be sure that he 
has complied with all the regulations concerning 
a structure. There also is an advantage in logical 
arrangement in that it makes the justness and 
fairness of the regulations more apparent to those 
affected and thus facilitates enforcement of the 
ordinance. Few persons oppose public regulation 
for its own sake, but rather from the idea that 
the burden falls unevenly on them. 

Committees responsible for code drafting or re- 
vision frequently find the subject rather appalling 
in the number and complexity of its sub-divisions, 
and much time is lost thru lack of a definite pro 
gram of procedure. A logical arrangement of a 
new ordinance saves time by preventing con- 
tradictory provisions occurring in different places 
and helps to avoid the omission of necessary re- 
quirements. For architects or builders operating 
in several cities or states, it is particularly de- 
sirable that provisions dealing with the same sub- 
ject be found in the same place in all codes. The 
designer is much less likely to overlook matters 
peculiar to local practice if all requirements for 
each subject are stated as nearly as possible to- 
gether. Under present conditions extensive corre 
spondence and frequently a visit to the building 
official’s office in a distant city, is necessary to 
ascertain completely the code demands. 

In view of the prevailing lack of order and con- 
sistency in building code arrangement, with re- 
sulting disadvantages, and the obvious gains to 
be expected from more systematic treatment, this 
report has been prepared to serve as a guide for 
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uniformity. It also is intended to answer some 
of the questions of procedure which confront a 
city, planning to write or revise a building code. 
s 


No attempt has been made to include every de- 
tail treated in the more complete codes, but the 
subdivisions given will afford a concise, logical 
outline of the more important subjects. By follow- 
ing this the user may at once turn to the provision 
he is seeking without reference to the index. An 
index with numerous cross references nevertheless 
is very essential and greatly promotes convenient 
use of a code. 


Supply Men Oppose Five Day Week 

New York, Feb. 23.—Opposition to the move 
of the building mechanics trade unions for a 
five day week was*expressed forcibly in a reso- 
lution passed last week by the National Build- 
ers’ Supply Association, which held its annual 
convention for two days in the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania. The building trades, it was said, want to 
abandon the five and a half day week which 
prevails at present. 


Members of the association object to the 
move, first, because they consider one half day 
off on Saturday sufficient; and, second, because 
the trades are requesting five and a half day’s 
pay for five days’ work. 


Resolutions were also passed, pledging the 





members to do all in their power to further the | 


use of good construction materials, and to take 
precautions for the elimination of waste by 
fire. 


Lumber Inspection Work Holds Bright Future for Young Men 


The young man who has completed his eduea- 
tion and desires to make a start in the business 
world is often at a loss as to what line of work 
he should take up. This rather provoking situ- 
ation is frequently due to the fact that he has 
failed to take an inventory of his own talents, 
aptitude, and mental resources, but more often 
because he is ignorant of the qualifications which 
certain positions demand. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN frequently re- 
chives inquiries from young men who are facing 
this problem of choosing a career, and in nearly 
all cases the first question asked is what quali- 
fications are necessary to achieve success in this 
or that position of the lumber industry. Recent- 
ly a prominent manufacturer suggested that it 
would be helpful to embryonic lumbermen as 
well as to manufacturers if the opinions of ex- 
perienced manufacturers were obtained on the 
qualifications of a good lumber inspector. 
ing in this suggestion an opportunity to render 
valuable assistance to its readers, the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN made a survey of the inspector’s 
profession from several angles. Letters were 
mailed to a large number of manufacturers ask- 
ing for their opinions on the following points: 


1. What constitutes a good inspector. 
2. What qualifications must he possess. 


3. What steps are best to be taken to qualify 
for an inspector’s position. 


4, What inducement is there for young men to 
take up this line of work. 


Acute Powers of Observation Necessary 


The many replies received were of much the 
same tenor. One of the important points 
brought out was that a good lumber inspector 
is born and not made. His powers of observa- 
tion must be particularly acute and this qualifi- 
cation, many believe, is natal and not acquired. 
There was some difference of opinion on the 
matter of education, but it was commonly agreed 
that a good working knowledge of mathematics 
was essential. The inspector should also have 
a thorough knowledge of the value and uses of 
lumber and of the latest and most approved 
methods of manufacture. Ability to handle 
men, tact, honesty, sobriety, and a desire to 
work and learn were other qualifications speci- 
fied by the manufacturers. 


As to what steps are best to be taken to 
qualify for an inspector’s position the sugges- 
tion was made that the young man should start 
in the woods and follow the manufacturing 
process through successive stages until the lum- 
ber is loaded on the car for shipment. The 
position of tally boy was also mentioned as a 
good place for the young man to start his train- 
ing. It was almost the unanimous opinion of 
the writers that the young man should not at- 
tempt to do inspection work until he has had a 
few years’ experience working with a compe- 
tent inspector. 


_ Promotion opportunities for young men enter- 
ing inspection work were painted as exception- 
ally bright. One manufacturer said he did not 
know of any line of business that offered more 
inducement for the young man who is willing 
to work and wants to build himself up in an 
honest and straightforward business. Another 
said the inspection department offers greater 
opportunity for’ advancement than any other 
department in the lumber industry. It was de- 
clared in several instances to be a solid stepping 
stone to a responsible executive position in the 
industry provided the young man was ambitious 
and industrious. 


See-- 


Manufacturers Discuss Inspection Work 
Excerpts from a few of the letters follow: 
Inspector Corresponds to Cashier 


IRON MOUNTAIN, MIcH.—We consider a good 
lumber inspector should possess the following 
qualifications : 


First essential—Knowledge of the rules cover- 
ing inspection. Too many of our young men, in 
endeavoring to become lumber inspectors are not 
very conversant with the rules as they apply to 
the grading of lumber. They may have a general 
idea of these rules but have failed to acquaint 
themselves with all the details as they apply to 
inspection. 

Second essential—A good accurate eye. We 
might say it is almost necessary that they should 
have a mechanical eye. In other words, be able 
to judge measurements accurately. This is very 
essential in order to pass judgment on the per- 
centage of cuttings which any given piece of lum- 
ber contains. We have known men who have 
been very good inspectors but who have been un- 
able to hold a job very long at one time for the 





How Do You Measure Up? 


Have You 
1. Good health and eyesight? 
2. A mechanical eye? 
3. The ability to make quick accurate 
decisions ? 
4. A knowledge of the value and uses of 
lumber ? 


5. A knowledge of the latest and most 
efficient methods of manufacturing 
lumber? 


6. The ability to handle men? 
Are You 

1. Proficient in mathematics ? 

2. Honest? 

3. Reliable? 

4, Conscientious ? 

5. Tactful P 

6. Industrious ? 

If you possess these qualifications, you 
will make a good lumber inspector; and 


you may rise to a responsible executive 
position in the lumber industry. 











fact that they were very slow in passing judgment 


on a piece of lumber; in other words, consuming - 


more time than necessary to determine the grade. 


Third essential—To realize the importance of 
their position. The inspector stands in the same 
position to the lumberman that the cashier does 
to the bank. He is the man that is counting the 
money and we believe that every inspector should 
feel that this is his relation to his employer. 


Fourth essential—To be able to determine the 
relative value of the different grades so that he 
can improve the grade of lumber by remanufac- 
turing. There is no limit to what an inspector 
can do in making his position of value to his 
employer.—VON PLATEN-Fox Co. 


Tallying Best Place to Start 


Cuicaco.—From the viewpoint of the young 
man who wishes to make lumber his business, 
there is no better way to begin than to learn to 
tally and inspect the materials he expects to manu- 
facture or sell. The work is pleasant, healthful, 
pays fair wages and leads to fundamental knowl- 
edge of the business, which means advancement if 
the man carries the other necessary qualifications. 

The majority of inspectors start in as tally boys 
learning the kinds of woods and the grades from 





watching the work of the inspector they are tally- 
ing for. 

The qualifications necessary to become a good 
lumber inspector are: First, the desire to learn 
the business thoroughly; second, character, deci- 
sion and a fair knowledge of figures.—OcontTo Co. 


Start Should Be Made in Woods 


CLARKSBURG, W. VA.—In regard to the training 
of a lumber inspector, we would say the greatest 
fault we have found is that so many inspectors are 
not familiar with the manufacture of lumber from 
the mill, that is, taking into consideration defects 
in green and dry lumber. We think the best edu- 
eation that a lumber inspector can get is to start 
from the stump in the woods and follow the lumber 
right into the car, studying very closely the de- 
fects in the stock, green from the saw and the 
dry lumber as it is being loaded on the car, 

If we were going to educate additional inspectors, 
this is the way we would handle the matter: We 
would first put them in the woods to start with 
the cutting of the timber and follow the same right 
through to the car. Of course there are also edu- 
cational qualifications to be considered. We think 
to be an A-1 inspector, he should have a fair col- 
lege or good high school education so that he would 
be good with figures and estimates, as this is very 
often one of the important features in inspection. 
—DeELPHI LUMBER Co. 


Thorough Knowledge of Grading Rules 


SCHOFIELD, Wi1s.—The first qualification neces- 
sary to becoming an expert lumber inspector is a 
thorough knowledge of the grading rules and in 
knowing how to apply them. In grading lumber, 
too many inspectors rely on their own judg- 
ment rather than on the actual application of the 
rules which have been so carefully worked out for 
them and which, when properly applied, positively 
eliminate guess work. A good knowledge of mathe- 
matics might also be considered an important 
requisite—ability to estimate quickly and accu- 
rately is recognized as being a very important re- 
quirement and one which enters into the daily life 
of most inspectors. 

In our opinion ‘there is always an opening for a 
thoroughly competent inspector and good men in 
this line are none too plentiful—Brooks & Ross 
LUMBER Co. 


Splendid Opportunity for Advancement 

WARREN, ARK.-—Good lumber inspectors, in our 
opinion, are very important to the lumber industry, 
and all lumber inspectors should be men of in- 
telligence, capable of developing their lumber 
knowledge beyond the mere inspection of lumber, 
and ability to apply the grading rules. 

I believe the inspection department offers greater 
opportunity for advancement than any other de- 
partment in the lumber industry. I have heard 
it said many times of men high up in the lumber 
industry that they once had been inspectors.— 
BRADLEY LUMBER CO. 


Must Be Able to Handle Men 
FLANNER, W1Ss.—A good lumber inspector should 
possess the following qualifications: 
1—He should get a general knowledge of lumber, 
that is, the best way to manufacture logs to get 
the best possible grade; to know how to properly 
edge and trim. 
2—He should read carefully the rules to get a 
thorough knowledge of the grading rules. 


for figuring cuttings carefully ; also the amount of 
wane or the equivalent amount in other grades, as 
this is important. Not a few inspectors are lame 
on this. This includes quickness and accuracy in 
figuring cuttings. : 

3—He should have practical experience with a 
lumber inspector for at least two years before 
inspecting by himself or until such time as he is 
qualified to go ahead on all grades. 


4— Ability to properly apply the rules and grade 


In hard- * 
wood, the inspector should study the unit system 


the board for what it is and not for what it might ' 


be if it were manufactured a little differently ; 
but this means also that lumber obviously mis- 


(Continued on page 80) - 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 


The following statistics were compiled by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association: 
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WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 23.— 



































Lumber Manufacturers’ Association has issued 
the following analysis for the period ended Feb. 
14, orders and shipments being shown as_per- 
centages of production: 


During During 7 
Week Ended Wks. Ended 
Feb. 14 Feb. 14 


Ship- Or- 
ments ders 


No. of Ship- Or- 


Associations—- mills ments ders 


Southern Pine ...... 33 97 99 94 96 
fae re 117 93 97 100 93 
Western Pines ...... $4 182 137 158 140 
Calif. Pines* ....... 11 279 407 232 266 
Calif. Redwood ..... 15 91 80 83 87 


No. Carolina Pine... 45 78 76 
No. Hemlock & Hdwd.¢ 19 60 34 


66 52 
Northern Pine ...... 9 124 142 


38: 3t 100 100 105 
*Represents 35 percent of cut in region. 
*Ineludes hardwoods and softwoods. 
tLast week there were reports from 391 mills. 


The West Coast Review 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 21.—For the week 
ended Feb. 14, 117 mills report as follows to 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association: 


102 93 








Production ... 95,608,917 
Shipments ... 88,646,111 4% below orders 
Cee 92,786,333 3% below production 
Shipments— 
Water delivery: 
EIONAD Swieeegiecaaacaes 28,950,391 
REMEMOES) .Guibisc Wiese sou oiee.t 25 3,880,267 
AOR) WAITED ABTS) voc ciisecccccseeesas 32,830,658 
SEES EU OT ss oo ob res. we bier soa Se 50,790,000 
Loc al auto and team deliveries........ 5,025,453 
RE SRDINOREE - biosecadenswaaass 88,646,111 
New business— 
Water delivery: 
SPEAR? os bwin sists scons 27,700,441 
ere ee ee 13,230,439 
UE MUOROP 140) os isdiccccccccsceee 40,930,880 
OR eee errr een 46,830,000 
Local auto and team deliveries........ 5,025,453 
Total new business ............... 92,786,333 
Unfilled orders— 
SPO TEEIILANS IORI © ox ois 0 oid vdieo busca 135,929,433 
SRM ee Chagos kis hewn s Ghcaainsaniere ee 114,692,466 
RE ELIOT ORNS Sb x:cis-06's sic oe ea ebicsnee ce 149,010,000 
OAL TG ii ein 058.0055 eaae we 399,031,899 





period Feb. 14 to 21, the California White & 
Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association reports 
sales as follows: 


California White Pine Mixed Pine 
Feet Common— Feet 
Nos. 1 & 2 clr..262,000 2 Wear 3,000 
Oe CO re 572,000 WS Wie: ioracers 803,000 
D select .......525,000 CeO bere s 4am 944,000 
No. 3 clear..... 261,000 1, a ee 639,000 
inch BhODp ...«.. 66,000 No. 5 asst.... 95,000 
MO. 2 BADD ssn 409,000 No. 1 dimen....197,000 
No. 2 SHOD...5 4: 718,000 No. 2 dimen.... 45,000 
No. 3 shop....1,848,000 "TEMADCPS o:626sis:0 17,000 
Shop stained 8.000 siding— 
Panel, 1%” ..... ee Te 
Sugar Pine Ré&better . 62,000 
No. 1 & 2 euauht 74 Sieean ee same 22,000 
SS RRBOL .einnc eum 147,00 
D select ....... 148,000 White Fir sii 
No. 3 clear..... 90, : 
Inch shop ...... 110,000 Cé&btr. ......... 31,000 
No. 1 shop...... 361,000 No. 3 com. and 
No. 2 shop...... 809,000 better ........ 97,000 
No. 3 shop...... 105,000 No. 4 asst...... 37,000 
Panel, 1%” ..... 3,000 No. 1 dimen... .106,000 
No. 1 and 2 clear No. 2 dimen... .263,000 
BtRINeG § so00:0 ,000 Box 
No. 3 clr. std... 21,000 ; ‘ 
Shop; Std 2... 8,000 Mixed pine, 4/4 
all widths ....525,000 
Douglas Fir ; 
. Mixed pine, 5/4 
Com. 4/4 eoecee 47, 000 & 6/4 a. Ww 525 ovu 
Com, 5/4 & th. 34,000 ox kai 34'000 
Dimension ..... ee re Oa ‘ 
Cedar Lath 
Miscellaneous ..470,000 Mix. pine— 
Export Oneal adaware 2,395,000 
Australian ..... 16,000 Ose écawes $20,000 





Oak Flooring Statistics 


The Oak Flooring Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion has prepared the following statistics for 
the weeks ended as shown, and comparative 
periods: 


1925— Production Shipments Orders* 
eS Ol: (re 7,516,000 7,063,000 6,803,000 
OOS BLT secs: 8,104,000 7,709,000 8,744,000 

1924— 

RO: 2) ccesces 6,256,000 6,603,000 6,061,000 


{Thirty-five mills. tThirty-three mills. 

*Orders booked for the week ended Feb. 7 
were 9 percent under production, and shipments 
were 6 percent under production. 





Softworids: Production Shipments Orders 
Week ended: 1925, Feb. 14; 1924, Feb. 16— 1925 1924 1925 1924 1925 1924 
UN Ce ON MISTER EINDED Sig 55565 nce wi wow w 0b wo bible Sip eos bree reese wes 77,304,988 81,105,993 75,127,450 79,690,522 76,727,250 62,707,296 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association. ............0ccscccsenveve 95,608,917 109,947,900 88,646,111 101,209,419 92,786,333 92,979,364 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association..................... 19,900,000 19,363,000 26,218,000 27,830,000 23,228,000 25,425,000 
CBUTOTRIA. TOU WOOE ABBOCIBTION oc co oc cietic cco scceweascvewaendeee. 7,623,000 9,182,000 6,969,000 8,398,000 6,113,000 7,275,000 
North Caroling. Pine ABSBOCIRUION. «6:6: c00c0nccsccv scenes evesen cca 8,611,917 8,313,822 6,733,747 9,270,244 6,557,284 7,234,549 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association.... 2,352,000 1,465,000 1,754,000 2,266,000 1,296,000 1,362,000 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association.............0.00000005 6,739,400 6,494,000 8,385,400 7,995,300 6, 723, 7000 6,564,000 
PND I CR AMIRI hie rls a wah ac) Shins te chica ing RR 218,1 140, 222 "235, 871,715 213,833,708 236,659,485 213,430,867 203,547,209 
Seven weeks: 1925, Dec. 28 to Feb. 14; 1924, Dec. 30 to Feb. 16— 
ROGER FING ABU IIOR so 0 5.0055565 05 600 ieee aindersgvasasneiour 498,703,385 507,005,488 469,289,946 559,658,011 479,273,164 560,349,984 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association................ccececeeeee 655,228,426 681,073,886 652,876,669 670,658,849 609,805,397 685,108,140 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association.....................0.. 114,958,000 112,739,000 182,200,000 186,174,000 160, cheyend 222,062,000 
California Redwood Association............. Ut Aaa Se, a eens 53,662,000 56,216,000 »512,000 51,008,000 46,911,000 53,327,00 
IOTt TOOT OUDE: BIG. BOO CIBUION 6 6.6 60 5.550055 5 0.0: 5:05.65 new vede seks da 46,882,119 45,565,004 47,658,544 48,574,415 43, 406,043 59,509,849 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association..... 2,864, 14,127,000 17,389,000 14,407,000 13, '492,000 15,898,000 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association................000006 39,992,400 44,948,100 56,632,700 54,182,200 55,417,000 65,193,000 
RIE NEUE GVORES oo on oa ss ans acdneoein Keene oes Fee ea Re eeee 1,432,290,330 1,461,674,478 1,470,558,859 1,584,662,475 1,408,820,604 1,661,447,973 
*California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
RC WERE sor coesas sos ao sb hess sua eh aoa Vea we enmnee nace 38,801,000 40,112,000 90,130,000 93,722,000 TOS,GO7000 hace sernsisiess 
Seen MEMEO UNND 406. . ccc nb u esieusosbes saals bos nee web ose ieee 3,298,000 5,833,000 9,212,000 11,573,000 13,430,000 11,817,000 
Hardwoods: 
Northern Hemlock & Hdwd. Mfrs.’ ASSN............ cece ese ceecees 44,743,000 31,238,000 28,236,000 21,398,000 22,792,000 27,385,000 
*Not included in general totals. 
e e 
Record of Direct Sales of Douglas Fir 
SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 21.—Direct sales of Douglas fir from Feb. 9 to 14, inclusive: 
—Sales ———_—— Prices ; ——Sales—— Prices 
V. g. flooring- No. Feet No. High Low Spread Drop siding, 6”’— No. Feet No. High Low Spread 
5 EW 8 wikis: core eareinainss «ee 10 62,000 7 $55.00 $47.00 $ 8.00 NO...2) GNG Petler... ivvsccc06s 42 247,000 8 $39.00 $34.00 $5.00 
DMUs) ois Rietisso cls wre ee ayn cle ee's 61 300,000 9 50.00 42.00 8.00 MARS. 0b ovohs co ea wials core Wits Saussacs: «(or si.5 AOR 28 228,000 8 31.00 25.00 6.00 
MEE ieebagecs ipaieectcons 31 262,000 10 34.00 25.00 9.00 ian, to. 1 ee 
S. 8. flooring- PPE RRR 26 184,000 6 19.50 16.00 3.50 
4” No. 2 and better......... 28 231,000 5 = 31.00 27.00 4.00 in _ { 5 : : ; 
STS? JO ae age eer ae 14 etree 6 25.00 21.00 4.00 ye I Sa ies " a ” = 7 —_ 
e ~2e OE ee a eee 6 2,006 2 36.06 35. .00 sis : : 
rr rrr te ; meee 4 ‘'ete wee ft  gererererer 66 259,000 «= «7 ~—«19.00 15.50 8.50 
Stepping— ‘ 16’ wcce eee cece e eee ees 60 209,000 10 21.00 16.50 4.50 
No. 2 and better............ 14 35,000 7 68.00 59.00 9.00 18" sravereceseseeserers AZ AGE RQ 6 GEOG AR.EQ B.ED 
Finish— _ . a Sh A * ene 24 86,000 8 25.00 19.50 5.50 
B10" 0. cece reece eee oees 17 23,000 y 49.00 55.00 4.00 (Re 5 16,000 3 26.00 22.00 4.00 
Casing and DASE..... 0.00. 9 19,000 65.00 62.00 3.00 Lath— 
Ceiling, %x4”— MR cia is aco: = atop acs oan aeianahe wien 4 12 305,000 4 3.85 3.50 35 
NO. 2 BNA DBC... sce se ccs 51 230,000 7 32.00 26.00 6.00 PPE RONE coc oe saree tai acai a nisiesniieves oo 2 30,000 pI 3.75 ee meee 
PSs B. Gos asad eos sn ean eee 15 104,000 5 23.50 19.50 4.00 ADOMMOE! havin bie iaee-s-4.0 0 hte dasse bis eee 2 65,000 2 6.00 4.70 1.30 
oo —s ‘J e e 
National Analysis California Pine Sales Hemlock and Hardwood 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 24.—The National San Francisco, Cauir., Feb. 21—For the OsHKOSH, WIs., Feb. 24.—The following is a 


“summary, for comparative purposes, of figures 


as to the hardwood and hemlock movement sup- 
plied to the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association by twenty to twen- 
ty-five firms that ordinarily ship about one- 
third of the total monthly shipments reported 
by all members, and shows averages for No- 


vember, December, year 1924, and January, 
1925, with weekly figures for February: 
Hemlock 
Period Firms Cut Shipments Orders 
Weekly average— 
November 2,746,000 2,830,000 2,249,000 
December 3,555,000 2,416,000 2,312,000 
ed Serene 2,928,000 2,432,000 1,908,000 
SONURTY oes 3,138,000 2,597,000 2,039,000 
Lc, a NT eee 23 2,750,000 2,310,000 1,851,000 
BOs WA Sisseoosinis ave 21 2,432,000 2,151,000 1,714,000 
Hardwoods 
Weekly average— 
November 2,072,000 3,612,000 3,334,000 
December 2,952,000 3,287,000 3,321,000 
ee 3,598,000 3,154,000 2,908,000 
January ..... 6,266,000 3,807,000 3,387,000 
i Ae 23 6,704,000 5,819,000 4,328,000 
S| ie. Sere er 21 6,243,000 3,540,000 1,761,000 





California Redwood Data 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., Feb. 21.—The follow- 
ing information is summarized from the Cali- 
fornia Redwood Association’s report for the 
week ended Feb. 14: 





Redwood—————_ White 
No. of Percent of | wood 

; mills _ Feet production 
Production .... 15 7,623,000 100 2,282,000 
Shipments ..... 15 6,969,000 90 1,656,000 

Orders— 
Received .... 15 6,113,000 80 1,386,000 
On hand... 14 32,543,000 5,214,000 
Detailed Redwood Distribution for Week 

Shipments Orders 
Northern California* ...... 2,226,000 2,822,000 
Southern California* ...... 3,056,000 1,418,000 
0, a err 54,000 163,000 
BEMIORIIENUSE» ois ts: is co h6: hse lb aro wate 1,559,000 1,695,000 
MUN TRIM (oi bf ort £6: cece laice to tov aee lors 4, 15,000 
Pe HN wise. SS vlavaci at Siavacaletelpieaiica Civ 6,969,000 6,113,000 


*North and south of line running through San 
Luis Obispo and Bakersfield. 

*Nevada, Arizona, Oregon and Washington. 

TAll other States and Canada. 


[Statistics continued on page 78 | 
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You know, or perhaps you 
don’t know, that I am more or 
less of a woods loafer who likes 
to slip off into the still forest 





My Friend, the Old-time Logger 


Another of those “Different” Tree Stories 
[ By EL COMANCHO ] 








standing there as all fir trees 
stand, clean trunked and upright 
beside the trail, in no whit differ- 
ent from ten thousand of its 








where things are cool and green 
and sweetly clean. 

That is how I came to be wandering just under the clouds among 
the upthrown peaks of the high Cascade Range where the Alpine firs, 
the gnarled cedars, the junipers and blue spruce stand, close ranked 
and solemn. 

I carried a fish rod with me 
as an excuse because one does 
like to fool oneself into think- 
ing that trout fishing is what 
he goes out for when in 
reality fishing just gives him 
something to keep busy at 
while he is hearing things, 
seeing things and learning 
how to think. 

You know, don’t you?— 
how you learn to use your 
eyes, ears, nose and muscles 
as you go along, how you 
have to stop and figure out 
a lot of queer problems that 
the woods have all ready for 
you as soon as you know how 
to see them. 

You’ know, too, 
how it becomes auto- 
matic after a while 
and you just see 
with your eyes, your 
ears, nose and hands 
while you walk 
along thinking of 





“....this notch....was deeply cut, things a thousand 





half-round....” miles away — don’t 


you? 

So it was that day in the high forest which stands so still 
and sweet up there in the pleasant mountain valley, rimmed 
around on two sides with rock peaks that look like teeth 
when they are covered with the blanket snows which bury 
this forest half way to the top in winter. 

I fared along the trail—a faint little clear-way made in 
passing by the small people of the woods-world down 
through lost generations that have gone on with the end- 
less procession of days into the past. 

Suddenly I 
stopped — 
short. You, my 
dear friend, 
would not have 
seen anything 
to stop you 
there by that 
faint trail; 
that is, unless 
you had passed 
many days, in- 
deed, in those 
still, deep, soli- 
tudes under 
the down-hung 
canopy of the 
stiff ever- 
greens where 
all logs and all 
trees look alike 
to the tender- 
foot — and 
where each one 
is a living in- 
dividual to him 
who knows the 
ways of the 
wilderness. 

The thing 
that had 
stopped me so 
suddenly was a 
tree; just a fir 
cree, bigger 
‘....the remains of an old beaver-dug canal....” than my body, 











own brotherhood round about. 

It was not different save for a notch, deeply cut and badly de- 
cayed, in one side near the ground, just such a blemish as you will 
notice on many trees in a trip throu the great woods if you travel 
with your eyes open. 

Yet it was different, too—this notch—for it was deeply cut, half- 
round, out of the solid wood and the work of cutting had been done 
for a long, long time because the bark had regrown, curling in 
toward the old cut on all sides, as the tree grew older. This had 
already partly covered the cut and passing years would seal the old 
wound up again. Everyone is familiar with this way of mending 
broken bark, so it was not the scar in the old tree trunk, but the 
“different” look of it that had stopped me; so much for the ways 
of a good woods-loafer who knows that all things disturbed in the 
natural woods growth are caused by forces beyond control of the 
trees themselves. 


I stopped short and examined the old wound in this big tree trunk; 
clearly and unmistakably it gave its mute evidence, for age had 
not yet destroyed the plain marks where chisel-like teeth had sliced 
through the tough fir wood. It was beaver-work! Further, it was 
so old that even the chips cut from the tree were gone! I studied 
the old tree for a long time as I stood beside it, reasoning out past 
history from the evidence at hand, The tree was considerably 
larger than my body—and I’m not a stripling. 


“ ...it was a typical beaver job—and it was old... .” 


Years ago, yet recently enough in the whole age of the tree, a 
beaver had been here and cut half way through this tree while the 
maples put on the scarlet dress of early fall and the cottonwoods 
took golden light from the sun to paint their brilliant yellow leaves. 
Clearly, the work had been done early in the fall because it was very 
close to the ground. If he had tried to cut his tree in winter the 
cut would have been as much higher above ground as the depth of 
snow raised the cutter, depending on whether it was done early in 
the winter or late in the spring after the winter snows had piled 
up deeply and packed hard. This tree, then being cut close to the 
ground, proved that it had been “cut-at” in the early fall. In the 
summer beavers roam about a great deal and do not cut any big 
trees, contenting themselves with eating the bark from small 
stuff and mixing considerable other green herbage with their regular 
tree-bark diet. 

The queerest thing about the old tree was the fact that it had 
not been girdled, but had, instead, been cut into from one side only, 
on the high side of a very small knoll; the bark had been torn away 
for about four feet above the cut, leaving the tree trunk wood 
exposed there, but it was not in any way injured beyond the side- 
limits of the deep cut. 


This is unusual, for a beaver nearly always first girdles the tree 
he is going to cut and then makes his cutting afterward; so one 
usually finds many partly-cut dead trees in the neighborhood of a 
beaver pond, but it is a rare thing to find a live tree with a deep cut 
in it—and this big tree was not only alive but had also made a big 
growth after it had been cut into, thus proving beyond doubt that the 
actual cutting had been done very long ago. At a rough estimate, 
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knowing trees and their 
ways, one would guess that 
the cutting had been made 
about three hundred years 
ago—say about a hundred 
and thirty to a hundred and 
seventy-five years after 
Columbus found that there 
was such a place as the 
American continent. 

One gathered all this from 
the size of the tree when it 
was cut, compared with the 
size it is now; the story is 
in the thickness of the new 
growth plus the rotten tree- 
center where the 
wood has stood ex- 
posed to the ele- 
ments since the cut- 
ting was done, plus 
the fact that not a 
single chip from 
the old cutting 
could be found any- 
where. 

Fir sawdust does 
not rot for years; 
fir chips last twice 
as long (or longer) 
as the fir sawdust lasts, and the fir log lasts much longer 
than either the chips or the dust. Here the chips had en- 
tirely rotted and the old center-log of the tree was a mass 
of punk, but still plainly showing the old tooth marks of 
the beaver that cut it. So I came to know that it was a 
big old beaver who cut this tree half-way through more 
than three hundred years ago. 

I investigated the surroundings for I wanted the balance 
of the story. I came to the conclusion that some cougar 
had slipped up and gobbled friend beaver while he worked. 

This was reasonable to suppose because the place was 
high in the mountains and the cutting had been done years 
before white men invaded this high territory, and as the 
Indians never came up among the high peaks and valleys . 





“ 


....8some six or eight feet above 
the ground....” 


to do any trapping, man was eliminated. A cougar will aS 


kill a full grown beaver and the old tooth marks showed 

plainly that it was a full grown animal that had done this 

work. If a cougar had killed the beaver while he was working here, 
then the locality would be messed up with blood and the scent of 
the beaver to such an extent that no other beaver would come to 
finish the cutting that fall at least. 

Another thing I found was that this big tree stood seventy-five 
feet from any water and it was notched to fall to the north; I went 
out in that direction about half the length of the tree before I dis- 
covered the remains of an old beaver-dug canal such as they make 
to float small sticks thro to the pond in their logging operations. 





‘ 


? 


‘....three large cedars had been cut in one clump....’ 


This put my old logging friend too far from water for his own 
safety if a cougar should take a notion to eat him. 

Evidence was piling up and I was getting interested; I wanted to 
know what had been going on in this mountain valley years before 
that historic super-logger, old Paul Bunyan, was born in the piney 
woods along the Penobscot (or wherever it was) up in what became 
the State of Maine years after my beaver friend had finished his 


logging here in this high valley and gone the way of all good 
beavers. 

One may learn much from the signs if he knows how to read 
them, so I followed down the little brush grown canal until I came 
out into the sunshine on the grassy margin of a lovely little pond, 
clear as glass, and still as still, to mirror the surrounding timber— 
an old beaver pond which had been the home of my logging friend 
who had cut his notch in the big fir tree. His pond had been left 
so long ago that now it was only half its original depth and partly 
grass grown and neglected. A bit more investigation revealed a 
beautifully built dam below the pool with a spillway in the middle 
for the overflow—it was a typical beaver job— and it was old. I 
examined it and gathered from the cuttings and the state of preser- 
vation that the old works had been rebuilt quite recently. 

This interested me still more; I wanted to know if modern protec- 
tive laws were actually protecting the beaver to such an extent 





..midwinter, deep-snow cutting, still fast to the stump....” 


that he was coming back again with a chance of some day reclaim- 
ing his old place in nature as a builder, a logger and a maker of 
fine land in the high valleys where he stops flood waters and makes 
good settling basins with his dam-built ponds which hold back flood 
waters and create good springs through seepage lower down— 
I hoped I would find that today’s laws were saving him—and I did, 
for I found a numerous colony of original loggers back on the job! 
I discovered that these beavers do not cut a great store of wood in 
the fall as they do where the weather is colder, for there is no need 
of it. The snow gets deep, but the weather is not cold enough to 
freeze running spring water so the beavers in this high valley have 
cut trees only as they needed the bark for food in the fall and 
winter; these facts were made perfectly plain by the cuttings 
that I found, some of them 
six or eight feet above 
ground, some were only half 
that high and cut so the 
trunk still hung to the stump, 
yet the log was peeled, show- 
ing plainly that the tree had 
been cut and the bark eaten 
off while the snow was deep 
in the woods. 


Here and there I found 
trees that had been cut and 
lodged in the top of other 
trees, thus cheating the 
furred logger out of the pro- 
ceeds of his labor for he 
could not get his tree down 
after it was cut off. Others, 
great cedars, hemlocks and 
firs, I found, larger than my 
body and a hundred feet 
high, had been cut to fall 
directly into the ponds and 
then stripped of bark and 
limbs where they fell. In 
one place three large cedars 
had been cut in one clump 
and then left unused except 
for a few of the smaller 
upper limbs, which were cut 
off and floated away. 


In most places where 
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“....plainly shown in the size of 
tooth marks....” 
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beavers have lived in colo- 
nies for a considerable num- 
ber of years the food trees 
cut are mostly cottonwood, 
willow, quaking aspen and 
alder. Here in this high 
valley there are none of 
these trees except alder and 
this is scarcely touched, while 
great trees of cedar, hem- 
lock, fir, pine and spruce are 
cut right and left. 

It is entirely unusual for 
beavers to cut this class of 
trees at all yet here a large 
colony has, for years, cut the 
evergreen trees and lived on 
the bark. 


Very little foodwood has 
been cut and stored in the 
fall and all stages of winter 
cutting are evident from the 
four-foot high, midwinter, 


deep-snow cutting, still fast to the stump, to the early fall-cut tree, 
half-cut before the first snow came, then recut higher up after 


‘ 


beaten road....” 





‘....@ highway that was a....hard- 


eighteen inches of 
snow had covered the 
ground and then later 
abandoned after an- 
other snow came and 
buried both these half- 
finished jobs, leaving 
the logger with no 
tree down and a lot of 
time and work wasted. 

The size of a tree 
seemed not to bother 
these early loggers at 
all for I found where 
they had started to 
cut trees four feet 
through and then let 
go of the job. I 
rather suspect this 
was a winter job left 
unfinished when a 
warm Chinook wind 
came along and 
melted the snow, mak- 
ing it possible for the 
beavers to get plenty 
of food again without 
such hard work. I 
found many new cut- 
tings, recently done, 
scattered about among 
cuttings that were 
made so long ago that 
the stumps _ have 


pretty well rotted down during the years that have passed since. 
Some of these new cuttings have been done by very large old 


beavers still in the ponds and 
probably the pioneers of the 
new colony; this is plainly 
shown in the size of tooth marks 
and of the big chips cut this 
summer. 


I explored about a hundred 
and sixty acres of land in this 
high valley, finding dams and 
ponds all over the place. Some 
of these ponds were beautiful 
little places set with virgin 
forest and containing clear, 
clean water that furnished a 
home for many cut-throat trout. 
A good sized creek runs along 
one side of the beaver ground 
and the colony is building many 
new dams along its course. Al- 
most all the ground is low and 
the beavers live in dens they 
have dug out under the roots of 


....clean water that furnished a home for many cutthroat trout.... 





some trees so I only found 
one “house” built of sticks 
and this was a “bank-house,” 
half in and half out of water 
instead of the regular dome 
shaped, all-stick house of the 
deep ponds. In one place I 
found a “cross-over” trail be- 
tween two ponds that was a 
regular hard-beaten road, 
evidently used as a highway 
by all colony members going 
from one pond-system to an- 
other. 

I later made several trips, 
altogether with the camera 
to this new colony that is re- 
building today on an age-old 
site where beavers have al- 
ways been since the big woods 
and the mountains have stood 
where they are. I mapped 
most of the workings and 
next summer I expect to fin- 


ish this job and to find out a lot more about my logger friends who 


live here. 

When I get it 
all mapped and 
properly located 
as to section num- 
bers, etc., so it 
can be legally de- 
scribed, I’m going 
to try and get 
this old colony 
site set aside as 
a government 
park and get 
what I consider 
one of the finest 
examples of 
beaver work any- 
where on the con- 
tinent, opened for 
public inspection. 

It is a beauty 
spot in the deep 
woods, filled with 
little waterways 
and ponds where 
the trees are re- 
flected as in a 
mirror and where 
you can drop back 
into the primeval 
conditions that 
have always held 
sway here since 
the world was 
born. 
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The rest of it is that the northern transcontinental automobile 





“ ...this was a bank-house, half in and half out of water....’ 


? 


road runs within a pistol shot of 
the lower end of this old-time 
beaver colony site, and a camp 
site could be opened on the high- 
way so that tourists could stop 
here for a day and see the great- 
est little colony of original log- 
gers to be found in an easily 
reached spot in the whole coun- 
try. The forest reserve includes 
the mountain range here and the 
ponds are already within it, but 
the beaver colony should be set 
aside as a national park or a 
national monument. On the east 
bank of Gold Creek is a make- 
shift Forest Service camp site 
from which you can visit this 
colony of my old logger friends, 
who know more about trees than 
any of us. 
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A Plea for Co-operation for Greater § 


[By C. H. Crawford, Walla Walla, Wash.] 





The distributer of lumber needs to get in 
closer touch with the producer. It is for the good 
of the lumber industry as well as for his own 
good. He needs to know more about the different 
grades developed in the manufacture of lumber. 
He needs to see the many assortments of items 
that accumulate at mills and to help them work 
such overstocks off. There is a place for every- 
thing a mill makes, and since the rapid turn-over 
of such overstocks is a vital item in the cost of 
production every assistance the retail  dis- 
tributer can be toward increasing turn-over will be 
reflected in the eventual cost of lumber and the 
cost of a home to the consumer. Everyone of us 
is vitally interested in seeing the price of lumber 
and shingles stabilized. I think we are at present 
witnessing the adjustment of costs of manufacture 
and distribution. There is an opportunity while 
you are here, to visit some of the sawmills, and I 
think we should take advantage of it and make 
any suggestions to producers of lumber that are 
for the good of the retail lumber industry. Should 
you fail to do this, your visit to this conference 
will not be most useful. 

A Great Deal in Common 

As I have stated before, retail lumbermen and 
the lumber manufacturer have a great deal in 
common. I think that every annual meeting of 
retail lumbermen should have representatives of 
lumber manufacturers in attendance who are there 
officially as representatives of the manufacturers 
to confer and help us correct our errors; and also 
that every large conference of the lumber manu- 
facturers should have in attendance members of 
the retail lumber fraternity, who likewise are there 
to make suggestions for the betterment of lumber 
distribution. If I were asked to make a sugges- 
tion to lumber manufacturers as to how I thought 
they could help in the distribution of the product, 
I think I should say they are very weak in help- 
ing in sales promotion. I believe they should con- 
tribute to a fund which would be used to advertise 
nationally, just the same as the automobile manu- 
facturer advertises his completed product. 


Benefits of Association 


The older members of this association have wit- 
nessed a great many changes in its objectives since 
its inception. We have as our platform today the 
betterment of the service the retailer gives his cus- 
tomer, We often are told by men who are not so 
fortunate as to be members of this association that 
they would like to join hands with us if they could 
be shown where it is of any value to them in their 
business. I should like to ask you: 

Who first put on the market for the benefit of 
the retailer and consumer a plan book system with 
itemized material lists? 

Who first perfected a correspondence’ school 
course for lumber salesmen so that they might 
learn properly to read blue prints and plans? 

Who first began a creative campaign for better 
selling methods among retailers and called atten- 
tion to the fact that the consumer is not inter- 
ested in the price of raw material, but rather the 
thing made of that material. 

Who first prepared creative advertising copy for 
retail lumber merchants? 

Who first provided a traffic department for trac- 
ing cars, auditing freight bills and returning to its 
members one hundred cents of every dollar of 
claims collected, which department is continually 
watching the interests of the retailer for equitable 
rates? 

Who first printed and distributed to its members 
the lien laws of all the association States? 

Who first secured definite data regarding un- 
lawful billing of lumber with other merchandise 
by parties in direct competition with its member 
lumbermen who were pursuing legitimate methods? 

Who is continually watching legislation affect- 
ing the interests of retail lumbermen? 

Who made it possible for retail lumbermen to 
reduce their cost of insurance through the reduc- 
tion of the board rates to meet those offered by our 
mutual insurance? 

I could go on naming dozens of other good 
things done for the retail lumberman from which 
in many cases non-members as well as members 
have benefited. Just let me ask, who can afford 
not to belong? 

I have heard about men who were not big 
enough to understand the meaning of the word 
codperate ; the fellow who believes the community 
in which he lives owes him a living; the fellow 





*Extracts from address delivered at annual 
meeting of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association at Seattle, Wash., Feb. 18-21, 1925. 
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whose sole purpose in business is to beat his com- 
petitor out of a sale no matter what the margin 
of profit; the fellow that tears down and never 
builds up. I don’t believe there are many of that 
class left in the retail lumber industry, and I am 
sure there are many dealers who would affiliate 
with such an organization as this if given the 
opportunity. 


Support of Every Retailer Needed 

It is not necessary for me to say that we need 
the support of every retail lumberman, but if it 
is to be got only by getting down on our knees 
and begging, I say that members secured in that 
manner will be of no value to the association, and 
I am sure it is not becoming as large an associa- 
tion of retail lumbermen as this is to secure its 
members in that manner. We want members who 
want us and are willing to do their bit toward the 
betterment of the retail lumber industry, if they 
are given the privilege of a membership in this 
association. 

This association does not foster price fixing, 
neither does it harbor the cutthroat. We are 
anxious to do all we can to educate the price 
cutter toward a better knowledge of his cost of 
doing business. 


Should Study Up on Cost of Doing Business 


We all need to study up on the cost of doing 
business. You would be surprised to find out how 
much money we are losing on some of our side- 
lines. Make an investigation of your margin of 
profit on cement, especially carload sales, after 
adding the percent of cost of overhead, and you'll 
be surprised. Not enough of us are following the 
theory that it is better to do $50,000 at a profit 
than $100,000 worth and lose money. Too many 
of us are selling on some competitor’s figures or 
upon hearsay quotations rather than having a 
price list of our own and using it. 

The business concerns of this country that have 
made the greatest successes from every standpoint 
are the ones whose business policies are founded 
on service, and I am proud to be connected with 
an association having as its main objective the 
betterment of the service its members are render- 
ing their customers. 

Friends, we must begin considering the future 
of this industry more seriously. At the present 
rate of consumption we can see in the far distance 
the end of our western timber supply. What are 
we going to do when it has been exhausted? Can 
we afford to permit it to be exhausted? 

We must, every one of us, consider this matter 
more seriously and do our part along lines that 
will prolong the future life of the lumber industry. 
The amount of wastage that takes place around 
some sawmills is appalling. The refuse burner 
consumes millions of feet of valuable lumber an- 
nually. Statistics show us that of the average 
log which enters a sawmill, 55 percent emerges as 
useful product. The balance is bark, slabs, saw- 
kerf, edgings and trimmings. The lumber manu- 
facturing industry of the West will be greatly 
benefited when more economy is used in produc- 
ing lumber. 


Retaller’s Part in Waste Prevention 

The retailer can also do his part in waste pre- 
vention. Every one of us has had opportunity to 
witness the enormous amount of waste material 
some carpenters are able to make. For instance, 
a customer comes in for material to lay a porch 
floor which is 9 feet wide, and buys 10-foot ma- 
terial, cutting off one foot; this invariably goes 
into waste. I could name innumerable similar 
examples. We should know where our material is 
being used and instill in our customers, more espe- 
cially the carpenters, that they must help toward 
the prevention of waste, and also save themselves 
in many instances part of the cost thereby. 

The use of preservatives which will lengthen the 
life of wood is a thing which deserves our en- 
couragement. Conservative estimates show us 
that by methods now available we can reduce 
the drain upon forests over 25 percent without 
reducing the amount of use or service rendered, 
and without adopting any methods which are not 
now commercially feasible and economical. Re- 
tail lumbermen must do their part toward waste 
prevention. 

Another vital step toward the extension of the 
lumber industry is the reforestation movement. 
Replanting those cut-over lands that are not bet- 
ter fitted for agriculture is very important. 
Lately there has been much talk about reforesta- 
tion, but those few concerns that are taking ac- 
tion are the ones deserving our commendation. 


Credits and collections 
have been most impor- 
tant to the welfare of 
the lumber industry. We 
must have a more uni- 
form plan for selling ma- 





Cc. H. CRAWFORD 
Walla Walla, Wash. 





terial on time. I urge the 
adoption by lumbermen 
of uniform terms of sale. 
We need a better lien 
law. It would seem to 
me a lien law that was 
alike in every State should be fostered by lumber- 
men. I am sure you will be interested in joining 
with the two gentlemen who are to make us talks 
upon the subject of credits and discuss it freely, 





Remodeling Campaign Approved 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is deserving of a 
great deal of praise for its sponsoring of the re- 
modeling campaign. The booklet it has published, 
showing the views of a home before and after 
remodeling, is one that every salesman needs. It 
is a silent salesman worthy of distribution, and 
will make many sales for the retail lumberman if 
he makes use of it. 

Every lumberman shoud give more vital atten- 
tion to home financing. I believe the manufac- 
turer is as much interested as the distributer. 


Loan on Home Better Security 


We need to educate our building and loan asso- 
ciations and our bankers to the fact that a 70 
percent loan on the cost of a home is better se- 
curity than loaning on sales contracts for cars. 
At the present time, I know several banking in- 
stitutions owned and managed by men who are 
capable and have sound business judgment that 
will buy automobile contracts for 80 percent of 
the selling price, and won’t loan over 50 percent 
of the selling price of a home. Gentlemen, it’s a 
matter of education. The loaning of money on 
homes has been going on for many years, and the 
50 percent valuation was established years ago, 
before the aytomobile industry came into existence. 
The financing of the automobile contract is in its 
infancy. Automobile dealers have been wider 
awake than we lumbermen. They have established 
their valuation on the present-day basis and are 
able to enjoy the benefits of having our bankers 
finance their conditional sales contracts without 
difficulty. At the same time the financier con- 
tinues to view the sales contract for a home on 
the 50 percent basis. Gentlemen, we are as much 
to blame as anyone for failing to progress as have 
other industries. It is for you and me and every 
other building material merchant to educate our 
financial institutions to loan as large, if not larger, 
percentages of valuation on homes as they do on 
other sales contracts. 

I have no intention to offer any criticism of 
financial institutions handling automobile paper, 
but do believe that they should regard paper given 
for the purchase of a home as good as is any con- 
tract of sale that is being handled by financial in- 
stitutions today. Some of the more enterprising 
bankers of today are aware of the comparative 
security and are loaning 75 percent of the sales 
contract on homes, and it is up to you and me to 
help in this matter of educating them to get a 
more serviceable idea of the loan value of a home. 

I believe we have at last passed through the 
worst of our period of readjustment and are now 
facing a bright future. In some parts of our terri- 
tory the recovery may not come as rapidly as in 
others. We have for the last several years been 
striving against a period of depression and it has 
been a difficult task for many to keep their heads 
up. Not for years has there been such unanimity 
among business leaders as to the bright prospects 
for better business in the immediate future. From 
our President down to the humblest business man, 
everyone is prophesying a big year. So that we 
lumbermen may serve our customers to the best of 
our ability, let us be more optimistic. Keep our 
head up. Let’s practice integrity, honesty in sell- 
ing prices, honesty in advertising. Respect the 
right margin of profit and give considerate thought 
to our competitor. And last, but not least, let’s 
all join hands and coédperate with the Western 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association for the betterment 
of the lumber industry. 
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Western Retailers Adopt Code of Business Principles 


(Continued from Front Page) 


11. All bills should be paid when due, and with 
local checks, or explanation should be made to 
creditors for failure to do so. 


12. Deductions made for delivery costs should 
not be made unless the delivery is made at a 
place other than that specified or unless such de- 
ductions are called for by the contract. 

13. Goods should not be returned after lapse of 
unreasonable time and in no case should mer- 
chandise be returned freight collect. 

14. All goods received in error or in excess of 
those billed and all undercharges should be 
promptly reported, in the same manner as are in- 
correct charges and overcharges. 

15. Any complaint as to quality or quantity 
should be reported immediately by the purchaser. 

16. Arbitrary adjustment of bills for any cause 
whatsoever, without notice, is unethical. 


17. It is wrong to seek to obtain redress in ad- 
justment by threat to discontinue business rela- 
tions. 

18. Errors in purchasing should not be corrected 
by rejection or non-acceptance of goods on falsities. 


19. The purchasing agent should not accept any 
gratuity, commission, allowance or any indirect 
profit in connection with any purchases, and the 
seller must not offer any. 

20. He should not, while acting as purchaser, be 
at the same time, without disclosing the fact to 
the proprietor or executive officer if it be a cor- 
poration, a director or shareholder in any com- 
pany, or own any interest in any business or part- 
nership from which he purchases. 


civic and commercial associations. He should par- 
ticularly participate in those in which he is quali- 
fied to act. 

8. The lumberman should gather and dissemi- 
nate practical and useful.information relating to 
the building business in order to provide the public 
with fair and correct general understanding of 
building matters, and also to refute untrue, unfair 
or exaggerated statements on such subjects appear- 
ing in the public press or elsewhere. 

4. The lumberman should inform himself on the 
provisions and decisions of the United States In- 
come Tax Law, so his annual report will comply 
with the law, and be found correct in all partic- 
ulars by Government inspectors. 

5. The lumberman should inform himself con- 
cerning the local, State and national laws regulat- 
ing the lumber business, particularly those re- 
lating to housing regulations, health and sanita- 
tion, and should always codperate with the proper 
authorities in the enforcement of such existing 
laws. 

6. The lumberman should interest himself in all 
proposed legislation affecting the lumber industry, 
study its provisions, justice and fairness and take 
measures, in connection with others, to see that 
the best interests and welfare of the retail lumber 
industry and the community are safeguarded. 


SECTION FIvVE—RULES OF CONDUCT WITH 
CUSTOMERS 
Dealers will create confidence with the purchas- 
ing public by deserving it. The object of rules of 
conduct under this section is to make satisfied 
customers. 


1. The dealer should take advantage of no man’s 








THE NATION’S BUSINESS— 


Has never been improved by calamity howling. 

Is something in which everyone has something invested. 

Can not pay dividends unless we all take an interest. 

Can not be expected to prosper through unrighteous methods. 
Always suffers when any one class is in control of its management. 
Shows a greater need for steady work than for loose talk. 

Suffers less from foreign competition than from domestic profligacy. 








SECTION THREE—-RULES OF CONDUCT WITH 
FELLOW DEALERS 
The rules of conduct under this section have as 
their object the promotion of fair and equitable 
competition in the lumber business. 


1. The building material merchant should estab- 
lish and maintain intimate, cordial and friendly 
relations with other building material merchants. 


2. The building material merchant should prac- 
tice clean and honorable competition. 


3. The building material merchant should lead 
and support others in the trade to higher ideals 
of business integrity and morality, and each and 
all should discountenance and condemn bribery of 
competitor’s employees, spying on competitor’s 
plans, trailing of competitor’s delivery and sales 
agents, bribing or offering gratuities to railroad 
employees for information about competitor’s ship- 
ments, abstracting, copying or unfairly obtaining 
information in regard to a competitor’s business. 

4. The building material merchant should not 
make false or disparaging statements, either writ- 
ten or oral, or circulate harmful rumors respect- 
ing a competitor’s product, his selling prices, or his 
business, financial or personal standing. He should 
not emulate the trade mark, trade name, slogans 
or advertising matter of his competitor. 

5. The building material merchant should not 
solicit the cancelation of orders previously placed 
with another, but should consider an order placed 
with a competitor as a closed incident. 

6. No merchant should directly or indirectly so- 
licit an employee to leave the employment of an- 
other merchant. 


SECTION Four—RULES OF CONDUCT WITH GENERAL 
PuBLIC 


1. It is improper practice to engage in any 
ee which is contrary to law or public wel- 
are, 


; 2. The lumberman should have a lively interest 
in all that relates to the civic welfare of his com- 
munity, and should join and support the local, 


ignorance, and should see that employees are truth- 
ful and straightforward, and that they do not mis- 
represent or overcharge. Treat the keen and the 
confiding buyer alike. 


2. The dealer must not take unfair advantage of 
purchasers by profiteering in seasons of great de- 
mand, short supply, or in other emergencies. 


3. The dealer should adopt some rational and 
efficient cost system so he may secure a just and 
fair percentage of profit on all sales. In figuring 
the cost, the dealer must not include only labor 
and material, but also the proportionate cost of 
wear and tear of plant and equipment, interest on 
borrowed money, losses in business and all other 
expenses which arise out of the operation of the 
business. 

4. The custom of giving out-of-the-ordinary serv- 
ice, or giving extra service without charge, is not 
good business. A fair remuneration should be 
charged for such transactions. 


5. The dealer should be accurate in his printed 
or oral words, whether they be part of a sales 
talk, or general conversation with patrons or 
others. Accuracy is not only the absence of ac- 
tual misstatement but also the presence of any 
facts which will prevent the hearer or reader tak- 
ing a wrong inference or making an incorrect de- 
duction. 

6. Any wilful misrepresentation as to market 
conditions or supply to justify prices charged is 
fraudulent and therefore to be condemned, 


7. Advertisements which are false, or which 
have a tendency to mislead or which do not con- 
vey the whole truth, or which do not conform to 
business integrity, are unethical. 


8. A sale involving the extension of credit is not 
a good sale unless a definite written understand- 
ing is had with the buyer at time sale is con- 
summated as to when, how and where payment 
is to be made. The strict observance of this prac- 
tice by the dealer will eliminate many collection 
worries and reduce to a minimum the carrying 
over of accounts receivable. 


ARTICLE 4 


RULES OF CONDUCT GOVERNING THE MAKING AND 
EXECUTING OF CONTRACTS - 


The rules of conduct under this section have as 
their object the regulation of contracts between all 
of the parties mentioned in the code, to-wit: The 
employer and employee, buyer and seller, the lum- 
berman and the purchasing public etc. 

1. Contracts should be made so that all of the 
parties to the contract are mutually benefited. 


2. A contract should be simple in offer and ac- 
ceptance, sufficiently formal to be valid, with the 
considerations concisely expressed and with an ob- 
ject unquestionably legal. It should avoid obscure 
language, useless verbiage, and the inclusion of so 
called “‘joker’’ clauses. 


38. A contract should never be signed without 
reading and fully understanding it. 


4. Dealers should refuse to sign a contract, the 
provisions of which are not mutually beneficial. 


5. The terms of the contract should be carried 
out according to the spirit as well as to the 
letter of the agreement. 

6. The word-of-mouth contract is as valid as the 
written contract, and must be as faithfully carried 
out. 


7. Dealers should always uphold the honor and 
integrity of their trade by faithful performance of 
all of the provisions of the contracts, both written 
and verbal, which they made, or which are made 
by authorized agents in their employ. 


8. Specifications accompanying a contract 
should not only state the quantities, qualities and 
a complete description of articles specified, but 
also clearly define the trade terms used or trade 
names and customs understood to be part of the 
specifications. 


9. It is unethical to cover possible oversights 
and errors in either contracts or specifications by 
indefinite clauses or clauses which are capable of 
two interpretations. 

ARTICLE 5 
RvuLES oF Conpuct TO CoveR CERTAIN WELL 
KNOWN VIOLATIONS OF ETHICAL PRACTICES 


1. The giving of gratuities whether by the pay- 
ment of money, presents, treats, advertising, com- 
missions or any other means, to contractors, rep- 
resentatives or employees of competitors, or to 
public officials is commercial bribery and is not 
only unethical but in many jurisdictions is con- 
trary to law, and in interstate commerce is con- 
trary to the decisions of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. 


2. Advertising shall not be purchased unless 
when critically analyzed from a business stand- 
point the medium offered is calculated to bring a 
return. Advertising for any other reason is un- 
ethical. 

ARTICLE 6 


GENERAL PROVISIONS RESPECTING THE CODE AND 
THE OBLIGATION OF ITS OBSERVANCE 


Since Inmber merchants require a_ certain 
amount of capital for the establishment of the 
business, the right of such capital to an adequate 
return for its use is affirmed. 

The dealer should at all times seek to elevate 
the standards of the retail lumber business by 
practicing the ethical standards of business prac- 
tice set forth in this code, and be enthusiastic in 
inspiring others in the business to do likewise. 

Each individual dealer who conducts his busi- 
ness so that his own honor will never be be- 
smirched by his own act or omission will aid 
in maintaining the honor of the entire retail lum- 
ber business. 

All controversies or disputes, either with those 
from whom the dealer purchases or to whom he 
sells materials, which can not be adjusted amicably 
and to the satisfaction of all concerned, shall be 
submitted to a board of arbitration, all parties in- 
volved in the controversy or dispute to abide and 
be governed by the decision of such board of ar- 
bitration, thereby maintaining good will and cordial 
relationships throughout all branches of the trade. 

The adoption of this code by the Western Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association places an obligation on 
all its members to sincere and faithful performance 
of the rules of conduct so set down. 

CAREER BEEBEAAAAEAS 

ADDITIONAL seed beds have been planted 
in all of the New York conservation commis- 
sion’s nurseries to increase the supply of plant- 
ing stock to keep pace with the rapid increase 
in the demand for young trees for the reforesta- 
tion of idle lands. The total capacity of seed 
beds now planted is 32,000,000 trees. 
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SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 
21—Reaffirming in a 
dozen different ways its 
adherence to the Golden 
Rule in business trans- 
actions, the twenty-sec- 





A. L. PORTER, 
Spokane, Wash. ; 
Secretary-treasurer 





ond annual institute of 
the Western Retail 














Lumbermen’s  Associa- 
tion and the Lumber- 
men’s Mutual Society 


came to the close of a 
three days’ session late yesterday afternoon. 
[Nore: A telegraphic report of the Wednes- 
day and Thursday morning sessions appeared 
on pages 62-63 of the Feb. 21 issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.—EDpITOR.| Through 
the efforts and long continued labors of a 
committee headed by Robert Anderson, of 
Logan, Utah, it received and adopted a code of 
ethics founded on the sublime principle of mu- 
tuality. It likewise adopted retail terms of 
sale, holding in view the rights of both parties 
to a transaction. It entered into a discussion 
of the best means of stimulating the construc- 
tion of homes, viewing it from the standpoint 
of helpful financing to the prospective home 
builder; and in this connection it listened to a 
most interesting discussion and portrayal of 
the merits of the remodeling movement which 
this year has received impetus in all parts of 
the United States. It adopted a resolution dep- 
recating wasteful manufacturing methods and 
excessive production, and likewise pledged co- 
operation in a movement to bring about a 
proper balance at a legitimate profit. It sup- 
ported standardization. It elected Herbert A. 
Templeton, of Portland, Ore., as president, and 
chose Portland as the meeting place of the 
1926 institute. 


The association was welcomed to this city 
by the Hoo-Hoo Club of Seattle, Alvin 
Schwager, president, which organization, in 
connection with the welcome extended to mem- 
bers of the Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, arriving here by special train, 
staged probably the most elaborate entertain- 
ment ever given by the lumbermen of the Pa- 
cific Northwest. More than forty members 
forming the entertainment committee fune- 
tioned 100 percent under the chairmanship of 
William C. Krafve. The Hoo-Hoo Club con- 
ducted a notable concatenation, initiating twen- 
ty-two kittens into the mysteries of the order. 
The club members met guests at trains and 
boats, providing necessary automobiles. They 
entertained the visitors at a great luncheon, 
planned sight-seeing tours on land and water, 
they gave theater parties, and at the culmina- 
tion gave a dinner and dance with attendance 
so large that two ballrooms were necessary to 
care for those who attended. The amusement 
features ran the gamut from Hawaiian song 
and dance to ‘‘I Pagliacci.’’ The party re- 
vealed splendor in its youth and beauty, and 
riotous play of color. It was held in the Span- 
ish ballroom and the Italian room of the new 
Olympic Hotel. All the meetings of the insti- 
tute likewise were held in the hotel. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON 


A subject of considerable interest to the re- 
tailers, ‘‘Simplification and Standardization of 
Shingle Grades,’’ was developed by 8. P. 
Johns, district sales manager of the Weyer- 
haeuser Sales Co., with headquarters at Sno- 
qualmie Falls, Wash. He observed at the out- 
set that what is needed in shingles and lumber 
is a single standard for a given item, so that 
the different species are interchangeable at 
least in size and pattern. He paid a tribute 
to the secretary of commerce as a man of pecu- 


liar fitness for that position, observing that 
Mr. Hoover’s education and training, that of 
an engineer in the broadest sense, enables him 
to analyze the different lines of business, point- 
ing out the rough spots and weak points, sug- 
gesting general rules for economy and elimina- 
tion of waste. ‘‘In the shingle and lumber 
business,’’ said Mr. Johns, ‘‘we believe this 
can be accomplished by standardizing and 
simplifying of sizes and practices; but Mr. 
Hoover wants the shinglemen and the lumber- 
men to carry out the details of the plan. He 
does not believe in the Government getting into 
business, but he does believe in the application 
of business principles to business. The appli- 
cation of standardization and simplification is 
the all-important step now. How is the best 
way to put it into effect? That is the ques- 
tion.’’ 

Mr. Johns then gave the specifications of the 
new standards in shingles—the three lengths of 
24-inch, 18-inch and 16-inch, and the four 
grades to each length, except the 24-inch, where 
the B, or second grade, is omitted. He con- 
tinued: 

One of the most important changes is the out- 
lawing of all 6/2 shinglts, and this is the one 
point to which we sincerely trust your association 
will give its full coiperation, because the 6/2 
shingles are used very largely in the territory cov- 
ered by your membership. This improvement in 
the new grades has met with almost universal ap- 
proval outside of your association. I believe it 
only needs your careful consideration to insure 
your endorsement. Manufacturers agree almost 
unanimously that shingles should not be thinner 
than five butts to two inches, yet they continue 
making them just so long as the retail dealer de- 
mands them. What we need is concerted action 
by retailer, wholesaler and manufacturer against 
this thin stock for the good of shingles and shingle 





roofs. The 6/2 shingles were made originally to 
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Chart visualizing new standard grades for red cedar shingles as approved 
by Department of Commerce 


overcome the high freight to the eastern markets. 
They were first made in the red cedar timber dis- 
trict to compete wtih white pine and cypress shin- 
gles, which were about five to 1% inches, and were 
shipped on a comparatively low freight rate. This 
6/2 shingle has given fairly good service as a roof 
covering, as cedar does not decay, but the thickness 
is not sufficient to overcome the danger from me- 
chanical wear and climatic effects. The life of 
the roof is, therefore, materially shortened. We 
want to do justice to shingles by having them 
thick enough to give a body to the roof, so they 
will not cup and warp back and forth with the 
changes of the weather, until they split—and then, 
perhaps, a leak. 

Many States, such as Nebraska and Texas, a few 





Western Retailers Reaffirm Adherence 


years ago used very largely the thin shingles; now 
they are only using 5/2 thickness, but Texas is 
using a large amount of 5/2%4 thickness, and 
many of the thick 24-inch shingles. 

Trying to Put Shingles on Business Basis 

The shingle manufacturers are trying in every 
way possible to put the shingle business on a busi- 
ness basis. They believe the plan of the American 
standards is a needed improvement. They want to 
make better shingles, and they want to make it 
profitable for you as retailers to handle them and 
more of them from time to time? They are hoping 
that the day may soon come when supply and de- 
mand will more nearly meet, and that a reasonable 
price may be received for their product; and that 
that reasonable price may have some stability, 
rather than the radical fluctuations which are so 
characteristic of the shingle market. 

During his remarks Mr. Johns referred to a 
large chart on the rostrum, visualizing the new 
standard grades for shingles, as approved by 
the Department of Commerce. 


Tells How to Build a Business 


‘¢Building a Business That Lasts,’’ by B. J. 
Williams, director of sales The Paraffine Com- 
panies (Inc.), San Francisco, proved to be one 
of the most interesting papers on the program. 
No business, he said, would reach large propor- 
tions without having in it a ‘‘prophet,’’ as 
well as a ‘‘profit’’—a man of far-seeing vision, 
of high courage and sublime faith. The most 
important factor was the human factor. Mr. 
Williams observed that there were many evils, 
such as the lack of a stable one-price system, 
failure to use a proper system of cost account- 
ing, lack of frank dealing among competitors, 
undue extension of credits, substitution of 
lower grades, cutting of prices on side lines— 
and so on. <A business was entitled to a reason- 
able profit. A business should give ‘‘service’’; 
but not in the overworked and abused sense in 
which the word has come 
to be employed. 


Harry I. Worth, presi- 
dent of the Worth Lum- 
ber Co., Seattle, in 
taking up the subject, 
‘‘EKconomie Lumber 
Buying,’’ alluded to the 
fact that as a boy he 
knew Herbert A. Tem- 
pleton, and reminded 
the retailers that he 
himself had grown up in 
his father’s retail yard 
in the middle West. 
Later he was buyer for 
a line of yards ‘‘ before 
degenerating or advanc- 
ing to the wholesale bus- 
iness.??’ Mr. Worth 
said: 

This somewhat varied 
experience has given me 
a conception of the lum- 
ber industry which is pos- 
sibly somewhat different 
from that of a man who 
has been either a retailer, 
wholesaler or manufac- 
turer all his life. To me 
the lumber business is a 
single equation symbol- 
ized by a fir tree here in 
the Washington forests 
and a prospective home 
in Montana, New Eng- 
land or California. The 
problem is to transform this tree into that home 
in the most economic way possible. 


Retailer as Buyer and Seller 

Mr. Worth discussed the status of the re- 
tailer, not only as a buyer but as a seller. He 
cited that the expenditures for automobiles in 
towns where new building was slow would 
‘*shock us,’’? and that the millions spent for 
radio were ‘‘almost unbelievable.’’ That 
money, he observed, does not increase lumber 
sales or help the prosperity of the lumbermen. 
Science and business initiative had increased 
the supply of all kinds of goods until the prob- 
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lem was not so much to supply the needs of 
the race as to increase desires, consuming abil- 
ity and buying power. Therein lay the expla- 
nation of the millions spent in advertising. Mr. 
Worth continued: 

That all seems to be a long way from my subject 
of economic buying, but I want to bring out the 
problem of transforming our fir tree into that 
home. Solving this problem, and developing the 
demand for lumber, depends not only on advertis- 
ing and increasing the desire of people to buy lum- 
ber but also on the fir tree being changed into a 
home by the most economic process possible. Lum- 
ber goes through many hands—timber owner, log- 
ger, manufacturer, wholesaler, salesman and _ re- 
tailer. Each of these must do his part efficiently, 
or there will be lost motion and added expense 
which will increase the final cost to the ultimate 
consumer and that will reduce the use of lumber. 
Our industry must act as a unit in economically 
satisfying the home-builder, because of the com- 
petition for the customer’s dollar by both substi- 
tute building materials and other merchandise, 
such as automobiles, trips to Europe, fine clothes, 
and so on. Each cog in the great lumber industry 
must do its part, or should be eliminated, and will 
be eliminated if a better method can be discovered. 
I remember how the mail order house was feared 
by the retailer. It looked like the extermination 
of the retail yard. Direct mail selling was an 
effort to distribute lumber more economically. The 
retailer has survived, not because of any divine 
right to exist, but because he has proved himself 
a necessary and efficient factor in distributing 
lumber. 

Mission of the Wholesaler 


Referring to the mission of the wholesaler, 
who often is called ‘‘an unnecessary middle- 
man,’’ Mr. Worth said: 

The wholesaler is needed by the great majority 
of the mills. Probably less than 10 percent of the 
fir mills have a large enough operation to justify 
a sales organization sufficient to keep in touch with 
the widely scattered markets and sell their own 
output. <A fir log produces a variety of grades and 
items that must be sold to differing territories and 
customers. No small or even medium-sized mill 
could possibly dispose of its stock to all the various 
markets where it must go. The wholesaler is the 
most economic means of reaching these scattered 
customers, because his volume is large, or he 
specializes in a certain class of business and han- 
dles a particular item from many mills. The 
wholesaler justifies his existence only by bringing 
manufacturer and retailer together at less ex- 
pense than any other known method. If a better 
means is found, the wholesaler will and should be 
eliminated; but under present conditions the 
elimination of the wholesaler would result in you 
retailers paying more for your lumber and the man 
ufacturer realizing less for his product, because 
to eliminate the wholesaler will force the great 
majority of mills to sell their lumber themselves: 
and this will prove so expensive that it will reduce 
the net value which they realize for the product. 
Many mills would find it so expensive to sell that 
they would be forced to close down. This would 
reduce production; and it is an established eco- 
nomic principle that price depends on the relation 
of supply and demand. Reduce the supply, and 
prices will advance. 

It would seem that a few large manufacturers 
would try to drive out the wholesaler, thus closing 
down many mills and bringing about higher prices 
to the benefit of the few. Some may think this, 
but the broadminded mechandiser realizes that 
prosperity does not result from curtailed produc- 
tion which advances prices because higher prices 
automatically reduce sales and narrow markets. 
Real prosperity and success for all depends on per- 
fecting the whole process from tree to home to 
such an economic basis as to place prices at a 
minimum, increasing markets and consumption to 
4 maximum, so all can work to capacity and at a 


profit. 
‘*Business Outlook for 1925’’ 

Robert B. Allen, secretary-manager of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, dis- 
cussed ‘‘The Business Outlook for 1925,’’ in 
an address bristling with facts and sparkling 
with humor, saying: 

If there ever -was a setting forecasting a year 
of consistent, safe, sane, legitimate, non-profiteer- 
ing prosperity we have it now. 

The troubles of the farmer are not entirely over, 
but he is 65 percent better off than in the darkest 
Period of farm depression in 1921, with prospects 
for continued improvement. 

Basic industries, with the exception of lumber, 








olden Rule—Adopt Code of Ethics 


now have business bookings far in excess of all 
earlier anticipation. 

The railroads, better managed than ever before, 
have budgets this year calling for an investment of 
$1,300,000,000 in betterments. 

The most conservative of construction econom- 
ists say we are right up against another $5,000,- 
000,000 building year. 

Credit conditions are improving. 
than they have been for five years. 

Foreign exchange has at last attained an emi 
nence on the road to parity that assures export 
trade in great volume. 

Money is plentiful with interest rates advancing, 
but sufficiently low to encourage legitimate enter- 
prise. The banking situation is superb. 

Destructive policies in legislation, which were 
disturbing business factors last year, are at last 
temporarily shelved by the last election. 

On top of that, we are not only rich in prospects 
but materially wealthy beyond any other nation in 
the world in natural resources and facilities to make 
our dreams of prosperity come true. 

As a nation we produce 59 percent of all the 
steel that is produced in the world; 60 percent of 
all the pig iron; 53 percent of all the cotton; 26 
percent of all the wheat; 31 percent of all other 
cereals; 40 percent of all the coal; 58 percent of 
all the petroleum; and so on down the line, all of 
which enables us to spend 90 percent of our lives 
limiting parking space for 87 percent of all the 
automobiles in the world. 

All these things we have—and yet we can not 
safely draw a final conclusion for 1925, especially 
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Who Spoke on “Sales 
Promotion” 
manufac- 


in lumber—and more especially in the 


ture of lumber. The producers’ capacity to pro- 
duce is greater than the consumers’ capacity to 
consume, even under current highly favorable 


basic conditions. 


Outlook Good; Outcome Uncertain 

The outlook is good, but the outcome uncertain. 
What 1925 will be, especially in lumber, is up to 
the individual captains of industry ; and, whether 
or not they observe the law of supply and demand. 
There will be times during the year when night 
shift sawmill operation will be justified. There 
will be seasons when demand will searcely justify 
single-shift operation. The result on the year’s 
operation hinges on what the individual producer 
does when demand takes its seasonable sags. 

Right now in our industry we are ignoring the 
economic storm signals. Winter months in the 
Pacific Northwest are favorable to heavy lumber 
production. Winter weather in the consuming 
territory is unfavorable to lumber consumption. As 
producers our practice is the most possible speedy 
shipping of our cut. You will not find any large 
stocks unsold in mill hands. We start the Happy 
New Year completely out of step with demand, and 
we wish each other a Merry Christmas completely 
out of breath—financially. 

Last year, out here, we had splendid prospects. 
Production hit high the first month of the year 
and kept right on hitting high regardless of de- 
mand. In the fir region we cut 8,500,000,000 feet 
of lumber and succeeded in shipping it; but, as 
an industry, we lost 45 cents a thousand on the 
year’s operation, notwithstanding the fact that we 
cut production cost $3.88 during the year. While 





doing that, the market 
slipped $4.23 due, pri- 
marily, to our inea- 
pacity to control our 
overcapacity. 

A balancing of pro- 
duction with seasonal 
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demand is the only an- 
swer to the problem, 
but curtailment must be 
by voluntary individual 
action, and the industry | 
is too highly individual- 
istic and too highly 
competitive within itself even to hope for that. 
Most every operator has an excellent reason why 
his mill should run full tilt at all times; and an 
equally good reason why the other fellow’s mill 
should run only one shift or remain idle. 

Our Government—and it’s the best there is on 
earth, ever has been or ever will be—has a some- 
what academic view of the situation in that it 
insists that we bend backwards in a puritanical 
observance of impractical and obsolete antitrust 
laws, by slashing away our natural forest resource 
when demand for it is light; and at the same time 
public sentiment and the Government insisting 
that we conserve those resources. 

Now this may all seem a very pessimistic con- 
clusion for 1925 with its basically bright pros- 
pects, but no man ever made a reputation for cor- 
rect prohpecy in lumber. This year, which we are 
now endeavoring to negotiate to our financial ad- 
vantage and public service, reminds me of the cross- 
word puzzle—the design of which is beautiful and 
enticing. But I am fearful that it is full of ver- 
tical and horizontal industrial grief, to say nothing 
of static, remote control, breach of promise, de- 
tours and carburetor trouble. This I do know: 
Lumber, now below the cost of production, will not 
be lower, because cost of production is beyond the 
possibility of further reduction, and even sawmills 
can not long continue to operate at a loss. 


FRIDAY MORNING 


Allen C. Hemphill, sales manager of the 
Oregon-American Lumber Co., invited the mem- 
bers of the association to visit the fine new mill 
of the company at Vernonia, Ore., making 
especial reference to the processes through 
which the kiln drying of fir common has been 
done successfully. 

Dr. W. J. Hindley, educational director of 
the Washington State Retailers’ Association, 
was introduced as prepared to deliver an ad- 
dress on ‘‘Human Factors in Modern Busi- 
ness.’’? Dr. Hindley, who is an orator of ree- 
ognized power, remarked wittily that he was 
reminded of the ‘‘barbed-wire fence dress— 
enough to protect the property, but with noth- 
ing to obstruct the view.’’ He observed that 
for five years he had been studying the system 
of distribution, and in that way he has reached 
certain definite conclusions as to the modern 
trend toward organized effort. Fer that rea- 
son he proposed to discuss, not ‘‘ Human Fae- 
tors,’’?’ but ‘‘Organized Effort as the Hall 
mark of Intelligent Self-Interest.’’ 

No human achievement, he said, was ever 
very far removed from basic self-interest. Even 
in the commandment, ‘‘Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself,’’ it appeared that where 
no self-interest was involved, it was impossible 
to manifest an altruistic sentiment. A hundred 
years ago the whole business fabric was based 
on the postulate that every business transaction 
involved two principals, one of whom pros- 
pered, the other who lost, until John Stuart 
Mili evolved the new doctrine that the success- 
ful business undertaking was that in which both 
parties prospered. 

Dr. Hindley quoted the Golden Rule, to indi- 
eate that in return for its observance one would 
be able to enlarge the sphere of his own activ- 
ity. Industry had become intelligent. It had 
applied all kinds of safeguards because it had 
learned that that kind of thing pays. ‘‘ Wher- 
ever labor organizations have failed,’’ he de 
clared, ‘‘they have failed because they have 
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overstandardized their members, trying to place 
them on an artificial equality, for labor has 
closed its own doors, or rather has forced the 
open door, in an attempt to deadlevel its men.’’ 
‘*The age in which we live,’’ he continued, ‘‘is 
an age of organized effort. The individual has 
little chance to survive. The ones who can 
hope to come through are those who are solv- 
ing their problems through organization. To- 
day there is less and less play for the individ- 
ualist. The man who plays the lone hand can 
practically do nothing. The true spirit of co- 
operation, which is evident here, is only another 
mark of intelligent self-interest. We are be- 
ginning to recognize that the problem of 
America today is no longer a problem of pro- 
duction, but one of distribution. There is a 
distinct place for the middleman. The man 
who sells is, after all, the last link in the chain 
of continuity.’’ 

Dr. Hindley made a pointed reference to the 
potency of the Golden Rule, in its bearing on 
codperation, quoting verses about the old man 
who had safely crossed the chasm, and then 
remembering the youth who was far adown 
the trail— 

. . . . “He turned when safe on the other side 

To build a bridge to stem the tide.” 

In that spirit, he concluded, we go out with 
the appeal for organized effort—the method 
which bears the hallmark of intelligent  self- 
interest. 

Interesting Discussion on Sales Promotion 

‘‘Sales Promotion,’? hy C. W. Gamble, man 
ager of the Boise-Payette Lumber Co., Boise, 
Idaho, proved to be a discussion of wide in- 
terest to the retailers. Mr. Gamble showed 
that lumber as a commercial item is compara- 
tively new. Our forefathers, he said, were con- 
fronted with a vast forest, which in their day 
was &@ menace, and it was not until about the 
time of the Civil War that lumber began to be 
commercialized. At the present time the auto- 
mobile was proving to be the greatest com- 
petitor of lumber, in its influence on home- 
building, for it was true that the first ambi- 
tion, especially among young married couples, 
was to own a car; and the problem of the lum 
berman, therefore, was the supplanting of the 
wish for an automobile with the desire for a 
home. ‘Instead of the 5-room house, the de- 
mand today is for the 5-passenger ear,’’ he 
said, ‘‘and we must combat it.’’ 

The nearest thing yet devised to meet the 
attractive terms offered by automobile dealers 
was the offer of some paint dealers to finance 
the painting and decorating of homes on the 
installment basis—by the payment of 20 per- 
cent down, and the balance, with 12 percent 
added, payable in ten months. ‘‘This may be 
a wedge for us,’’ remarked Mr. Gamble. %T 
believe the plan will do a great deal toward 
promoting sales.’’ Another method of in- 
creasing sales, he said, was to educate the agri- 
cultural communities; but a necessary condi- 
tion was that the farmers should produce a 
‘‘money crop.’’ Yet another method would 
be to evolve an intelligent plan of displaying 
the stocks of the retail yards. 


Money in a Home an Asset 


Robert Anderson continued the discussion as 
to the ease with which automobile transactions 
could be financed, remarking that the strong 
desire to own a car sometimes blinded the pur- 
chaser to the price he was paying. ‘‘They are 
paying 14 percent, or better, on deferred pay- 
ments,’’ he said, ‘‘and with the outlay for in- 
surance such as theft and collision, the pur- 
chase of an automobile is really a very ex- 
pensive matter.’’ As to financing a home, it 
was true that much property was covered by a 
mortgage at the outset, and the prospective 
buyer of a home would object seriously to pay- 
ing one-tenth of the obligation each month—in 
fact, would want a contract to run five times 
as long as one for an automobile. ‘‘We ought 
to lay before him the exact facts,’’ said Mr. 
Anderson, ‘‘and let him see for himself if the 
whistle is worth the price.’’ Money put into a 
home was an asset; but into an automobile was 
oftentimes a liability. It was an outlay for 
pleasure, instead of a necessity. 

The discussion was continued by President 





Crawford, who thought the retailers ought to 
take a suggestion from the fact that automo- 
bile contracts were made so easy. 

James P. McEvoy, of the Columbia Valley 
Lumber Co., Seattle, cited the example of an 
automobile display in a local department store, 
and said the retailers might take a hint from 
that display, and see to it that the prospective 
purchaser of a home might see exactly what his 
purchase would look like when complete. 

Mr. Morin, of the Morin Lumber Co., Mis- 





Convention Identification Button 


soula, Mont., presented an original view in con- 
tending that personally he believed the automo- 
bile business had stimulated the lumber busi- 
ness, through the building of garages and so 
on. ‘*We ought to look at it from both sides,’’ 
he remarked. ‘‘It is poor policy to knock some 
other business in order to boost our own.’’ He 
reminded the retailers that ‘‘it costs more to 
own a home than to rent,’’ and he cited the 
instance of a millionaire, who actually felt 
that he could not afford to own his home, and 
therefore rented. ‘‘There ought to be enough 
brains among us to figure out a policy whereby 
the building of homes could be properly and 
attractively financed,’’ concluded Mr. Morin. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON 


Leading the afternoon program was a sub- 
ject of nation-wide interest, ‘‘ Remodeling Old 
Homes.’’ The discussion was opened by J. P. 
Austin, manager Pacific Coast department of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, who in driving 
home his arguments exhibited enlarged photo- 
graphs graphically displaying the attractive 
and astonishing transformations made at low 
cost in remodeling an old house into a new 
home.’ He said in part: 

Changing styles in architecture have come more 
to the front during the last two years than 
ever before. The prevailing demand not only in- 
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cludes more attractive and artistic exteriors, but 
a more convenient and utilitarian interior, with all 
modern labor-saving devices. Nothing short of a 
model electric home entirely fulfills the desires of 
the average housewife. 

Efficiency of operation is just as necessary in a 
modern home as in a modern sawmill. The servant 
problem is more complex than the yard labor prob- 
lem. Then, too, the ever-increasing scale of living 
has radically affected the housing situation. Every- 
body today demands a modern house. 

There are millions of fine, well-built old homes 


in this country today. Do you own one? Try to 
sell it, or even to rent it. In answer to your 
advertisement, the ’phone rings—a sweet voice re- 
sponds to your hello—‘Is your house modern ; does 
it have oak floors, tile bath, with Pembroke tub 
and pedestal basin; has it a breakfast nook, long 
mirrors on the closet doors, glass doorknobs, enam- 
eled woodwork, and a full cabinet kitchen?’ If 
it hasn’t, you can’t give it away; and further, if 
it hasn’t modern attractive exterior lines, you can’t 
get anyone to look at the interior. 


History of Remodeling Campaign 


Mr. Austin related the history of the remod- 
eling campaign initiated by the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, and the publication of the ‘‘ Mira- 
cle Book,’’ containing pictures without any 
printed matter, the demand for which has run 
into tens of thousands. ‘‘The reception of the 
booklet was instantaneous and overwhelming,’’ 
he said. ‘‘Letters and telegrams have con- 
tinued to come to us literally by the bushel, 
commenting on and ordering these booklets.’’ 
He concluded: ‘‘All of this means the sale 
of more lumber, and usually it is sold at non- 
competitive prices. We are confident this re- 
modeling campaign is going to have a very 
great influence on the business of 1925, and 
we hope you get your share of it.’’ 

The subject of ‘‘Remodeling’’ was still fur- 
ther explicated by Harold EK. Crawford, secre- 
tary of the Tum-A-Lum Lumber Co., Walla 
Walla, Wash. Mr. Crawford exhibited a con- 
siderable number of slides, some of them in 
colors, setting forth attractive remodeling jobs 
that had been handled under his direction. His 
pictures revealed the advantages secured from 
an overcoating of shingles, a slight alteration 
in the roof, the raising of a structure and 
the building of a basement, the lowering of 
the ceiling in an old-fashioned 10-foot room, 
the use of brick veneer on an old wooden 
structure. ‘‘One of the secrets is not to do 
too much,’’ said he. ‘‘If properly handled, a 
building can be remodeled so that the owner 
will not be disappointed at the cost.’’? Mr. 
Crawford displayed the before-and-after effects 
in converting an old barn into an attractive 
modern dwelling; another picture revealed a 
remarkable improvement in an unsightly back 
yard, merely through building a fence, the ma- 
terial for which cost only $8.50. ‘‘The remod- 
eling field,’’ he concluded, ‘‘is a very great 
field; but it is also very dangerous. One of 
its values lies in the fact that the owner of a 
building to be remodeled can get the work 
done without calling for bids. In my judg- 
ment, he ought to keep away from exact con- 
tract work as much as possible.’’ Mr. Craw- 
ford said that between 50 and 60 percent of 
the business of the Tum-A-Lum Lumber Co. 
was remodeling business. 


Reports of Committees 


The report of the committee on 1926 insti- 
tute, submitted by Frank Kendall, chairman, 
presented five invitations, all from civic and 
commercial bodies of Portland. The Portland 
Lumbermen’s Club, through C. C. Crow, secre- 
tary, urged that city as the center of ‘‘the 
last great stand,’’ the invitation having been 
presented personally by Herbert. J. Anderson, 
president of the H. J. Anderson Lumber Co. 
Invitations were received also in a letter from 
Mayor George L. Baker; a letter from the 
Portland Chamber of Commerce, Frank EF. An- 
drews, president; a telegram from Frank W. 
Beach, secretary Oregon State Hotel Associa- 


tion; and a radiogram from the Portland 
Chamber of Commerce. Portland was chosen 
unanimously. 


Report of Resolutions Committee 


Herbert A. Templeton, chairman of the coi- 
mittee on resolutions, submitted the report of 
that committee, which, after thanking all the 
individuals and organizations that had a hand 
in making the stay of the delegates pleasant 
and profitable, resolved further as follows: 

We deprecate the unsatisfactory situation in the 
lumber industry under which our national re- 
sources in timber are being rapidly depleted in 
wasteful and excessive production of lumber at a 
loss to the producer and dissatisfaction to the dis- 
tributing agencies and the public. 

We pledge our codperation to manufacturers’ 
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organizations and others interested in every legiti- 
mate effort to bring about a proper balance between 
the production of and demand for lumber and the 
stabilization of lumber prices at fair and profitable 
levels, and the conservation of the nation’s timber 
resources which would thereby result. 

We pledge our support to the program of stand- 
ardization of sizes and grades in lumber and 
shingles. 

We reaffirm our belief that the retailer is an in- 
dispensable and economic factor in the distribution 
of lumber, and we urge upon other branches of the 
industry the propriety and desirability of respect- 
ing this fact. 

We express to our board of directors and officers 
our desire that publication of the Western Retail 
Lumberman be resumed if this can be done within 
the limits of our association’s financial resources. 

We recognize the importance to the entire lum- 
ber industry of developing a comprehensive and 
adequate plan for the financing of home building 
along modern lines. 


CODE OF ETHICS 


Robert Anderson, chairman, submitted a re- 
port on ‘‘Code of Ethics and Business Practice, 
or guide for the maintenance of correct busi- 
ness standards for the Western Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association.’’ [This Code appears 
elsewhere in this issue, beginning on front 
page.—EDITor. | 

The report of the committee was adopted 
unanimously, together with a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Anderson and his associates for the 
thoroughness, and ability, with which they had 
prepared the code. 

TERMS OF SALE 


C. W. Gamble, chairman of the terms of 
sale committee, submitted a report, which was 
adopted unanimously, setting forth these terms: 


All accounts are due on the first of the month 
following purchase. 

Accounts become past due after the tenth of the 
month following purchase. 

All unpaid accounts to be charged with interest 
at the end of the month in which the account be- 
came due, 

Interest to be computed from the first of the 
month in which the account became due. 


Interest to be charged at the end of each month 
thereafter until paid. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


The nominations committee, E. C. Van Pet- 
ten, chairman, submitted the following nomi- 
nations: 

President—Herbert A. Templeton, Portland, Ore. 

Vice president—C. J. Baldwin, Bridger, Mont. 

Directors—James 8S. Taylor, Salt Lake, Utah; 
F. Dean Prescott, Fresno, Calif.; A. P. Stevenson, 
Butte, Mont. (the last-named to fill the vacancy 
caused by the election of Mr. Baldwin to the vice 
presidency). 

The report was adopted. 

President-elect Templeton was escorted to 





KF. E. ROBBINS, TACOMA, WASH. ;: 
Reélected President Lumbermen’s Mutual Society 


the platform by Mr. Van Petten, and spoke 
briefly of his responsibilities, his need for the 
cooperation of all members, and his desire to 
make the ensuing year a notable era in the 
history of the association. 

This closed the meeting of the association. 


LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL SOCIETY 


Immediately following, the Lumbermen’s 
Mutual Society was called to order by Robert 
Anderson, vice president, in the absence of 
President F. E. Robbins, of Tacoma. 

Secretary Porter addressed the meeting on 
phases of insurance. 

I. G. Kjosness, of Lewiston, Idaho, and E. C. 
Van Petten, of Ontario, Ore., were reélected 
directors for three years. 

At a subsequent meeting of the board, Mr. 
Robbins and Mr. Anderson were reélected presi- 
dent and vice president, respectively. 

With the adjournment of the twenty-second 
annual institute, the officers and directors of 
the component organizations are: 

Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association 

President—H. A. Templeton, Portland, Ore. 

Vice president—C. J. Baldwin, Bridger, Mont. 

Secretary-treasurer—A. L. Porter, Spokane, 
Wash. 

Directors—James S. Taylor (1928), Salt Lake, 
Utah; F. Dean Prescott (1928), Fresno, Calif. ; 
Frank Kendall (1927), Spokane, Wash.; Roy Cross 
(1927), Salt Lake City, Utah; W. C. Miller (1926), 
Seattle; A. P. Stevenson (1926), Butte, Mont. ; 
Dave Woodhead (1927), Los Angeles, Calif. 

Lumbermen’s Mutual Society 

President, F. FE. Robbins (1926), Tacoma, Wash. 

Vice president, Robert Anderson (1925), Logan, 
Utah. 

Secretary-treasurer-manager, 
Spokane, Wash. 

Directors—B. J. Soorman (1927), Oakland, 
Calif.; J. Kendall (1927), Spokane, Wash.; H. J. 
Mattes (1927), Reardan, Wash.; I. G. Kjosness 
(1928), Lewiston, Idaho; E. C. Van Petten (1928), 
Ontario, Ore.; J. G. Martin (1926), Fresno, Calif. ; 
J. M. Crawford (1926), Walla Walla, Wash. 


A. L. Porter, 


Northeastern Retailers Inspect Manufacturing Plants in West 


Visit Made to Grays Harbor Mills 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

ABERDEEN, WASH., Feb. 24. — Propitious 
weather greeted the Northeastern retailers on 
their arrival here this morning. The guests 
were met at the depot by a delegation of lum 
bermen headed by Robert Ingram, of the Grays 
Harbor Shingle Co., and escorted to Morck 
Hotel. After breakfast automobiles were fur- 
nished and the men of the party visited the 
mills in Aberdeen, particular care being taken 
that they were afforded an opportunity to see 
the different kinds of lumber manufactured, 
spruce at the Donovan Lumber Co., fir at An- 
derson & Middleton Lumber Co., cedar lumber 
at the Grays Harbor Shingle Co., and shingles 
at the Saginaw Timber Co. 

At 11 o’clock the ladies of the party in 
charge of Mrs. Thomas W. Tebb drove to the 
Pacific ocean, a distance of about twenty-five 
miles, and had a sea food luncheon at the Pa- 
cific Beach Hotel. The men were entertained 
at luncheon at the Emerson Hotel in Hoquiam, 
and in the afternoon visited the Port Dock 
and the Hoquiam mills. The Eureka Cedar 
Lumber & Shingle Co. was visited to show the 
manufacture of hemlock which this mill cuts 
exclusively, and the Grays Harbor Lumber Co. 
plant, which is one of the largest on the harbor. 
Dinner at the Morck Hotel at 7 in the evening 
was enlivened by clever stunts put on by the 
Aberdeen Club. 

The address of weleome was made by W. J. 
Patterson, who asked that all rise and drink a 
toast to the greatest man in the world—the 
President of the United States. After the toast 
the orchestra ‘played and the party sang 
‘‘America.’? A. J. Morley, of the Saginaw 
Timber Co. and president of the shingle 
branch of the West Coast Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, gave a brief statistical talk on the 
resources of Grays Harbor. Andrew H. Dykes, 
of the Dykes Lumber Co., New York City, 


made a very happy speech. Mrs. Robert Havi- 
land, of Chappaqua, N. Y., spoke in behalf of 
the ladies, stating this was the first place where 
the ladies had entertained them. Pictures 
taken in the Olympic penninsula last summer 
were shown by means of slides. Robert In- 
gram, of the Grays Harbor Shingle Co., as 
chairman of the entertainment committee, 
proved to be a very happy toastmaster. 


First View of Logging Operations 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

TacoMA, WASH., Feb. 24.—Members of the 
Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s Association 
now touring the Pacifie Northwest were given 
their first view of logging operations as prac- 
ticed in this section yesterday when as guests 
of the Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club they were 
taken to the Pacific States Lumber Co.’s opera- 
tion near Selleck. The visitors, who arrived 
here on their special train yesterday morning, 
were met at the station by the Tacoma lumber- 
men and taken by automobile to Selleck. Here 
they boarded flat cars and were taken by log- 
ging railroad to Camp No. 20. 

The Northeasterners saw sky-line logging be- 
ing carried on under difficulties and were deeply 
interested in the methods used in getting out 
the big trees. After a thorough inspection of 
the actual work a trip through the camp was 
taken. The ladies of the party paid special at- 
tention to the kitchen and were quickly followed 
by the men when the latter found it was per- 
missible to help one’s self to samples of the 
quantities of food prepared for the midday 
meal of the workers. On returning to Selleck 
the visitors were guests at the Pacific States 
company boarding house and enjoyed an excel- 
lent luncheon. Before returning to Tacoma a 
tour of the Pacific States company mill was 
made. 

During the luncheon brief talks were made by 


several of the visitors, including C. K. Conklin 
Conklin & Strong Lumber Co., Rochester, N. Y.; 
Fred G. Ferry, C. 8. Ferry & Son (Ine.), Pitts- 
field, Mass., and Andrew H. Dykes, Dykes Lum- 
ber Jo., New York City. Mr. Dykes outlined 
the object of the tour as planned and declared 
that thanks to the Tacoma lumbermen the party 
had been given its first visit to the real ‘‘tall 
timber’’ of the Pacifie Northwest, and had seen 
for the first time the difficulties under which the 
loggers of the Northwest labored. J. G. New- 
begin, president of the Tacoma Lumbermen’s 
Club, and J. G. Dickson, general manager of 
the Pacific States Lumber Co., made brief ad- 
dresses of welcome. 

After the inspection of the mill the party re- 
turned to Tacoma where many of the members 
were entertained individually by local lumber- 
men and others returned to their cars to rest 
after the strenuous trip. No evening entertain- 
ment for the entire party was planned and the 
Northeastern dealers left for Grays Harbor 
early in the evening. 


Inspect Big Coast Operations 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

PORTLAND, ORE., Feb. 26.—The Northeastern 
retailers’ party passed through Portland at 7 
o’clock this morning on the way to Vernonia to 
see the operation of the Oregon-American Co., 
after having viewed the Long-Bell operations 
at Longview and Ryderwood, Wash., Wednes- 
day. The party will return to Portland tonight 
and on Friday its members will be the guests 
of the Portland lumber fraternity for an auto 
trip over the famous Columbia River highway, 
with a stop for luncheon at Moffetts. Charles 
Miller, of the West Oregon Lumber Co., and 
W. W. Clark, of the Clark & Wilson Lumber 
Co., are the committee in charge of the enter- 
tainment arrangements here. The party will 
leave Friday night for Eugene, Ore., where the 
Booth-Kelly plants will be inspected. 
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Southern Retailers’ Fifteenth Annual Featured by Discussions 
On Small Town Yard Problems, Side Lines and Specialties 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMaAN] 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 26.—Reforestation of 
the lands of the South to keep this section of 
the country from following in the footsteps of 
the northern and eastern States that have prac- 
tically cut away all their timber, was urged by 
Edward Hines, of Chicago, in an address be- 
fore the fifteenth annual meeting of the South- 
ern Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, which is 
being held at the Hotel Chisca. More than one 
hundred dealers from this section of the South 
listened intently to the remarks of Mr. Hines, 
and roundly applauded him at the conclusion 
of his address. 


Mr. Hines urged that the retailers carry the 
story of the lumber manufacturer to the consum- 
ers of lumber and show them that it is certain 
that they will continue to pay more for their 
lumber if something is not done to conserve the 
present supply. He pointed out that this could 
be done by the proper kind of legislation, 
‘legislation which would tax the timber cut and 
not the timber that is standing today,’’ said 
Mr. Hines. Continuing, he said: 

I have two sons coming up in my business and 
my holdings in Mississippi would be ample for 
them to cut lumber for the next forty years, but 
this is impossible. Our taxes at present are more 
than $300,000 a year, or $3 for each thousand feet 
cut in the State. These taxes apply on the stand- 
ing timber and it means that we must cut away 
the timber as rapidly as possible, for the accumu- 
lated cost would be too heavy a burden to share 
and would run the cost of the timber to the con- 
sumer to a very high point. On Jan. 1, 1919, 
the Government fixed a valuation of $5 a thousand 
feet on our timber. Taxes and interest that have 
been paid since then bring the value now up to $15 
athousand. Each year it will grow greater. There 
will be more to carry and more to be passed on to 
the buyer. If a tax were placed upon the timber 
cut every year we could plant for posterity. The 
land and other taxes now laid will not permit that. 
Mississippi's thousands of idle acres should be put 
to work. In two or three years you will see the 
large mills moving out of Mississippi and no others 
will come to take their places, for the timber supply 
will not justify large plants coming in. 


Recalls Early Experiences 

Continuing, Mr. Hines reviewed his long 
lumber experience, telling of his start in 
Chicago and of the days when boats came into 
that city from the mills along the lake shores. 
He spoke of Franklin and South Water streets 
as the lumber market and told how the lumber 
merchants of the city eame down to bid for 
the lumber, inspecting only the top boards and 
buying on the reputations of the mills. He 
told of the rates of transportation in the early 
days and the sales price of the lumber, which 
he estimated in Michigan at $6 and $7 a thou- 
sand for the finest of white pine. Today, he 
said, the freight alone is more than the cost 
of the lumber of carly days, and that good 
pine now sells at from $55 to $60 a thousand 
in Michigan. Mr. Hines recalled the days 
when he saw trainloads of pine from the 
Michigan forests going into the State of 
Texas, and how in recent years he has shipped 
many a trainload from Texas to Michigan, 
the prizes paid for the Texas lumber being ten 
or twelve times that paid for lumber grown 
in Michigan many years ago. He said that 
the South is fucing the same situation that 
confronts Michigan, declaring that lumber in 
the South would increase in price as it has in 
Michigan as the timber has been eut out. To 
control the situation he urged proper legisla- 
tion which will previde for taxing the timber 
when cut instead of taxing the standing tim- 
ber as today, and in this way conserve the 
forests. 

President’s Address 


President W. A. Sheddan, of Jackson, Tenn., 
opened the Wednesday morning session of the 
convention, telling of the progress of the as- 
sociation and how it had been put upon a firm 
basis through the organization of a Memphis 
dealers’ association which had become a part 
of the Southern association and had helped in 
the retention of a full time secretary, W. B. 


Friedel. President Sheddan then named the 
following committees: 

Nominating—E. G. Butler, chairman, Butler 
Lumber & Shingle Co., Memphis, Tenn.; J. A. John- 
son, J. A. Johnson Lumber Co., Henderson, Tenn. ; 


and V. R. Smith, Memphis Lumber Corporation, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Resolutions—R. E. Montgomery, jr., Lee Lumber 
Co., Memphis, Tenn.; W. L. Patrick, W. L. Patrick 
Lumber Co., Milan, Tenn.; and H. H. Threadgill, 
Threadgill Lumber Co., Lexington, Tenn. 


Auditing—T. H. Smith, Smith Lumber Co., Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; Louis Carruthers, Carruthers & Son 
Lumber Co., Memphis, Tenn.; and William C. Hick- 
man, Jackson, Tenn. 


Value of Organization 


High tribute was paid to the ‘‘ Townshend 
organizations’’ by George Land, assistant man- 
ager of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute, 
when he told the retailers of the success the 
Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, the 
Uardwood Manufacturers’ Institute and the 
American Overseas Forwarding Co. had attained 
under the direction of J. H. Townshend. Mr. 
Land’s subject was the ‘‘Value of Organiza- 
tion.’’ These institutions, he said, have become 
recognized over the United States as foremost 
in this country. Mr. Hines’ success, he added, 
too, will show you the benefits of organization. 
The various functions of the traffic association 
were explained by the speaker. 


Says Retail Yard Should Carry Side Lines 


Speaking on ‘‘Side Lines and Specialties,’’ 
W. C. Hickman said that he did not feel that 
a retail lumber yard was complete without these 
‘so called side lines.’’ He expressed the 
opinion that everything carried by the retail 
dealer, with the exception of plain lumber, is 
really a side line. He said that he would even 
include doors and windows in his list, as well as 
all other building materials, which the retailer 
of today must carry to ‘‘ get the business of the 
small community.’’ 

Mr. Hickman pictured the ‘‘old reliable’’ 
merchant, as he termed him, as one who was not 
uptodate and who was letting the other mer- 
chant in his town carry all the other items but 
plain lumber. He pointed out that the manu- 
facturers in many instances were selling special- 
ties direct to ‘the consumer, and that this busi- 
ness should be coming to the local retail mer- 
chant in the town. This practice, he said, can 
be stopped only by the retail merchant stocking 
these specialties, and items that are used daily 
by the builders of the community, and he be- 
lieves that within a short time the retail lumber 
dealer who only handles lumber, and the lumber 
that is called for daily, will be a thing of the 
past, being crowded out by the live, uptodate 
merchant who is stocking what the local builder 
wants. 

““Side lines,’’ he econeluded, ‘‘are vital to the 
life of the retailer in the small or large com- 
munity.’’ He urged the retailer to buy those 
things wanted in his own community whether 
they were long or small profit items. He be- 
lieves that the small profit items, which are 
called for, will sell the items that net a better 
profit. 

Some discussion followed this address, the 
majority of the speakers agreeing that side 
lines are necessary to the life of the retail mer- 
chant, and that they should ‘‘carry everything 
called for,’’ as one dealer expressed it. 

Following this talk the meeting adjourned. 
On Wednesday evening a theater party was 
enjoyed by the delegates. 


THURSDAY SESSION 


The morning session opened with a short 
address by V. R. Smith, of the Memphis Lum- 
ber Corporation, Memphis, on trade ethies. 
Mr. Smith asserted that no man had a right to 
sell lumber for less than cost, for cut-throat 
competition is the thing that hurts retail 
dealers most, and the right rule of conduct 
is to do to others as we would have them do 


unto us. A fair profit should be demanded, 
based on a cost that was honest to all parties 
in the transaction. In his opinion, a mark-up 
of 24 percent on the cost of materials was 
necessary in order to return a fair profit. 
Formerly, he added, the mark-up consisted of 
$5 to cover handling and a profit of 10 percent. 
It is now impossible to do business profitably 
on such a basis, he showed. 


Problems of Small Town Yard 


In opening his address on the ‘‘ Problems of 
a Small Town Yard,’’ A. 8. Johnston, president 
of the A. S. Johnston Lumber Co., Martin, 
Tenn., said that although the small town dealer 
really has some very serious problems to over- 
come they are not as difficult to cope with as 
might be imagined. Not every man interested 
in the lumber business should go into a small 
town, however, he declared. The large towns 
need lumbermen; the small towns are already 
crowded; and all real lumbermen would not fit 
in the small town yards. Mr. Johnston went on 
to discuss the relation that must exist between 
the small town dealer and his customers if he 
is to make a success of the business. He said: 


There must be built up in your community a 
confidence in your favor. The people of your com- 
munity must think beyond a doubt that you know 
your “stuff.” You should become their chief ad- 
visor in the matter of building. Such confidence 
ean only be gained by a hard study of the subject 
from all its angles and the study must be carried 
on as long as you stay in business. Of course, 
fair dealing is always necessary. 

One who has never worked in a small town yard 
can not imagine how many questions he will be 
asked and how many problems he will have to solve 
for his customers. This is hard because of the 
fact that your help can not specialize to a great 
extent. Each one must be “Jack at all trades, 
and contrary to the latter part of this common 
saying, he must be good at all. However, I find 
that it is good to specialize to the greatest extent 
possible, according to the amount of help you have. 
This helps in a great many ways. It especially 
is beneficial in as much as it gives your help a 
cause to do some real study and I find that a man 
who does not study, no matter what his position, 
is very poor help and will be poorer help day by 
day. Stud¥ stimulates thought and thought is 
the foundation upon which achievement is based. 

There is an ever present problem because of the 
fact that one’s stock is limited in a small town 
yard. Usually there are many factors that enter 
into this condition. There is often the lack of 
capital. We all realize that the turnover is a very 
important factor in our success toward a com- 
pensation for our efforts. Then, too, almost as 
many different items are used in construction in 
the small town as in the city but the demand is so 
small that many of them can not profitably be 
carried in the small yard. This often delays work 
and usually adds considerably to the cost when a 
great deal of material must be shipped in by local 
freight. The dealer must be careful at this point 
for often, if you do not have an item in stock, the 
contractor or owner will order it from some mail 
order house and knock you out of the profit. This 
can largely be overcome by having an arrangement 
with a concern handling such material in your 
nearest city and by anticipating the needs of the 
customer and having the goods on the ground when 
he needs it. 

Financing Experiences 


By close observation and investigation, as well 
as by much experience, I have found that the 
financing of the small town yard is often a great 
hindrance to success. Too often this is caused by 
the local banks not being sufficiently strong to 
take care of the needs of their customers. This is 
invariably the case when there are several banks 
in a small town, none of them being strong finan- 
cially. Often the fault is with the dealer not being 
able to give his banker a complete and convincing 
statement of the financial condition of his business. 

And, too, while on the question of financing, it 
is a sad fact that the majority of our small dealers 
carry more past due accounts on their books than 
the amount of the invested capital. When such is 
the case the dealer is really insolvent and is not 
entitled to any consideration from his banker. A 
good banker will always refuse to loan money to 
such a so called business man. We have the same 
right to demand payments of our accounts, and in 
due time, as does the banker. Let’s build our busi- 
ness on safe business principles and we will usually 
be able to get the accommodation that we deserve 
both from our banker and from the people from 
whom we buy our goods. . 

Now we have come to the point of our discussion 
when we must open the imaginary “old sore,’’ com- 
petition. I shall not discuss this subject in the 
light that we usually think of it. That is, I shall 
not speak of those who are in the same line of 
business as ourselves; they should not be thought 
of as competitors, as enemies or as price cutters 
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and the many other harsh names that we often 
use, but as friends and really partners in business ; 
but I shall talk of our real competitors, those who 
are not in our line of business but who butcher it 
by putting in certain items as sidelines. And I 
wish to state here that, in my opinion, no true 
lumberman will put in sidelines that do not in any 
way pertain to his business. No profit can be 
gained by so doing. What do those in other lines 
profit by butting in on our game? _ For instance, 
in one town I find that a plumber is the hardest 
competitor that the local dealer has in roofing. I 
know it to be a fact that he has spent a whole 
day trying to sell a man a roof at cost and miss a 
nice job of plumbing that would have paid him a 
nice profit. 

Could not our association in some way establish 
a line between a bona fide lumber dealer, as con- 
cerns the items that come under this head, and 
those supposed to be handled by people in other 
lines of business? And could we not, in some way, 
as a body insist upon the manufacturers adhering 
to it? We must remember that the old time lum- 
ber dealer is now more than a lumber dealer; he 
has necessarily become a building material dealer, 
for a great percentage of his business is other than 
lumber. 

“And yet, after all is said and done, ’tis up to 
the man behind the gun, to see the target, great 
or small and say unto it, thou must fall.” 


Helping Themselves Through Association 


D. R. Russell, secretary Twin City Lumber 
Exchange, Little Rock, Ark., spoke on the 
benefits secured through associational efforts, 
mentioning the educational value of informa- 
tion from fellow members as to modern mer- 
chandising methods for trade promotion, the 
opportunity to arrange for collective buying of 
merchandise of which the individual retailer 
keeps only small stocks, and the value of co- 
operation in dealing with such matters as 
traffic and legislation. He urged all the mem- 
bers to work closely with their officers for 
their common good. 


Need of Greater Uniformity in Legislation 


Probably one of the most important ad- 
dresses of the convention was that of Walter 
Chandler, Memphis attorney, who was respon- 
sible for the passing of the resolution regard- 
ing uniform mechanics’ and _ furnishers’ 
lien laws. He outlined the diverse laws of 
southern States, and showed the need for 
greater uniformity in legislation. Mr. Chand- 
ler suggested that as his hearers noted the 
principles underlying the laws of the various 
States, it had no doubt occurred to them that 
a great forward step would be taken if some 
organization should endeavor to secure uni- 
formity in their terms and methods of enforce- 
ment. It would be a tremendous benefit, he 
asserted, if lumbermen knew that the laws 
of other States to which they ship lumber 
were the same as the Jaws of the States in 
which their business is located, as undoubtedly 
they would be familiar with the laws of their 
own States. He then asked for permission to 
make one suggestion to the meeting, saying: 

The American Bar Association, which is com- 
posed of members of the legal profession through- 
out the United States, has been instrumental in 
securing the passage of uniform laws on those 
subjects which are ordinarily similar in every 
State, and for a number of years has fostered a 
national commission on uniform laws. This com- 
mission is composed of lawyers appointed by the 
governors of various States, and the commission- 
ers have drafted and approved twenty-eight sep- 
arate uniform acts. These acts are the result of 
years of study on the part of the experts in the 
particular laws involved, and contain the funda- 
mental principles of the law covered by the act. 
In this way, there are many laws now uniform in 
every State in the nation, and I believe that it 
would be a great step forward in the retail lumber 
business if this organization should adopt a resolu- 
tion asking the national commission on uniform 
State laws to prepare a merchants’ and furnishers’ 
statute that would be uniform in every State. I 
recognize that this would be a difficult undertak- 
ing, but it would be a progressive measure if such 
a law ‘could be enacted in every State. 

In closing, Mr. Chandler mentioned the 
uniform law regarding sales of goods and mer- 
chandise, which he said soon would be known 
to every lawyer in the United States, which 
1s a result of the efforts of the national com- 
mission, 

At the afternoon session, Harry J. Colman, 
accountant, Chicago, gave a short talk on cost 
accounting, and emphasized the importance of 
expert aid. He showed how a system could 
be worked out through the association, and 
how this system could be used by all members 
In keeping an accurate record of costs on all 


items. He reviewed the system now in use 
in Ft. Wayne, Ind., which has worked so suc- 
cessfully, and explained many details to the 
retailers. He told them that it cost from $11 
to $14 a thousand feet to handle lumber 
through any northern yard, and he thought 
that it surely did not cost a great deal less 
throughout the South, and warned the retail- 
ers that if they were selling on the basis of a 
lower cost they had better begin to check their 
figures. 

Part of the afternoon was devoted to a 
general discussion of off-grade stock, promi- 
nent among those taking part in the discussion 
being W. B. Ross, Memphis manufacturer, and 
T. H. Smith, of the Smith Lumber Co., retailer 
of Memphis. 

Adoption of a resolution requesting the Na- 
tional Commission on Uniform Laws, a depart- 
ment of the American Bar Association, to foster 
a uniform law on mechanics’ and furnishers’ 
liens in all States of the Union, featured the 
closing session. The resolution was drafted by 
Walter Chandler, Memphis attorney, who earlier 
in the day made a talk on credit extensions and 
liens and urged the adoption of such a resolu- 
tion. The resolution will be forwarded to the 
National Commission on Uniform Laws, and 
other retail organizations throughout the United 
States will be urged to take similar action at 
their annual meetings. 

The fifteenth annual convention was one of 
the most successful ever held by the association. 
It brought from 100 to 150 retail merchants 
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Jackson, Tenn. ; 
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Dyersburg, Tenn. ; 
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from all parts of the South to Memphis. They 
attended all sessions and listened with interest 
to the addresses and joined in the discussions. 

The subject most talked of among the re- 
tailers was the question of costs, which have 
been mounting, they say, and apparently will 
continue to mount. Many found their systems 
old, their profits small, and they were looking 
for some means of stopping the leaks, and 
have come to their association for help. Every 
speaker urged a close study of costs, and many 
suggested that the association take up the matter 
of an adequate cost system for use of all 
members. 

All Officers Reélected 


W. A. Sheddan, of the Five Points Lumber 
Co., Jackson, Tenn., was reélected president for 
another year, as were all other officers. They 
were reélected because of the unusual success 
and growth of the association during the last 
year. The other officers are: 


V 


Vice president—-M. H. Scott, G. E. Scott Lumber 
Co., Dyersburg, Tenn. 

Secretary—W. R. Friedel, Memphis, Tenn. 

Directors—R. E. Montgomery, jr., Memphis, 
Tenn.; W. G. Hickman, Jackson, Tenn.; A. S. 
Johnston, Martin, Tenn.: H. H. Threadgill, Lexing- 
ton, Tenn.; Tudor Jones, Mayfield, Ky.; Louis 
Carruthers, Memphis, Tenn. 


Mr. Friedel was reélected secretary for an- 


other vear with instructions to devote full 
time to his duties. 

Thursday night the annual banquet was 
held at the Hotel Chisea, at which Thomas 
B. King, industrial commissioner of the Mem- 
phis Chamber of Commerce, and champion of 
good roads, was the principal speaker. A 
dance followed the banquet. 


SAAB RARAABLAGZALAAS: 


Buys 30,000,000 Feet of Timber 


CUTHBERT, GA., Feb. 23.—A deal has been 
closed by the King Lumber Co., of this place, 
with R. T. Humber, of Lumpkin, for 30,000,000 
feet of pine timber, all in one location, for an 
amount stated to be $90,000. The King Lum- 
ber Co. claims that this will increase its total 
holdings to 150,000,000 feet of timber—suffi- 
cient to keep all of its mills running for five 
years without any additional timber purchases. 
The timber is situated in Stewart County, and 
will be manufactured by the company’s Lump- 
kin plant. The King Lumber Co. specializes 
in the manufacture of air dried roofers and 
shortleaf dimension. 


Pennsylvania Firms Consolidate 


PoTtstown, Pa., Feb. 24.—Announcement is 
made of the formation of the Saylor, Frederick 
Co., a consolidation of the business formerly 
operated by William H. Saylor & Son and that 
of Frederick Bros. The latter firm lost its 
planing mill by fire on the night of Dee. 31. 
The mill was opened in 1904 by Josiah Fred- 
erick, and since 1921 had been operated by his 
two sons, Raymond and Robert. William H. 
Saylor, senior member of the other firm, started 
in business at Kenilworth in 1887. About 1900 
he opened a coal yard in Pottstown and later 
started the lumber yard. His son, J. Ralph 
Saylor, entered the firm in 1910. This concern 
also suffered a severe loss by fire some years ago, 
after which the present office and yard was 
erected on Cross Street in which will be the 
headquarters for the new firm of Saylor, Fred- 
erick Co. The company will erect a planing 
mill, 60x144 feet on the eastern end of the site, 
and will install modern equipment and electri- 
eally driven machinery. 


Attacks Timber Taxation Methods 


LANSING, Micu., Feb. 23.—Lumber and real 
estate interests of Michigan have opened their 
battle in the State legislature against the pres- 
ent, to them, unsatisfactory system of taxation 
in vogue in the State. 

William L. Saunders, general manager of the 
Cummer-Diggins Co., of Cadillac, Mich, owner 
of one of the largest tracts of timber in Michi- 
gan, launched the attack in an address before 
the Cadillac Rotary Club Feb. 18. 

Mr. Saunders asserted his company’s holdings 
rapidly are being cut by ‘‘the unwise taxation 
methods of the State and of local boards of 
assessors and review.’’ Cut-over lands should 
be freed from all taxation, he declared. 

The speaker also replied to statements of 
certain college professors to the effect that 
lumber companies of Michigan have wasted more 
than two-thirds of forest products of the State. 
‘Lumber companies of the State,’’ he said, 
‘¢would have been glad to place these same wise 
men on their payrolls at handsome salaries if 
they could have shown how to eliminate all 
waste.’’ 

eSraaaaaaaaaaaaaaa. 

ON THE RECENT TOUR of the forestry 
demonstration train run by the Erie Railroad 
in codperation with the New York conservation 
commission and the United States Forest Serv- 
ice, orders were taken on the train for 125,350 
young trees to reforest idle land and orders 
were received for 900 trees from men who were 
on the train. This was the first forestry dem- 
onstration train ever run in the United States 
and the results of the tour showed that it was 
a very effective way for reaching landownc's 
and the public generally. Nearly 1,000 per- 
sons visited the train and inspected the ex- 
hibits. 
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Nebraskans, in Joint Meeting With Knot Hole Club, Discuss 
Collections, Dealer Distribution and Merchandising Methods 


OMAHA, Nes., Feb. 23.—The joint meeting 
here last week of the Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ 
Association and the Cornhusker Knot-Hole Club 
proved to be an extraordinary success. [NOTE: 
A report of the Wednesday and Thursday morn- 
ing sessions appeared on pages 55-57 of the Feb. 
21 issue—Epiror.] This was the thirty-fifth 
annual convention of the association and the 
first annual institute of the Knot-Hole Club; 
and the association gave a most generous amount 
of space and time on the program to the club for 
the purpose of allowing the latter every oppor- 
tunity to display the kind, quality and amount 
of work that it has accomplished in its short 
life. The club, which is a federation of local 
organizations, was founded for the purpose of 
doing local district work under the direction of 
Don Critechfield, who is its secretary and man- 
ager. It has divided the State into twenty-one 
districts, each with a president and secretary. 
More than forty local meetings have been held 
since its organization last April. 

The joint meeting was in the nature of a 
school, and a huge school bell summoned all the 
pupils to each session with a deafening clatter. 
L. ©. Oberlies, a veteran lumberman, Linevin, 
Neb., acted as ‘‘school master,’’ and his choice 
was a happy one. He had the gift of keeping 
the sessions going with the maximum of en- 
thusiasm. An amazing amount of work was 
completed, and the subjects discussed made up a 
rather complete curriculum for the modern lum- 
ber retailer. 

The institute proper began Thursday morning, 
and the program listed seventy-seven distinct 
subjects for discussion. Most of these subjects 
were discovered and tabulated in the various 
district meetings. It was recognized that not 
all of these things could be touched upon in the 
course of the day, so the visitors were asked to 
vote for the things they especially wanted dis- 
cussed. These discussions were broken up by 
an occasional prepared speech. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON 


The Thursday afternoon session was opened 
by a A. W. Holt, of Minneapolis, who described 
briefly the application of the Holt-Bid system 
to the estimation of the cost of buildings. Mr. 
Holt’s contention is that each building is essen- 
tially a plain building and that it is possible to 
estimate the cost of a building without first 
taking off a material list. In this way a dealer 
ean give the customer the service he wants be- 
fore the sale is made. It saves the waste of 
making material lists that never are sold, and 
it brings the potential customer to the dealer 
instead of allowing him to go first to the con- 
tractor or carpenter. Mr. Holt referred to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S remodeling campaign 
and stated that his system allowed of estimating 
the cost of remodeling as accurately as that of 
a new building. 


Selling Lumber by Piece 


E. M. Hiatt, of Malcolm, next spoke on the 
selling of lumber by the piece and prefaced his 
address by a playlet that illustrated dramatically 
the difference between this system and the old 
method of figuring by the thousand. The little 
play was received with much enthusiasm and 
interest. It follows: 


In offering some of my conclusions as to why 
retail lumbermen should use piece prices in selling 
lumber, rather than the old and time honored sys- 
tem of pricing by the thousand, I do not want to 
be construed as offering any criticism or any 
reflection whatever on the retail lumbermen of the 
past who originated the thousand board feet unit 
of pricing lumber. I realize that the lumbermen 
of the past like the lumbermen of today are usually 
recognized as the clearest thinking and most level 
headed business men of their respective com- 
munities. 

I doubt not that at the time lumbermen first be- 
gan figuring lumber by the thousand board feet 
unit, such conditions as the manufacture of boards 
in random widths, and perhaps many other condi- 
tions now gone out of memory, made the thousand 
feet unit the easiest, quickest and most logical 
method of figuring lumber. I recognize that among 
such hard headed business men as the average 


lumberman is conceded to be, there is a tendency 
to hold to those methods that have proved suc- 
cessful, but to intimate that the modern lumber- 
man is not progressive would be the grossest kind 
of slander. 

If every lumberman took the attitude that what- 
ever method proved successful in Dad’s time is 
good enough for me, you would not be able to find 
a typewriter, adding machine or cash register in 
any lumber office. The prevalence of these mod- 
ern conveniences proves the progressiveness of 
modern lumbermen. But because past methods 
have proved successful, it does not _ necessarily 
follow that they can not be improved upon. As 
fast as they become convinced of the personal value 
to them in their own particular business, lumber- 
men adopt the modern methods as readily as any 
other class of business men. 

The fact that many dealers are insisting that 
a price per hundred should be substituted for the 
price per thousand, while others insist that a lump 
sum price should be quoted instead of the price per 
thousand suggests that perhaps the older method 
has outlived its greatest usefulness. On the other 
hand, the increasing popularity of the price per 
piece method raises the question of whether or not 
the piece plan is a logical substitute for the older 
method. 

Having used the piece prices in my own yard 
for two years, I am thoroughly convinced that it 
is the most desirable method of figuring lumber. 
I would not be so positive in my conviction if I 
could not back up my own experience with that of 
older and more experienced lumbermen who used 
piece prices before I thought of it, one of whom is 
A. C. Davis, of Columbus, Ohio. Mr. Davis oper- 
ates three large yards in Columbus and two in 
neighboring cities. I have his letter in which he 
states that he has used piece prices in all his 
yards for years and found them a distinct ad- 
vantage which has saved hundreds of dollars in 











each yard every year. Other prominent lumber 
concerns interested in the piece price method are 
the Julius Seidel Lumber Co., of St. Louis, Mo.; 
Estes Lumber Co., of Birmingham, Ala.; John F. 
McDonald, of Minneapolis, Minn.; the Whiting- 
Mead Commercial Co., of Los Angeles, Calif.; the 
Knowles Lumber & Supply Co., of Detroit, Mich., 
and C. C. Collins & Son, of Madison, Wis. 


Disadvantages of Thousand Price 


Present-day conditions have developed several 
disadvantages in pricing lumber by the thousands. 
First I would mention the custom that has de- 
veloped of accepting the price on 12- and 14-foot 
dimension as a base or index price of lumber as a 
collective quantity. With a spread in prices be- 
tween common and upper grades increasing so 
much in recent years, this index price has ceased 
to be indicative of anything but dimension. Its 
continued use as an index price by the consumer 
often reflects to the disadvantage of the dealer. 
Furthermore, as an economic principle it is incon- 
sistent with common usage among retailers of other 
lines. Did you ever know a customer to ask a 
druggist, ‘‘How much is drugs?” or ask a hardware 
dealer, ‘‘How much is hardware?” or of a grocery- 
man, “How much is groceries?” or of a dry goods 
dealer, “How much is dry goods?’ Can you 
imagine any of these retailers answering such ques- 
tions with a general price on drugs, hardware, 
groceries etc. These retailers buy their merchan- 
dise at wholesale by the dozen, by the gross, by 
the case and by the bolt, but they convert these 
wholesale prices into piece prices for their trade. 
Is the price per thousand you quote on lumber any 
better information to the public than a general 
price would be on drugs? If I am buying cough 
medicine I don’t care anything about the price 
on stomach bitters; and if I want to buy cough 
medicine and stomach bitters both, I want the 
price on each one separately. 

A second disadvantage of pricing per thousand 


‘also for a comparison. 


is that it encourages bill figuring and price com- 
petition. A price per thousand is not so easily 
understood or figured by the average consumer, 
Because the price per thousand does not mean 
anything to him he gets the carpenter to make up 
a material list for the lumberman to figure for him. 
After the lumberman has figured it, he does not 
know whether it is figured right or not, so he 
decides to have some other lumberman figure it 
Every lumberman who 
figures it is tempted to cut his regular price a 
little in an effort to sell the bill. In that way, 
prices per thousand bring about lower or cut 
prices. If each dealer was quoting his prices per 
piece the customer could figure his own bill and 
feel better satisfied that it was correctly figured. 

A third disadvantage of the price per thousand 
is that it affords an opportunity for short count. 
Because most consumers are not familiar with 
the figuring of board feet, many an unscruplous 
dealer will quote a cut price per thousand to gain 
the customer’s confidence and then figure the 
board feet enough stronger to make up the differ- 
ence. Edward Hines, of the Edward Hines Lum- 
ber Co., of Chicago, owner of the largest lumber 
yard in the world, in referring to this kind of 
competition says, ‘““There is no competition so dis- 
tressing, so impossible to meet, so destructive in 
the way of a fair price, and so conclusive to 
guerrilla warfare.” 

In talking with a great many dealers about piece 
prices in the last two years, I have had but one 
man offer serious objection to their use. This man 
frankly stated that he would not care to use piece 
prices at any of his yards because it was im- 
possible to take advantage of them. So far as I 
know, this is the only disadvantage in pricing your 
lumber by the piece. With piece prices, no dealer 
will cut prices unless he is willing to really sell 
at those prices. 


Time Saving Feature of Piece Pricing 


On the other hand, there are many advantages 
in pricing lumber by the piece. The first of which 
I will mention, is the big saving, in time, errors 
and money. With piece prices all extensions may 
be completed in less time than it would take to 
figure the board feet contents by the old method. 

In figuring my own inventory the first of the 
year I used piece prices on my lumber as well as 
on all the side lines of glass, paint and hardware, 
On a total stock of $15,000 I was able to ¢omplete 
all extensions in just one hour and fifty-eight 
minutes, with a total number of seven errors. My 
wife who had never figured a lumber inventory 
in her life before took a little over three hours to 
figure the same inventory, but with only two 
errors. I give these incidents as a hint of the 
time that may be saved with piece prices. 

For the season that all the time formerly spent 
in figuring board feet is entirely eliminated, that 
much time is saved and obviously the errors for- 
merly made in figuring the board feet are also 
eliminated, and by the same token the money lost 
through the errors formerly made in figuring board 
feet are also saved. Again, because it doesn’t 
take so long to figure lumber bills, the customer’s 
patience is also saved. 

The second advantage of piece prices is that it 
creates confidence in the minds of the customers. 
With piece prices already figured, the customer feels 
more confident that the price is correct. With 
piece prices he can figure the bill himself and 
satisfy himself that the dealer has not added any- 
thing to his regular prices. 

Another advantage of piece prices is that you 
are enabled to give a customer almost instant 
prices which he understands. In this way many 
sales are made that otherwise get cold and never 
come to life again. There is a snap to doing 
business that way which the customer appreciates. 

Still another advantage of piece prices is that 
this method offers an escape from criticism for 
giving short measure on lumber. Every once in 
awhile someone kicks because the sizes are so much 
smaller and the price per thousand so much higher. 
A standard 12-foot 2x4 is figured as containing 8 
board feet. By actual measurement, however. it 
contains 58% board feet only. In other words, when 
you sell an_ 8-foot 2x4 by the thousand feet you 
charge for 35 percent more lumber than what you 
actually deliver, as measured by actual dimensions. 

f course every lumberman knows it is because 
the 2x4 is measured full size before it was sea- 
soned and dressed, but the farmer might suggest 
figuring his butter at 12 ounces to the pound be- 
cause of the cream that went into buttermilk 
when he churned. 

If we go on selling by the thousand and figuring 
arbitrary sizes, I am afraid that some day some 
cheap politician will broadcast to a more or less 
credulous public that the lumber trust is charging 
the dear people for 35 percent more lumber than 
they actually deliver. I do not think lumbermen 
could be prosecuted for giving short measures, but 
it might call for a lot of explaining that can be 
easily avoided by selling lumber for definite piece 
prices. When lumber is sold by the piece, it is 
nobody’s business and nobody cares what the 
board feet contents may be. 


Minimize Price Competition 
Still another advantage of piece prices is the 
fact that they minimize price competition. If 
your competitor quotes a price of $5 a thousand 
lower than your price, the difference in price in 
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your competitor’s mind is $5, but if your com- 
petitor quotes a price on a 12-foot 2x4 of 36 cents 
and your price is 40 cents, the difference in prices 
in the customer’s mind is 4 cents instead of $5, 
although the real difference is identically the same. 
If it becomes necessary to quote an advance price 
of $10 a thousand on 4-inch ceiling, it looks big 
to the customer; but if you tell him that ceiling 
has advanced one-third of one cent a lineal foot 
it does not disturb him greatly, although the 
difference is the same. 


If you have been inclined to adopt piece prices, 
but have hesitated because it looked like a big 
job, I assure you that your fears are not well 
grounded. For an expense of less than $10 you 
ean make a complete change to the piece prices 
in less than a half day. 

In closing I would say that since piece prices 
offer the advantages of time and money saved, 
errors eliminated, confidence created and _ price 
competition minimized with only one disadvantage, 
namely, that of having to be honest with your 
customer, the merest prudence would suggest an 
early adoption of the piece price method of pricing 
lumber. ° 


Selling Buildings Instead of Lumber 


Rex Davies, of Utica, then told of his methods 
of selling buildings instead of lumber. He 
stated that in his opinion a dealer is not a retail- 
er if he can not draw off a material bill from 
a picture or a set of plans, figure the carpenter 
charges, the masonry, the hardware and plumb- 
ing and in short go with the customer through 
the complicated business of getting a house or 
barn built. He admitted that selling lumber 
by the piece is a much better method than sell- 
ing by the thousand, but he insisted that where 
a complete structure is involved the only way 
to sell is by the completed building, offering a 
turnkey job if the customer desires it. He 
mentioned the auto show in progress in Omaha 
as a striking example of the fact that people 
now are not interested in the raw materials of 
the things they want to own. They are inter- 
ested in the completed product. By selling a 
complete building a retailer can eliminate the 
old price competition, get his regular retail 
prices and utilize short lengths without having 
to go through the long explanations necessary 
to convince people that long lengths are no ad- 
vantage where short lengths can be used. 

Mr. Davies stated that he had designed sev- 
eral farm homes and that he thought no plan 
service gives suitable consideration to farm 
needs. In developing his thought that people 
are interested in completed products he stated 
that in his yard he builds hog houses, hay racks, 
feed bunks and chicken feeders. Farmers come 
in to look at and purchase these things, and in 
the course of the visit they nearly always are 
willing to tell about their building plans and 
hopes. 

H. W. Tool, of Murdock, then told how he had 
drawn the plans and handled the materials for 
a school house in his community. He illus- 
trated these things with slides thrown on the 
screen. Many professional architects wanted to 
draw the plans, but after Mr. Tool had taken 
the school board to see a number of school 
buildings this board asked him if he could make 
a plan and an estimate. This he did, changing 
it until a satisfactory design was worked out. 
He then acted as purchasing agent for all build- 
ing materials he could buy at wholesale, charging 
a percentage for his services. The result was 
avery satisfactory building, put up at minimum 
cost. 

Discussions on Various Topics 


Following this there was a period of rapid 
fire discussion of a number of subjects, carried 
on much like a conversation. Among the sub- 
jects touched were bankers as reliable authori- 
ties on credit risks, the exchange of credit in- 
formation, the use of plan services, legislative 
matters affecting lumbermen’s interest and the 
advisability of calling in cement or millwork 
salesman to aid in landing big jobs. On the last 
named subject Elmer Coates, of North Platte, 
said he could sell cement for paving or such 
things as sewer pipe much easier if the salesmen 
stayed away. Mr. Critchfield stated that in some 
cases lumbermen are at fault in not working 
with these salesmen after the lumbermen have 
called them in. The lumberman should take the 
salesman with him and make the sale himself. 
If he doesn’t do this, the salesman feels obliged 
to do the best he can to get business for his 
company; and after he has done his work the 
retailer kicks about the narrow margin allowed 


him. M. A. Phelps, of Wahoo, said if a dealer 
is capable of selling lumber he is capable of 
selling millwork. If he calls in a number of 
salesmen in the hope of getting a low price he 
invites severe competition and must expect that 
in the process his own margin will be pared 
thin. 
Collecting at Time of Sale 


Claude Saum, of the John H. von Steen Co., 
of Pleasant Dale, then spoke on collecting at 
the time of making the sale. Said he: 


The art of collecting accounts (for it is an art) 
can be learned by anyone capable of selling mer- 
chandise. There are just a few facts to be learned 
and then follow the principle and work it out your 
own way. 

The fact too many times lost sight of in our 
eagerness to make a sale is that no sale is com- 
plete until the merchandise is paid for in full. 
Hence the terms of payment should be a part of 
every sale and not something to be attended to 
later. When the desire to possess something is 
in the mind of the purchaser, then is the time to 
settle terms of payment and at no other time can 
you so well attend to it. Just think this over 
and you have the fundamental fact behind good 
collections. 

For the last five years I have had charge of the 
John H. von Steen Co.’s yard at Pleasant Dale, 
Neb. We have a general stock of lumber, coal, 
and a complete stock of hardware, including gas 
and oil. The annual business averages about $30,- 
000 and at no time in the five years has the 
amount outstanding exceeded $3,000. At inven- 
tory time last December the amount outstanding 
was $930. I quote these figures to show you that 
it is the average small town yard that has the 
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usual problems of the small yard to contend with. 
The country surrounding it is just about what you 
will find in the average eastern Nebraska terri- 
tory so that what can be done there can be done 
in almost any community. 

The thing I always try to do when merchandise 
goes out is to find out when the money is coming 
in for it. I go into the shed and load on a few 
boards and some 2x4s and a roll of tarred felt, 
and when the last piece is on the wagon I do:not 
wait to go into the office to put it down for 
while I did that Bill would drive out and holler 
back to me that he will be in some time to pay for 
the stuff. Instead, out comes the little old yard 
ticket book and each piece goes down on the ticket, 
is extended and priced right there; and when the 
total is made up I say to Bill. “That comes to 
$18.40. What bank do you want to check on?” 
or some other remark that brings up the question 
of payment. You will be surprised at how many 
times Bill will pay you instead of driving away 
and having you charge it. 

In case Bill says, “I want you to charge this to 
me for a while,” I say, “About thirty or sixty 
days?” “Yes,” he wil say, “about thirty days.” 
So right down on the ticket goes the notation. 
“To be paid in thirty days.’ And Bill sees _me 
make that notation and knows that he has made a 
definite promise and the amount is also definite. 

You no doubt many times have asked a customer 
for money after the account was three to six 
months old, and had him express great surprise 
that the amount was so large. And you had to go 
all over the items with him and explain all about 
why stock boards were higher than shiplap and 
why you charged him $3 a thousand more for 
2x4s 18-foot than for 14s. When the amount is 
settled at the time of sale most of that part is 
done away with too. 

On bills it is easy to make terms of payment 
part of the sales talk, and in that way have part 


of the money paid down at time of purchase and 
the balance during the progress of the job. 

I really believe that most of the trouble in col- 
lections comes from not having terms of payment 
specified and in just letting the thing drift along 
until you get where you feel you just have to have 
the money. You catch Bill in the wrong mood 
and perhaps he is a little short anyway and then 
you had been so easy about it that he had rather 
expected you would wait a while longer. It is 
easy, then, to get into an argument about that one 
2x4 that had a knot in it and which broke in three 
pieces when he laid it down; and so on. 


Experiences with Cash Sales 


‘¢Slim’’ Hannibal, of Elba, then described his 
experiences in selling lumber for cash, as fol- 
lows: 


About the first part of May last year I came 
home from a district Knot-Hole Club meeting 
with the thought in mind that lumber could be 
sold for cash only, and I figured that if I could get 
a majority of the business men to go on a cash 
basis at the same time it would make it easier for 
all of us. With this end in view I called a meet- 
ing of the business men and nearly all of them 
agreed to sell for cash only beginning June 16. 

For a couple of weeks we advertised our plan 
as well as we could through the local newspapers 
and also sent each family in the community a letter 
explaining our policy so that it was pretty thor- 
oughly understood by June 16. : 

While some of the merchants have not adhered 
strictly to the plan, most of them have done so 
and are very well pleased with the arrangement. 
I know for my part I will never go back to the 
old system of credit if I do not have more trouble 
with the cash plan than I have had so far. A 
year ago I had book accounts of almost $6,000, 
while today I have less than $300 still due on 
old accounts and no new ones on the books. 

Our bankers have helped out in many cases by 
lending money to pay for needed improvements, 
which they deem more necessary than new automo- 
biles and other luxuries. They have also refused 
to lend money in some cases where the customer 
could not afford to build, thereby saving the latter 
from posible disaster. I remember a case several 
years ago where a young business man in our town 
planned a house to cost between six and seven 
thousand dollars. I thought he had two or three 
thousand dollars laid aside and that he could 
easily get the balance through some building and 
loan association, so let him go ahead with the 
building. But when it came time for settlement 
he didn’t have anything to pay with except some 
book accounts, which were no good to us, and he 
lost his home and his business and is today work- 
ing for some one else. If we had been on a cash 
basis at that time he would not have attempted to 
build such a house and would probably have still 
been in business and doing well. 

I have had very little trouble in getting cash 
for lumber bills, especially when I show the cus- 
tomer that it benefits him as well as us when he 

ays cash. I even sold a lumber bill of about 
$1,700 to our school district and by giving them 
a small cash discount I got a warrant for the 
full amount before any of the material was de- 
livered. 

While we might have done a little more business 
than we did had we sold on time, there is one 
thing sure: That none of our customers go to 
another yard to buy lumber because they already 
owe us an account; and I believe that, taking it 
all in all, we have a better feeling among our cus- 
tomers now than we have ever had before. 


Elmer Coates, of North Platte, then described 
briefly the system of selling coal for cash as it 
is practiced in his city. The system, he stated 
is quite simple. It consists of getting the cash 
before the coal is delivered. Sometimes it has 
been necessary to take a load of coal out of the 
cellar, for the drivers have strict orders to 
bring back either the money or the coal. In 
answer to a question he said he had less trouble 
with farmers than with townspeople. The farm- 
ers know the terms and that there are no excep- 
tions made, and they don’t try to buy on eredit. 


Building a Price with Profit. 


Harry L. Rivett, of Omaha, then spoke on 
cost accounting; or, as he prefers to call it, the 
building of a price that carries a profit. This 
consists in putting together the data that all 
dealers have or can get to determine a price 
that. will yield a desired return on investment. 
If a business is not inflated, the dealer is justi- 
fied in asking a price that will pay running ex- 
penses and yield him a fair net profit. By means 
of charts he illustrated the primary principles 
of cost accounting. The visitors followed this 
technical discussion with interest and asked a 
number of questions. 

H. E. Dole, of Beatrice, explained briefly a 
blank used by his line to make a graphic analysis 
of expenses in a country yard. He said that 
with the expense analyzed in this way, the man- 
ager easily sees ways of economizing without 
crippling the efficiency of his work. In the dis- 
cussion of collections which followed, Mr. Dole 
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stated that he had found no other method so 
good as personal calls. 


Entertainment for the Ladies 


Visiting ladies found much entertainment 
prepared for them. Wednesday afternoon there 
was a reception for them in the junior ball room 
of the Rome Hotel; and at this time the ladies’ 
auxiliary, known as the ‘‘What-Knot Club’’ 
was formed. They attended the retailers’ ban- 
quet on Wednesday night, and Thursday noon 
they were entertained at luncheon at the Elks’ 
Club as the guests of the Omaha wholesalers 
and manufacturers. Thursday night they at- 
tended the salesmen’s banquet and dance. 


FRIDAY MORNING 


The Friday morning session was given over 
largely to the transaction of routine business. 
President M. A. Phelps, of Wahoo, called for 
committee reports. The auditing committee ap- 
proved the association financial statement. The 
committee on resolutions commended the spirit 
of codperation displayed by the officers of the 
association and the Knot-Hole Club, the sales- 
men, the Omaha Chamber of Commerce, the 
trade press and others assisting with the conven- 
tion work. It expressed approval of the lumber 
standardization work. It urged that special 
efforts be made to increase the association mem- 
bership and asked members to make a fuller 
use of the services offered through the associa 
tion. It expressed special thanks to the seere- 
taries of the association and the Knot-Hole Club, 
directors and other officers and the Rome Hotel. 


Officers Elected 


The nominations committee reported the fol- 
lowing nominees, who were elected: 

President—R. ‘I’. Schlueter, Kenesaw. 

Vice president—N. A. Allen, Lincoln. 


Director (for 2 years)—-H. P. Peterson, Danne- 
brog. 


Directors (for 8 years)—-G. M. Cravens, Osce- 
ola; C. A. Perry, Cambridge. 

President-elect Schlueter then made a brief 
speech. President Phelps asked how many of 
the original founders of the association were 
present. Several had been at earlier sessions 
who were not present Friday morning. One 
member of thirty-four years’ standing was pres- 
ent, and one of thirty-three. Mr. Phelps then 
said his year’s association with the organiza- 
tion as its president had been a bright spot in 
his life. 

Insurance Association Election 

President Guy L. Harrison then called the 
meeting of the Nebraska Lumbermen’s Mutual 
Insurance Association to order. The auditing 
committee approved the association , accounts, 
and the resolutions committee asked the codper- 
ation of members in increasing the amount of 
insurance carried by the association and thanked 





E. E. HALL, LINCOLN, NEB.; 
Reélected Secretary 


the officers. The nominating committee then 
named the following, who were elected: 
President—Guy L. Harrison, Grand Island. 
Vice president—N. A. Allen, Lincoln. 
Secretary—-E. E. Hall, Lincoln. 
Treasurer—C, R. Judkins, Upland. 
Director (for 2 years)—-H. PVP. Peterson, Danne- 
brog. 


Directors (for 3 years)—C. M. 
ola; C. A. Perry, Cambridge. 


Cravens, Osce- 


The important business at this session was 
the proposed change in the form of the insurance 


| 











CLAUDE SAUM, E. M. HIATT, 
Pleasant Dale, Neb.; Malcolm, Neb. ; 
Spoke on Collecting Spoke on Sale by Piece 


association, and a resolution of the board was 
read recommending a reorganization along the 
lines of reciprocal or inter-insurance. Secre- 
tary Hall stated that the one reason for the 
proposal was the fact that under its present 
organization the association is not permitted to 
write the volume of insurance it is capable of 
carrying. It is now limited to $5,000 on a 
single risk, while under the proposed plan it 
would be able to write $40,000 or even more. 
There was some discussion, all favorable to the 
change, and a motion was passed accepting the 
recommendations of the board of directors. 

President Harrison then announced that the 
directors had confidence enough in the new 
form of organization that they were prepared 
to borrow $25,000 on their personal notes to 
make up the sum needed as a deposit with the 
State. 

FRIDAY AFTERNOON 

At the afternoon session, with Don Criteh- 
field in charge, an interchange of opinion be- 
tween dealers and cement salesmen and manu 
facturers held the center of the stage. Mr. 
Critchfield stated that at Knot-Hole Club meet- 
ings there has been much interest shown in the 
problems arising from the handling of cement, 
especially in contract jobs. Retailers are trying 
in whatever legitimate ways they can devise to 
add merchandise items to their selling lines and 
to increase volume of sales in order to take care 
of their overhead expense. The discussion was 
for the purpose of getting information about 
this part of the business and to start everyone 
thinking about needed remedies. To do this it 
is necessary to hear the manufacturers’ story. 
All business men need education for service. 
Retailers ought not to ask for large margins of 
profit without rendering commensurate service. 

L. J. Hoenig, sales manager of the Nebraska 
Cement Co., opened the discussion. He con- 
fined his comments largely to contract jobs of 
some size, such as usually bring in salesmen from 
the outside. Manufacturers, contractors and re- 
tailers are all concerned, and all are agreed 
that if a suitable remedy could be found it 
would add a great economic value to the busi- 
ness. If the retailer could sell every job, manu- 
facturers and sales managers would be glad to 
be relieved of this responsibility, and most con- 
tractors would be glad to be freed of the an- 
noyance of being followed by fifteen or twenty 
salesmen. 

But Mr. Hoenig said he was embarrassed by 


the fact that he saw no remedy. The average 
manufacturer expects to sell about 50 percent 
of his product to dealers and 50 percent to 
contractors. The average large contractor is a 
good business man and has an efficient organi- 
zation. He has a department of estimating and 
a department of buying. He knows that most 
large manufacturers maintain a branch office in 
his city. It is only natural that manufacturers 
and contractors should cultivate each other, 
These contractors who control so large a volume 
of business are very important to manu- 
facturers. In some places, retailers are better 
organized locally than are manufacturers, 
and these retailers cultivate contractors’ good 
will and study ways of aiding and serving them, 


Mr. Hoenig guessed that the question of 
dealer distribution is usually raised by retailers 
who do not quite realize the importance of 
contractor trade and what it involves. It is a 
three-sided question, and manufacturer and con- 
tractor and retailer should each have a square 
deal. 

The contractor is human as well as intelli- 
gent, and he will respond to and value local pro- 
motion work done by the retailer. There is 
not enough of this promotion work done. Some 
dealers weleome the presence of salesmen at 
contract lettings, because these things are prob- 
lems that need expert handling. The man with- 
out experience is often completely lost. 


‘“Wasting’’ Ready-Made Prospects 


Mr. Critchfield said that one reason for the 
discussion was the fact that dealers often feel 
that in a given job, such as a large barn, they 
can make more money out of selling lumber 
than out of selling cement for a concrete build- 
ing. So if the farmer is inclined to concrete 
the dealer will frequently try to persuade him 
to build of lumber. This seems a waste of 
ready-made prospects and comes about perhaps 
through an imperfect adjustment between re- 
tailer and cement manufacturer. 

A very lively discussion followed in which 
the matter of freight differentials was brought 
up. It was suggested that if the manufacturers 
have perfected their own organization they 
might extend this organization to include re- 
tailers as’ distributers and allow them to share 
in promotion expense. It was suggested that 
there are too many manufacturers and_ that 
this fact makes for a high selling expense. One 
dealer said he had always found cement men 
willing to coéperate with him and suggested that 
the trouble might lie in the fact that competi- 
tors can’t get along together in cement sales 
even though they can get along on lumber prices. 
Mr. Critchfield thought that the presence of 
many salesmen at a contract letting does not 
promote the use of any extra material and does 





WILLIAM KROTTER, STUART, NEB.; 
Who Says General Conditions Are Better 
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increase by duplication of effort. The sugges- 
tion was made that manufacturers might organ- 
ize selling agencies, each to cover a State, and 
that in this State they sell but a single brand. 
Lumbermen Competent to Sell Cement 


M. A. Phelps asked why cement salesmen 
come around at such a time when lumber sales- 
men never think of appearing at a contract 
letting. Dealers are perfectly competent to sell 
cement if they are competent to sell lumber. 
Since they have to furnish a line of credit to 
every broken-down contractor who builds a 
school house or paves a road, dealers ought to 


have something to say about the deal that is 
made. He denounced the selling coercion of 
cement salesmen that goes on in every lumber 
office. " 


Mr. Critchfield said the purpose of the dis- 
cussion was to open up the matter and not to 
make any premature settlement of retail poli- 
cies; and as the timé was getting short he asked 
for a brief discussion of the same problems as 
applied to brick and tile. No brick manufac- 
turer was present, and after a general discus- 
sion that developed the fact that brick manu- 
facturers are trying to work out a system for 


greater dealer distribution, the meeting ad- 
journed. 


SALESMEN’S CLUB ENTERTAINS 


OMAHA, NEB., Feb. 23.—The Salesmen’s Knot- 
Hole Club entertained the retailers and guests 
at a banquet last Thursday evening in the Rome 
Hotel. Following the steak dinner, the sales- 
men entertained their guests with amateur 
vaudeville and theatricals, showing, in a riot of 
fun, the old and the new way of codperation 
between retailers and salesmen. Bailey Koerner 
acted as ringmaster. All these festivities came 
to a climax in a dance. 





Business Outlook According to Nebraska Dealers 


E. R. Scroceig, sales manager Adel Clay Prod- 
ucts Co., Adel, Iowa.—Conditions in southwestern 
Jlowa are quite favorable at this time. Not much 
indication for many new public buildings, but a 
great deal of promise in the way of new homes. 
Collections are excellent and farmers are rapidly 
settling old accounts. In fact, a greater part of 
the bad paper is now marked off, one way or the 
other, so that the outlook is better all around. 


I. A. Zook, Atlas Portland Cement Co., Hastings, 
Neb.—Prospects look pretty good. Lumber deal- 
ers in this vicinity report conditions good for west- 
ern Nebraska. Lots of corn not yet husked, which 
holds things back a little until the balance of the 
crop is marketed and paid for. The banks are full 
of money and looking for safe borrowers. Good 
prospects for larger buildings and schools. In 
fact, I believe that we are lined up for a fairly 
good year. 


A. A. DANIELSON, Dultmeier Manufacturing Co., 
Manning, Iowa.—Business looks good; better to 
me than any time for the last five years. People 
have cleaned up their old indebtedness and are 
ready to spend in a conservative way. Crops in 
this vicinity were just fair, but the increase in 
prices more than offset what shortage there was. 
Live stock prices are satisfactory and so the farm- 
ers feel better all around and most of them have 
finally quit kicking and have a smile on their 
face. There will be a modest amount of building 
in a conservative way, but everyone will take care 
in whatever spending project they go into. 


Cc. S. Fein, Home Lumber & Coal Co., Concordia, 
Kan.—The winter wheat prospects are excellent 
and on this crop our prosperity depends to a great 
extent. If we have another crop like last year, 
with prevailing prices, business will increase won- 
derfully. Collections are improving right along, 
especially farmer indebtedness. Here lately, we 
have got in two- and even three-year old accounts, 
which were considered almost worthless a while 
back. I am quite optimistic on general conditions. 


C. T. Joern, Adel Clay Products Co., Seward, 
Neb.—I am very optimistic for the coming season’s 
business. We make a specialty of selling silos to 
farmers and for the last four years this line has 
been almost dead. In the last thirty days we re- 
ceived many more inquiries on this line than in 
any similar length of time during many years past. 
Building prospects are good. Money is free and 
banks have so much cash on hand that it is almost 
a liability to them. We certainly ought to have a 
big year. There will be no surplus left over from 
the 1924 crop, so the coming crop certainly should 
bring very good prices; and the same condition ap- 
plies to hogs. 


L. G. Scuraup, Keystone Steel & Wire Co., 
Peoria, I1l.—I have already talked with many peo- 
ple at this convention and, although I can not see 
any chance for a big boom, all information I have 
gathered tends strongly to the idea that there is 
good, solid business coming. All of my informants 
seem to be quite optimistic and cheerful over the 
outlook. I did not talk with anyone who seemed 
downhearted or doubtful about the future. 


A. J. McCain, Farmers Lumber & Coal Co., 
Cortland, Neb.—During the last three weeks busi- 
hess has picked up considerably and we are now 
doing a nice trade. The general feeling in this 
vicinity is much more cheerful than it was three 
months ago. There is some building in the towns 
in this locality and the farmers are doing some con- 
servative improving on their places and are paying 
promptly for whatever they buy. My idea is that 
this year will be. much better than last. Last 
year, up to September, business was very bad but 
from then on got a little better. 


W. W. Ray, of Braum, Ray Bros. & Finley Co., 
Grand Island, Neb.—Since early in December, the 
extreme unfavorable weather has interfered with 


business. For much of the time it was severely 
cold and the roads were almost impassable, but in 
the few places where they did have good roads we 
got a reasonable amount of business. During the 
last year, crops and prices have both been good and 
the same ean be said for collections. The outlook, 
as soon as we get better roads, is that there will 
be considerable improvement. The farmers are 
certainly in better condition and are getting into 
the idea of doing some buying, except those who 
are swamped on some high priced land. 


Dick GOEHRING, of Goehring Sothman Co., 
Grand Island, Neb.—We now have the best out- 
look for the future of any time for years and, in 
my opinion, there will be plenty of business for 
all. This year will see considerable building of 
schools and business buildings in the city. There 
is now better than a million dollars’ worth of busi- 
ness in sight. In fact, things look good all around. 


T. A. Gowpy, Red Oak, Iowa.—Business has been 
rather slow of late, but is now beginning to move 
a little better. Weather conditions were partly 
the cause of the slow-up. Farmers are in a little 
better condition than formerly and had an average 
crop in this vicinity last year. A few farmers 
have indicated some improving this year, but there 
will be no heavy farm building work done.  In- 
formation already received indicates that there 
will be some building started in town. The banks 
are in good shape and the merchants are consider- 
ably more cheerful and it is quite evident that they 
are doing some business. 


O. H. VINALL, Fireside Publishing Co., Daven- 
port, Iowa.—Business conditions are in good shape 
and the town is doing fine. We have had a num- 
ber of big buildings go up, and the general outlook 
is good. We had our depression about a year ago, 
and now have about got out of it. Both the steel 
and locomotive works are running much heavier 
than six months ago and, as these concerns employ 
many people, the amount of money in circulation 
is much larger. I would call the outlook quite 
good. 


R. F. Curris, branch manager Omaha Hardwood 
Lumber Co., Sioux City, lIowa.—The corn crop was 
only fair, but the increase in price helped out this 
defect considerably. Prospects in Sioux City are 
good for residence building, but only a moderate 
amount of larger building is so far lined up. In- 
formation I have received indicates general busi- 
ness conditions will make a modest improvement 
this year over 1924. 


E. J. DupLey, Lincoln, Neb.—Small towns out 
from Lincom are making quite a start towards the 
building of residences and farmers are writing in 
for information on cost of building barns and 
chicken houses. Farmers now have money and are 
in a better position to buy than for some time, but 
have not made any effort to purchase much lumber, 
for the reasons thut the deplorable conditions of 
the roads barred them from hauling, but we expect 
much improvement in this line as soon as road con- 
ditions get better. In fact, if the season had not 
been backward in this respect, this class of busi- 
ness would have picked up before this. 


Harry CAMPBELL, Lincoln, Neb.—Much improve- 
ment in conditions over last year is in prospect. 
Many retailers report that farmers have finally 
begun to talk of building and make improvements 
and, consequently, dealers are cheering up consider- 
ably. Banks are loaded with money and lots of 
it belongs to farmers who are in far better shape 
to buy than either last year or the year before. 
However, the farmers are conservative, but this 
will work out for the best in the long run. 


HENRY HOFFMAN, Manning, Ilowa.—Business is 
only fair at present, but believe it will be better. 
To get back to normal conditions, it will take an- 
other good crop. Collections are fairly good and 
some inquiry coming in recently indicates some 


farm improvements. There will be a small amount 
of building in town this year. 


C. C. DurGEE, Loup City, Neb.—Business condi- 
tions have only been fair in the last two months. 
Roads are in bad shape and have been so con- 
tinuously. Recently there have been a few inquiries, 
but few actual orders. Hard to say just how it 
will pick up. There were good crops last year, but 
farmers are very cautious and not very strong on 
any building at present. Town work in the build- 
ing line is light. There is some chance of improve- 
ment in late spring. 


H. C. Pautey, L. H. Pauley Lumber Co., Bea- 
trice, Neb.—Orders have been coming in pretty 
good and figuring quite a bit. In town there are 
quite a few new residences being built with more 
in prospect. Farm trade is better than any time 
in five years, that is for this time of year. The 
farmers are feeling good and buying more than 
formerly. Collections are good. To us, the out- 
look is very cheerful. 


WILLIAM SAMUELSON, Samuelson Lumber Co., 
Trumbull, Neb.—Conditions are good and the out- 
look is fine, although the farmer will only be a 
fair buyer this year, as a whole, for many are not 
yet quite free from debt, and need one more good 
crop to make things right. There will be some 
building both in town and country. The general 
feeling is good and most people are optimistic. 
There is a good deal of talk on improvements, but 
no rush up to date for actual buying. A good 
crop this summer will make a wonderful fall. 


WILLIAM Krorrer, William Krotter Lumber Co., 
Stuart, Neb.—General conditions are better. In 
the hay belt they are not so good because of the 
over supply and freight rates. Conditions for 
wheat are favorable. There is a better feeling all 
around and more inquiries from farmers, who are 
talking of making quite a little improvement as 
soon as the weather opens up. Town building will 
be light. I look for fall to be better than this 
coming spring. As a whole, the farmers still are 
very conservative. 


O. R. Brown, Omaha, Neb.—I have been covering 
northwest Iowa for the last month. The feeling 
is that better conditions are on the way. Busi- 
ness seems to be spotted; good one place and next 
town only fair, due to local crop conditions mostly. 
As a whole, this section is promising, although last 
year there was only a 60 percent crop, but the 
better prices made up the difference. Farmers are 
getting over this dissatisfaction and merchants are 
more cheerful all along the line. 


M. R. Liprercott, Blair, Neb.—The outlook is 
better, even for spring trade, but will not get under 
real headway until fall. Last year’s crops were 
good, but too much of the money went to the banks 
to take care of old indebtedness, so not so much 
for present purchases. Will be considerable build- 
ing in town, that is in a conservative way. Farm- 
ers now are willing to hang on, much better in 
this way than a year ago. A real 1925 crop will 
put things right. 


GoRDON BRYANT, E. W. Bryant Co., Tekamah, 
Neb.—Not so much going on now, but conditions 
are getting to be healthy and old debts are being 
paid. Business will be fairly light until fall. 
With a good crop and prevailing prices, there will 
be a very good fall business. The general tone is 
much better than during the last two years. 


JoHN Havexkost, Hooper, Neb.—It is quiet just 
now. Crops were not very good, so farmers are 
not flush with money. Last year there was too 
much rain and hail in spots, but even with that 
the people are getting out of the depression and 
beginning to find themselves. We will have to 
have a good crop this year to make things right. 


L. A. LAUGHLIN, Grand Island, Neb.—Consider- 
able figuring is being done, both for town and 
country and, with decent weather conditions, will 
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have a good business soon. Collections are fairly 
good. We had good crops and good prices last 
year. Many farmers are getting out of debt or 
close to it. Farm trade will now see a gradual 
improvement. 


A. I. Cram, A. I. Cram Lumber Co., Burwell, 
Neb.—Business looks good. We have had two 
years of very good crops and also good prices. 
Farmers are making great headway in clearing up 
their indebtedness and talking strong for improve- 
ments. Collections are very good. There will also 
be some town building. Have already sold the 
lumber for two new houses. My opinion is that 
we will have a very good year. 


G. J. PALENSKY, Kearney, Neb.—As a whole, the 
outlook is better. Farmers have more money and 
we look for a fair business from them. Quite a 
little town building is in prospect, but there is 
considerable feeling that we will be_ pleasantly 
fooled on the volume of farmer trade. Banks have 
more money than they know what to do with—a 
lot of it is farmers’ money. Crops were good in 
our section. 


FRANK CRAVEN, of J. A. Craven Lumber Co., 
Exeter, Neb.—The future looks better than for a 
long time. Wheat conditions are a little uncertain 
on account of some lack of sprouting last fall, the 
weather being dry at that time. Nineteen twenty- 
four crops were very satisfactory and so the farm- 
ers are in better shape. Figuring is light so far, 
but have had some inquiries, especially as to new 
barns. I believe this season will be reasonably 
good. 


W. H. KELLEMEIER, Bruning, Neb.—I consider 
the present outlook good. Quite a little building 
is in prospect. We had good crops last year and 
they were sold for good prices. Farmers have not 
yet done much improving, but I believe they will. 
This year ought to be much better than 1924, judg- 
ing from present conditions. 


A. J. SKRIVAN, Wolbach, Neb.—Light trade now, 
but it has started to open up. Lately, I have fig- 
ured on a number of farm jobs. Farmers will be 
better buyers than in the past. Collections are 
fairly good and there is a general optimistic feel- 
ing. Town merchants are in pretty good shape and 
they say things look better than any time in the 
last three years. 


KARL CHRISTENSEN, of Christensen Lumber Co., 
Blair, Neb.—Last year sales were slow, but it looks 
better for 1925, although no boom in prospect. 
There will be a conservative amount of building 
with the farmers, especially. Some town building 
is also in prospect. A limited amount of inquiries 
have been received from farmers, but not much 
buying as yet. No business failures of late. Mer- 
chants holding their own. Business in general 
is going along in a conservative way. 


H. HANNEMAN, Albion, Neb.—Outlook fair at the 
best. Quite a number of farmers were hailed out 
last year, which accounts for present conditions. 
Many farmers not yet out from their indebtedness 
of the past. Some land has lately been turned 
and banks are in good shape. Future conditions 
depend on coming crop. 


A. P. Harvey, Meadow Grove, Neb.—This spring 
business will be light, but even an average crop 
will make conditions pick up in the fall. Farmers 
are pretty well paid up on old indebtedness and 
another crop will put them out of their difficulties 
and consequently bring on more lumber buying. In- 
quiries light so far. Town building will be light. 


D. T. DONHAM, Lincoln, Neb.—Conditions now 
are good. Since the mild weather set in orders 
have been much better than a year ago. There is 
more money on hand and farmers are feeling good. 
Some repairing is being done in the country with 
more in prospect. Not much new town building 
yet started. Bad roads have held things up con- 
siderably. It has been almost impossible to haul 
lumber into the country on many of the roads. 


H. H. Dunker, Keystone Lumber Co., Rockville, 
Neb.—Business has been slow this winter, but 
spring prospects are good. In the last two weeks 
there has been considerable improvement, indicat- 
ing business is loosening up. Town building will 
be light, but the farmers will do much more, espe- 
cially as to barns and other structures. There 
were good crops last year which were well paid 
for. Country people are cheerful and far better 
satisfied than at any time for years. 


CARL DIETERICHS, Arcadia, Neb.—Collections are 
only fair, but it looks as if they will be better. 
Business was slow last two months, weather being 
unfavorable, but will get better soon. Not much 
building in prospect for the town, but outlook for 
country trade is good. There will not be many 
new farm houses. Many barns and other farm out- 
buildings are in prospect and figures inquired for. 
On the whole, farmers are in far better financial 


condition and have got by their worst stage and 
are now on the upgrade. They seem more satisfied 
with little pessimistic talk going on. 


O. P. ALEXANDER, Stella, Neb.—Business has 
been a little slow of late, although inquiries indi- 
cate an early improvement. Farm crops quite 
good last year. Prices for farm products are on 
the upgrade, which will aid business considerably. 
The outlook is medium to say the worst and be- 
lieve it will be much better than that. 


Gus FRANK, Beaver Products Co., Omaha, Neb. 
—I have been going over the State regularly and 
find that the general opinion on future conditions 
is optimistic. Dealers are giving us orders in 
these winter months and it was just the opposite 
a year ago at this time. Retailers say that the 
farmers are getting in much better shape. I look 
for a fine year for our line. 


C. E. MILLER, Cornbelt Lumber Co., Crete, Neb. 
—Business will be good, far better than last year, 
especially in town. Estimates for twelve new 
houses in town already in. Outlook good for at 
least two new business blocks. Banks full of 
money. Farmers are talking of considerable re- 
pairing and a reasonable amount of building, al- 
though not many farm residences in prospect. 


A. LUNDSTROM, Olson & Holmquist Co., Osmond, 
Neb.—Business was light this winter on account 
of the hard winter and poor roads. Corn crop was 
just fair and has been mostly sold. Prospects for 


new barns and hog houses good, but little residence 
building in either country or town. The old estab. 
lished merchants are sound, but some of the newer 
ones are a little hard pushed. This year will be 
better than last. Lots of money in the banks, with 
farmers doing quite a little of the depositing, 
which means better farm business. If we have an 
early spring, there will be a good business then, 
but otherwise the farmers will get busy on crop 
work and put off building until fall. 


D. F. Lucas, Plymouth Clay Products Co., Ft, 
Dodge, Iowa.—There will be considerable opening 
up this spring after the March farm settlements 
are made. Farmers can now settle up fairly good, 
which they could not do last year and the year 
before. There was a fair corn crop and a very 
good oat crop last year. Prices have aided also, 
More farm improvements in sight and town build- 
ing looks the best in years. Our factory is run- 
ning right along with plenty of orders in sight. 


Carn BAILEY, Crab Orchard Lumber Co., Crab 
Orchard, Neb.—Trade is slow as yet, but the finan- 
cial situation is much better. Crops were not up 
to the average last year, but increased prices bal- 
anced things nicely. Many farmers are talking 
of doing improvement and seem earnest about it. 
Bad weather and roads held us up this winter, 
The moisture this winter has been a wonderful help 
to wheat and outlook on this is above the average. 
A good percentage of farmers getting out of debt, 
which will help us materially later on. The banks 
are in the best shape since the war. 


North Dakotans Begin Annual Session 


Note: A report of the Thursday or 
concluding session of the annual conven- 
tion of the North Dakota Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association will appear in the 
March 7 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN.—EDITOR. 





[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Farao, N. D., Feb. 26.—Over a hundred retail 
lumbermen and fifty salesmen had registered at 
noon for the eighteenth annual convention of 
the North Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion which opened here yesterday at the Fargo 
Commercial Club. The afternoon session opened 
at 2 o’clock with an address of welcome by 
Mayor H. W. Geary. George H. Sweetland, of 
Fargo, president, combined his annual report 
with his response to Mayor Geary’s address of 
welcome. Other speakers at the first day’s ses- 
sion were: Robert Barnard, Fargo; W. H. 











Badeaux, secretary of the Northwestern Lum- 
bermen’s Association, Minneapolis; and L. B. 
Hanna, Fargo. 


The following committees were named by 
President Sweetland: 

Nomination—William Goddard, Grace City; Iver 
Roalson, New Rockford; and Floyd Lavalle, Fargo. 

Resolutions—Otto Bauer, Mandan; C. A. Finch, 
Lamoure; and Fred Potter, Fargo. 


‘‘The outlook for the lumber business is 
much brighter this year than it has been for 
many years,’’ President Sweetland told the mem- 


bers. ‘‘During the last few years, as you all 
know, the lumber business has not been on a pay- 
ing basis. Most of the business done by lumber- 
men in this section is among what is known as 
the farmer trade, and although the present crop 
has been a great aid, the farmer must have one 
or two more paying crops before he can be ex- 
pected to do much building. The better pros- 
pects are largely due to the lower rate of in- 
come tax and lower money rates.’’ 


‘‘The United States is using up its timber 
supply four times as fast as it grows,’’ Robert 
Barnard said in his talk on ‘‘ Reforestation.’’ 
Unless measures are taken immediately, he de- 
clared, the present supply in this country will 
be exhausted within a few years. The main 
problem in the lumber situation is the keeping 
of sufficitnt supply of softwood timber, he added. 
Mr. Barnard urged very emphatically the need 
of protection of the present forests against 
fires, insects and waste and urged the practice 
of intensive forestry by private enterprise. 

Mr. Badeaux urged closer codperation be- 
tween members of the lumbermen’s association 
and nonmembers. In his talk, ‘‘ Every Business 
Man Should Conduct His Business According to 
a High Standard of Ethies,’’ he said: 


There are many abuses in the lumber business 
as well as in any other business. One of the 
things the retailer should fight hardest is the 
placing of salesmen in his field by manufacturers. 
The retailer is entitled to what profit he can 
make and it is unfair of the manufacturer to come 
into his territory and cut his price. 


L. B. Hanna said that in his estimation North 
Dakota had made the greatest progress of any 
State in the Union during the last year. ‘‘ This 
progress was not only financially but in methods 
of farming. The percent of gain in dairy cows 
per capita was larger in North Dakota last year 
than in any other State,’’ he said. Although 
North Dakota has had several bad years, Mr. 
Hanna believes that if the farmers in North Da- 
kota would stay on their land now they would 
soon be among the richest men in the world. 
With the greatly increasing population of the 
United States the cities will soon become 
crowded and the people will have to move out 
to the farms, he added. 

Yesterday ’s session ended with a theater party 
and smoker at the Commercial Club. 

Today’s program will include talks by Prof. 
Rex E. Willard, Fargo, Otto Bauer, Mandan, 
Dr. D. T. Robertson, Fargo, Francis Murphy, 
Fargo, election of officers and a concatenation 
of Hoo-Hoo. The annual banquet given by the 
salesmen to the retailers in the Waldorf Hotel 
will mark the close of the convention. 
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Michigan Retailers Endorse Single Standard and 
Pledge Support to Building and Loan Movement 


GRAND Rapips, Micu., Feb. 23.—The thirty- 
sixth annual convention of the Michigan Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association which closed here 
Friday after three days of constant activity was 
generally acclaimed by those present to be the 
most successful in the annals of the association. 
[NorE: A report of the Wednesday and Thurs- 
day morning sessions appeared on pages 52-54 
of the Feb. 21 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN.—EpITOoR.] While the attendance did not 
reach the high point anticipated at the outset, 
it was, nevertheless, large and quite satisfac- 
tory from all standpoints. All sessions, which 
were held in the convention hall of the Pantlind 
Hotel, were marked by a spirit of confidence 
and optimism engendered by the rapid strides 
made by the association in the last year. 

Secretary Arthur M. Manning, of Grand Rap- 
ids, who had just completed his first year of serv- 
ice in this capacity, came in for large measure 
of praise for the vigorous way in which he had 
prosecuted the duties of his office and built up 
the membership of the organization. Officers, 
members and speakers all congratulated him on 
his good work, which was given more substan- 
tial recognition at the directors’ meeting Friday 
afternoon when he was reélected for the ensu- 
ing year. 

Continuance of the splendid progress made by 
Fred Westover, of Bay City, retiring president, 
and Secretary Manning was definitely assured 
when the nominating committee reported the 
names of Fred A. McCaul, of Ferndale, and 
Herman Zahnow, of Saginaw, for the offices of 
president and vice president respectively. They 
were elected by a unanimous vote. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON 


Mr. McCaul, who had not yet been elevated 
from the vice presidency to the chief executive’s 
position, presided at the Thursday afternoon ses- 
sion, which was opened with music by a trio of 
young ladies from Kalamazoo. Their voices 
proved so charming that at the close of their 
last number Charles L. Weeks, of Detroit, pro- 
posed a vote of thanks to the ladies ‘‘for hav- 
ing furnished the finest music of the conven- 
tion.’? The resolution was unanimously adopted. 


Remodeling Campaign Discussed 

Remodeling of old homes was the first subject 
taken up on the formal program. Paul C. Por- 
ter, editorial representative of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, spoke on the publication’s remod- 
eling campaign, telling what it was, how it 
started, how it has grown, and the possibilities 
involved. He said that the campaign was a 
‘service proposition,’’ and declared that the 
dealer could materially stimulate his business 
by pushing the remodeling idea. 

‘¢ Advertising’’ was the subject of a short 
but exceptionally interesting talk by W. W. 
(Waddy) Wood, of the W. D. Wood Lumber 
Co., Birmingham, Ala. Mr. Wood said that the 
five principles of salesmanship, viz: attention, 
interest, confidence, desire and action can be 
applied to good advantage in advertising copy, 
and he explained how this can be done. ‘‘* You 
have got to appeal to the consumer for new 
business’’ he said in closing, and he urged the 
dealers to take steps that would interest the 
consumer. 

L. E. Sigur, of New Orleans, representative 
of the Southern Pine Association, was presented 
to the convention at this time. Mr. Sigur had 
been asked to make a few remarks but because 
of the pressure for time, was only introduced. 

Services that the National association is ren- 
dering its members were reviewed by Fred L. 
Lowrie, of Detroit, president of the organiza- 
tion, in a fluent and interesting address. He 
explained the work of the traffic department of 
the National, which gives the dealer information 
on the supply of cars available through its 
Special bulletin. He also cited instances as to 
how the department had secured reduction in 
the charges for unloading and reloading cars. 
Today this costs the dealer only $5 to $10, he 


said. Saving has also been effected for the 
retailer in retrieving overcharges. 

Another instance of service rendered by the 
National association, as cited by Mr. Lowrie, 
concerned the understanding reached with the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association on the 
grading of fir lumber. A representative was 
sent out to the Coast and after consultation with 
the manufacturers of that section, who were 
very glad to codperate in eliminating the diffi- 
culty, the West Coast association adopted a 
grading system corresponding closely to that 
of the Southern Pine Association. 


Standardization Movement 


In the absence of William A. Gately, of the 
Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C., 
who was kept away by illness, Adolph Pfund, 
of Chicago, was the only speaker on ‘‘ Lumber 
Standardization.’’ The retailers are losing in- 
terest in the standardization movement, was the 
statement of Mr. Pfund, because of confusion 
over the double standard of 13/16- and 25/32- 
inch. He believes the sooner we get to a single 
standard the quicker will this confusion be re- 
moved, interest aroused and progress made. It 
should be interesting, he averred, because it is 
a step on the part of the Government toward 
stabilizing conditions in industry. The speaker 
predicted that the single standard would beget 
public confidence and he stated positively that 
the retailers are not going to vote for a com- 
promise size unless backed up by the best find- 
ing of fact. The representatives of the retail- 
ers in the standardization movement. do not pro- 
pose to change the position they were authorized 
to take on entering until released by the re- 
tailers of the country. 

P. W. Branton, of Chicago, explained the as- 
sociation’s plan service. He said that 650 blue- 
prints had been ordered by yards in the State 
during the last year and, basing his estimate 
on the number of houses constructed by one 
dealer who secured a large number of these 
blueprints, 400 homes had probably been con- 
structed from these plans. Mr. Branton called 
attention to the new plan books, billboard 
signs, summer cottage books and the cost list 
book which supplements the house plans and 
enables the dealer to quickly estimate the ap- 
proximate cost of the home. This latter book, 
he stated, makes it possible for the dealer to 
merchandise as never before. 


SALESMEN’S MEETING 


The annual meeting of the Michigan Asso- 
ciation of Traveling Lumber & Sash & Door 
Salesmen opened Thursday noon with a dinner 
at the Morton Hotel which was attended by 
about 225 salesmen and guests. A vaudeville 
act of singing and dancing furnished entertain- 
ment during the meal. Secretary Larry Smith, 
of Detroit, read a letter from ‘‘Pa’’ Gordon, 
regretting his inability to be present. It was 
the first meeting the veteran had missed since 
the association was organized twenty years ago. 

At the close of the dinner the salesmen went 
into special session. Secretary Smith reported 
the organization to be in better financial condi- 
tion and with a larger membership than ever 
before. 

The following officers were elected: 

President—J. V. Sharkey, Detroit. 

Vice president—Walter H. Jobe, Detroit. 

Secretary-treasurer—Larry Smith, Detroit. 

Directors—T. W. Hager, Grand Rapids (3 
years); Roy F. Hagerman, Flint, (2 years); 
Clarence A. Maniex, Bay City, (1 year) and Frank 
N. Yochem, Detroit, who holds over for two years. 


ANNUAL BANQUET 


The annual banquet at the Pantlind Hotel 
was very near the climax of the whole conven- 
tion. Four hundred and twenty-five sat down 
at the festive board and fifty more would have 
been present had the capacity of the hall per- 
mitted. Music was furnished by a special or- 
chestra which varied its program with trio and 
quartet singing. Hon. Edwin F. Sweet, former 
assitant secretary of commerce, was the toast- 


master. Before introducing the speaker of the 
evening, Rev. M. 8. Rice, pastor of the Metro- 
politan M. E. Church, Detroit, Mr. Sweet em- 
phasized the necessity of honesty in inter- 
national trade as well as in domestic. The 
Rev. Mr. Rice’s address was easily the outstand- 
ing feature of the evening. For an honr and 
a half he held the attention of the audience by 
his magnetic personality and matchless flow of 
oratory. His theme was ‘‘ Waste,’’ and he in- 
dicted America for being the most wasteful 
nation in the world.’’ We waste materials 
and time, he said, but what is more tragic we 
waste human life.’’ In a stirring peroration 
he pleaded for the support of his audience in 
salvaging human wreckage. Spontaneous ex- 
pressions of ‘‘the most wonderful address I ever 
heard’’ were heard over the hall as the Rev. Rice 
sat down amid wave on wave of applause. At 
the close of the banquet the room was cleared 
and dancing enjoyed until past midnight. 


FRIDAY MORNING 


The concluding session on Friday morning 
opened with President Westover in the chair. 
A telegram was read from Frank Day Smith 
regretting that he could not be present to lead 
the discussion on the lien law, as business af- 
fairs prevented. Kenneth L. McDonald, secre- 
tary of the Detroit Suburban Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, opened the discussion on 
district organization with a snappy talk in which 
he outlined the organization of his own associa- 
tion. The most important part of any organ- 
ization, in his opinion, is the man selected as 
its head. Rotation in office is not desirable. If 
a good man is at the helm he should be kept 
there. 

Secretary Manning announced that he had 
several blanks pertaining to the lien law for 
free distribution to the members. One of these 
was a blank contract to be filled out when the 
material was sold and another was the proper 
blank for use in filing a lien. John Krielich, 
of the Kalamazoo Lumbermen’s Bureau, arose 
with the remark that Kalamazoo does not have 
any lien law because an understanding as to 
when the material is to be settled for is reached 
before it leaves the shed. Referring to the 
district organization idea, he said he was con- 
vineed that the Hoo-Hoo club was the best 
way of putting it across and he hoped to see 
one established in every town in the State. 

Charles Spiess, representative of the Julius 
Seidel Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo., extended an 
invitation on behalf of the Missouri associations 
to attend their joint meeting in St. Louis on 
March 24 to 26. He said that arrangements had 
been made with the Chase Hotel for special 
rates, and that all Michigan dealers would be 
welcome at the convention. 

C. O. Powell, advertising manager of the 
United States Gypsum Co., Chicago, in a short 
talk, said that his company had a special movie 
it would be glad to exhibit at meetings of the 
various district organizations. 

tdward P. Ivory, of the California White 
& Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association, was 
the next speaker. He described the various 
kinds of California lumber entering the Michi- 
gan market and the sizes and grades under 
which they are manufactured. His address was 
practically the same as that delivered before 
the Ohio convention, a transcript of which ap- 
peared on page 49 of the Jan. 31 issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Committees Present Reports 


Committee reports were next in order. In 
view of the fact that the accounts of the treas 
urer had been audited by a certified accountant 
and found correct, the auditing committee 
deemed it unnecessary to go into the matter 
further. William Barney, of Albion, presented 
the report of the resolutions committee which 
consisted of eight separate resolutions. The 
first provided for writing into the records of the 
association an expression of the cherished mem- 
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ory in which its former president, the late 
Albert D. Kidder, of Royal Oak, is held and 
the transmittal of the resolution extending sin- 
cere sympathy to his family. The second ex- 
pressed regret over the absence of P. A. Gordon 
and ordered that a message of greeting and 
friendship be sent him. The third acknowledged 
the sorrow of the association in the passing of 
President Burton, of the University of Michi- 
gan. ‘The fourth thanked the Grand Rapids 
Chamber of Commerce, the various committees, 
speakers, trade papers, Grand Rapids lumber- 
men, the Pantlind Hotel and the Salesmen’s 
association for their help and codperation in 
making the convention a success. 

In subsequent resolutions the association’s in- 
terest in forestry was reaffirmed and a request 
was addressed to the National association to 
secure information on the progress of this move- 
ment for transmittal to the membership; the 
desire to codperate with the Michigan Associa- 
tion of Traveling Lumber & Sash & Door Sales 
men to promote its code of ethies was expressed, 
and the following action taken in regard to the 
standardization movement and the building and 
loan plan for financing homes: 


Lumber Standardization Resolution 

If the lumber standardization movement is_ to 
receive a continuation of the support of the lumber 
dealers and the confidence of the public, it must be 
based on a fully defensible single standard ; there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That we reaffirm the position taken 
unanimously by twenty-six retail lumber associa- 
tions, including the National Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, at the December, 1923, Washing- 
ton general standardization conference that }%-inch 
is the minimum thickness fully defensible as a 
single standard for surfaced boards and _ finish. 
Be it further 

Resolved, That our representatives at the next 
lumber standardization general conference are 
hereby instructed to stand for revision of the 
American Lumber Standards so as to make hee 
the single standard of thickness for boards and 
finish ; and be it further 

Resolved, That our representatives at future 
standardization general conferences stand for a 
single standard of thickness for surfaced dimen 
sion if and when the local building code situation 
makes such action feasible. 

Resolved, That conservation of timber and the 
most economical retail distribution and use of 
lumber requires that lengths shorter than 8-foot 
shall be marketed separately, and not included in 
random length shipments except by special con- 
tract; be it further 

Resolved, That our representatives at the next 
lumber standardization general conference be _ in- 
structed to stand for inclusion in the American 
Lumber Standards of a paragraph stating that 
lengths shorter than 8-foot shall be marketed sep- 
arately and not included in random length ship- 
ments, except by special agreement. 

Resolution on Building and Loan Assoclations 

WHERBPAS, Building and loan associations are 
an invaluable means of encouraging thrift and 
financing the building of homes, and are there- 
fore a real help to all business which has to do 
with such building, and, 

WHEREAS, There is a great need for further 
development of such associations in the State of 
Michigan ; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Michigan Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association does hereby pledge its efforts 
in aid of such development, by coéperation with the 
Michigan Building & Loan Association League and 
the local associations in our respective committee. 
Be it further 

Resolwed, That we commend the efforts of the 
American Savings, Building & Loan Institute in 
its educational work in behalf of the building and 
loan movement, the lumberman, and the would-be 
home-owner, and especially in making available 
a complete text-book on building and loan. 


A motion extending the appreciation of the 
association to Secretary Manning for his work 
in putting on the convention and during the last 
year was unanimously adopted as the conven- 
tion applauded. 


Report of Nominating Committee 


At this juncture the report of the nominating 
committee was presented by its chairman A. J. 
Hager as follows: 

President—Fred McCaul, Ferndale. 

Vice president—Herman Zahnow, Saginaw. 


Directors (all for three year term)—Fred West- 
over, Bay City; Hubert North, Kalamazoo; Paul 
Taylor, Port Huron. 


Insurance directors—T. Hanson, Grayling; Carl 
Wright, Harbor Springs. 
Introduction of Officers 


It fell to Mr. Hager to introduce the new 
president. He said that ‘‘Fred’’ had come to 
him when he left high school, eager to learn 


the lumber business, and that he was the first 
employee he took on. Mr. McCaul’s record as 
secretary of the Michigan association tor two 
years was reviewed by the speaker in compli- 
mentary terms, and he closed by urging the deal- 
ers to ‘‘get behind Fred and put the association 
on a plane second to none in the United States.’’ 

Mr. McCaul expressed his appreciation for 
Mr. Hager’s kind remarks and then _ briefly 
sketched his work during the two years he was 
secretary, attributing what success he had had 
to the loyalty of the Michigan retailers. He 
evinced his intention to push the organization 
of district associations and urged the members 
to patronize the association’s publicity and in- 
surance departments. 

Vice President Zahnow, in responding to his 
introduction, said that lumber was the only 
thing he knew and that he would do his best to 
help build up the organization still more. 

When the directors had been presented, John 
Blodgett, former president of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, who was in 
the hall, was asked to say a few words. Hav- 
ing been prominently identified with the stand- 
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ardization movement, Mr. Blodgett spoke on this 
subject. He said that lumbermen are losing 
sight of the fact that the interests of the retail- 
ers and manufacturers in the movement are iden- 
tical. Of the two objects of the movement, as 
expressed by Secretary of Commerce Hoover, 
Mr. Blodgett believes that of protecting the con- 
sumer should be placed ahead of avoiding gov- 
ernmental regulation by instructing the lumber 
industry in regulating itself. It must be set- 
tled with the point in mind that the prosperity 
of one is the prosperity of all. It will not do 
any good to pass resolutions, said Mr. Blodgett, 
as it can only be settled in conferences. 

Secretary Manning read a resolution signed 
by forty-six ladies thanking the Grand Rapids 
dealers and their wives for their hospitality dur- 
ing the convention. 


Ladies’ Entertainment Program 


The ladies found their time well occupied 
during the convention. Wednesday was given 
over to registration and getting acquainted, and 
in the evening a theater party was enjoyed. 
Thursday morning a trip was made through 
the Klingman-Hesse showrooms and at noon a 
luncheon was held in the Pantlind Hotel. This 
meeting was addressed by Secretary Bryan, of 
the Illinois association, and at the conclusion 
of his talk on the Illinois ladies’ auxiliary, the 
ladies voted to form an auxiliary of their own. 
It will be known as the Ladies’ Auxiliary of the 
Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
and small dues will be charged. The following 
officers were elected: 

President—Mrs. John Wood, Grand Rapids. 

Vice president—Mrs. C. W. Gill, Ann Arbor. 

Secretary and treasurer—Mrs. Arthur M. Man- 
ning, Grand Rapids. 

In the afternoon another theater party af- 
forded pleasant entertainment. 

New President Makes Statement 

In a statement to a representative of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN at the close of the con- 
vention, President-elect McCaul said that the 
success of the association last year was wonder- 
ful and that he expected a certain amount of it 
would be carried on as an overflow into the com- 
ing year. ‘‘The momentum already gained is 
great and we shall endeavor to increase it. Too 
much gratitude can not be extended to Arthur 
Manning for his efficient work in the year just 
passed.’” 


Michigan Dealers See Good Year Ahead 


ALBERT PETER, Kingston, Mich.—Conditions are 
much better in Michigan than they have been for 
several years. The farmers are in better shape 
than any time during the last three years. I ex- 
pect some spring business but there is a question 
whether the public will spend their money for 
lumber or automobiles. A certain amount, I be- 
lieve, will buy articles of production. 


A. J. Hacer, Lansing, Mich.—Business is not so 
good in Lansing; that is there are no red-hot 
prospects for sale of lumber in sizable quantities. 
The automobile factories on whom we depend for 
most of our trade, state that they are going to 
put on a larger force in a week or so, but they 
have made this statement several times in the 
past without doing it; so we do not know just 
what the outlook is. The farmers of tne State, 
especially those who have $2 wheat, are in a 
much better position and should enter the market 
for lumber. 


A. B. GUMSENHOUSEN, J. D. Murdock & Co., 
Delton, Mich.—Business should be as good this 
year as last, if not some better. The farmers of 
our section are in a little better position, and we 
are expecting a good lake trade, which should 
start sometime in April. There will also be quite 
a little remodeling. 


C. W. Beck, Monroe, Mich.—Business prospects 
for 1925 look good. Some lumbermen are too 
optimistic but I expect as big a business as last 
year, at least. Our trade is mostly in the town, 
and we expect a number of new homes to be built. 


R. B. Dimmick, Belding, Mich.—There will be 
quite a little business this spring if the weather 
improves. As for the year as a whole I expect it 
will be as good or better than last year. Some 
of the work we will get will be remodeling. We 
have circularized the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S re- 


modeling book, “Old Homes Made New,” and we 
hope that it will bring in considerable business of 
this type. Personally, I like the book very much. 


D. MANSFIELD, Remus, Mich.—Remus is a small 
town; so we are dependent for a large part of 
our business on the farmer trade. Potatoes, which 
are one of the main crops in this section, are not 
bringing good prices, and have not for three years 
now. This naturally affects our business. If the 
weather is favorable, spring building should open 
up in good shape. There will be some remodeling. 
The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S campaign to beau- 
tify homes by remodeling is a new idea that ap- 
peals to me. 


E. BECKMAN, Bush Lumber (o., Muskegon, Mich. 
—Business looks good for 1925. A building and 
loan association was started in Muskegon a year 
ago but it was not able to take care of the de- 
mands for home financing. It has now been ex- 
panded and we expect building to go ahead as a 
result. 


ELMER ANDERSON, Quincy Lumber Co., Quincy, 
Mich.—Business ought to be fairly good during 
1925; at least it should be as good if not better 
than it was during the last three years. We had 
a much better business this winter than ever be- 
fore. There are prospects of a good cottage trade 
which should open up in about two or three months 
now. We expect some remodeling and the build- 
ing of barns, chicken houses, and other small build- 
ings on the farms. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S 
remodeling campaign is a wonderful proposition. 
I have three copies of the book, “Old Homes Made 
New.” It’s a wonderful book. Quite an original 
idea—the way it is gotten up. 


RALPH C. Trerry, Rives Junction, Mich.—The 
outlook for the year is good, 1925 will probably see 
more business than last year, especially if the 
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apring business which we are expecting material- 
izes. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S remodeling 
idea is a mighty good thing, and holds many pos- 
sibilities for the dealer. We haven’t been pushing 
the remodeling proposition much in the past, but 
we hope to do considerable with it this year. 


C. ALFRED JOHNSON, Leroy, Mich.—The outlook 
for 1925 is good. I am located in a potato coun- 
try, and if the farmers get good prices for their 
crops, business should pick up. There will also 
probably be considerable resort trade. The AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN’S remodeling idea is good; al- 
though there has not been a great deal done in 
and around Leroy thus far. The farmers have 
stopped building almost altogether. 


A. E. Swanson, New Era, Mich.—The business 
outlook is hard to gage just yet. We have a few 
prospects, but not as many as at this time last 
year. However, we hope to get in on the resort 
trade which promises to be larger than at any 
time for the last few years. The fruit farmers 
around New Era are not in a very good position; 
so we can’t depend on them for a great deal of 
trade. They may do some remodeling, however, as 
their homes and buildings need repairs or addi- 
tions. 


H. W. Cruse, Cruse & Son, Hudson, Mich.—The 
farmers in our setcion of the State are in mighty 
good shape, although I don’t know whether they 
will do much building this year or not. They are 
getting square with the world financially and 
should soon be in the market for some lumber. 
We had a good year in 1924 and we expect as 
much or more this year. There will be consider- 
able remodeling and the erection of barns, chicken 
houses, ete. 


L. E. Rogers, Marchant Lumber & Supply Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich.—The lumber business in Bat- 
tle Creek keeps on about an even keel, with few 
fluctuations up or down. It is good at present 
and, taking the year as a whole, will unquestion- 
ably be better than last year. We are anticipating 
some outside business as several consolidated 
schools are being erected which may mean the 
sale of considerable lumber. Three of the Kellogg 


Retailers of Quebec Province 


MONTREAL, QUE., Feb. 23.—The annual meet- 
ing of the Province of Quebec Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association was held here last Satur- 
day in the Windsor Hotel and attracted a large 
attendance. The business sessions were held 
early in the day, and were followed by a ban- 
quet at night to which members of other lumber 
associations were invited. 

The morning was given over to the reading of 
reports on business conditions from dealers 
throughout Quebec Province; by J. R. Bon- 
homme and L. W. Halliday, ‘‘The Monthly Re- 
view’’?; on membership recruiting by A. Mce- 
Laurin; on the trade relations between sash and 
door manufacturers and retail lumber mer- 
chants, by J. Pare; on trade relations and arbi- 
tration by Stewart Grafftey; on standardization 
and adoption of grading rules by T. Prefon- 
taine; and on transportation by L. W. Halliday. 
An important paper on the lien law was de- 
livered to the convention by J. P. Dupuis, of 
J.P. Dupuis (Ltd.), Verdun. 

At the afternoon session J. S. Bourbonniere, 
secretary of the association, read a report on 
cost accounting, and addresses were given by 
W. Lucas, manager, Eastern Millwork Bureau, 
New York City, Alderman Leon Trepannier, 
Vanee C. Smith, E. D. Hardy and Stewart 
Rutherford. Officers were elected as follows: 

President—H. H. Sheppard, of James Sheppard 
and Son, Sorel, Que. 

Vice president—M. Dessurealt, Quebec. 

President of Montreal section—J. A. Bonneau. 

Secretary—J. S.» Bourbonniere. 

Provincial directors: District of Farnham—A. 
B. Comeau and B. L. Stephens; District of Vic- 
toriaville—J. E. C. Giroux and A. Cayouette; Que- 
bee City—J. O. Chalifour and David Bilodeau; St. 
John’s—Valentine Trahan: St. Hyacinthe—A. C. 
Morin, of Morin et Fils; Beloeil—J. Perrault; St. 
Jerome—L. S. Parent and Albert Limoges; Mon- 
treal— William Rutherford, of Rutherford Lumber 
Co. (Ltd.) and J. P. Dupuis, of J. P. Dupuis (Ltd.), 
Verdun ; Chicoutimi—A. Tremblay and P. Smith; 
Valleyfield—J. O. Clermont and Louis Doucet. 

There was a large and enthusiastic gathering 
at the banquet in the evening. The newly 
elected president H. H. Sheppard delivered an 
Ispiring address in which he laid it down as 
a dictum for the consideration of all lumber 
dealers that ‘‘A reputation is never won—it is 
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schools here have consolidated and it is likely 
they will put up some new buildings. If contracts 
for this work do not go to some outside firms our 
stocks may find an outlet in those jobs. 


M. J. Lone, Lansing, Mich.—The outlook for 
business for 1925 seems very good at this time. 
Trade is assuming its usual proportions and there 
are prospects for some kind of business throughout 
the year. Most of our trade is in the city with 
the industries. There will be some remodeling of 
old homes. 


FRANK C. BENEDICT, Lansing, Mich.—Business in 
1925 should be as good as or better than last year. 
Industrial conditions are improving, and the fact 
that the automobile plants are expecting a good 


always being won.’’ The lumber business, they 
all realized, had been bad for the last two years, 
and in President Sheppard’s view this was large- 
ly the effect of price cutting. 


There is, he continued, one thing, however, that 
I have noted with satisfaction. I have never heard 
a lumber merchant call one of his competitors dis- 
honest. It is most unfortunate, but the fact of 
the matter is that it is the customer who is often 
dishonest. When a customer comes to you, and 
after getting your price, beats you down lower by 
telling you that your rival on the next block has 
made him a lower quotation—then I say that the 
customer is dishonest. If we refnse to be decoyed 
into losing our modicum of profit for the benefit of 
such a dishonest man—if we refuse his business 
once or twice, and if we all stand together, we 
shall soon get rid of this price-cutting nuisance. 


George Grier, of Montreal, a past president of 
the Canadian Lumbermen’s Association, con- 
gratulated Mr. Sheppard on the well merited 
honor done him by the association, and con- 
gratulated the members also on their choice of 
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year’s business sounds encouraging to ue as they 
consume considerable lumber. 


WILLIAM F. JUNGKLAS, Saginaw, Mich.—Pros- 
pects for business are very good. The architects’ 
offices are full of new work. Some building that 
has been held in abeyance for the last two years 
is going ahead. Most of the construction work in 
Saginaw will be new building. Two new banks in 
the city have been opened and these should act as 
a stimulant to business in general. The AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN’S remodeling campaign is a mighty 
good idea. 


JOHN DELL, Woodland, Mich.—Business has been 
quiet the last two or three years but there should 
be more this year. The farmers of our section 
are still feeling the effects of the depression. 


GeEorGH SMITH, Woodbury, Mich.—There is not 
much doing in the lumber business in our section. 
We are hoping that it will be better this year but 
we can not tell as yet. 


C. C. SCHOWALTER, South Haven, Mich.—Things 
look fine. We are preparing for a big business by 
stocking heavily. In fact if we thought 1925 would 
be an ordinary year I would say we are stocking 
too heavily. But the cottage trade will undoubt- 
edly be heavy as a large plot is being laid out in 
lots and we have to be ready to furnish the lumber 
for the cottages which will be built on these lots 
as it is demanded. We are expecting considerable 
town trade too. We have been selling all winter. 


IE. W. HAMMOND, Lansing, Mich.—Prospects are 
favorable for a good business in 1925. The farm- 
ers are paying up their old debts and will soon 
enter the market for sizable bills of lumber. 


B. I. Lockwoop, Fenton, Mich.—Prospects for 
business are good. The fruit farmers are feeling 
fine. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S remodeling 
book has been a big help in selling several bills. 


G. H. SHEPARD, Diamondale, Mich.—The busi- 
ness outlook for the year is good. The farmers 
are clearing up their old obligations and are ready 
to buy lumber. In fact, most of our sales will 
be on the farms. 


in Annual 


a president. He brought the good wishes of 
his association to the retail dealers. ‘‘ Many 
people,’’ he said, ‘‘fail to realize the benefits 
of belonging to such an association. They look 
on their annual contribution as an expense. 
Instead, it is a great profit, on account of the 
benefits they derive from their membership.’’ 
He agreed with the president in regard to price 
cutting, and expressed the hope that the associa- 
tion would go on increasing and prospering, 
forming a legion of men of integrity. 

J. S. Bock, past president of the Montreal 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, ex- 
tended an invitation to the retailers to attend 
any of the regular Wednesday sessions of that 
association. 

J. A. Bonneau, president of the Montreal 
section of the Province of Quebec Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, emphasized the need of 
cooperation in ensuring success. He asked all 
the retail lumber dealers to extend a helping 
hand to one another. 

A. H. Campbell, president of the Montreal 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, re- 
called the example of the retail lumber dealers 
of New York, who leagued themselves together 
to combat the disloyalty of customers, and who 
are today, as a result, drawing good profits, 
made honestly, from their industry. It was 
necessary to look at profit first, and the volume 
of business after. He echoed Mr. Bock’s invi- 
tation, and said the Montreal wholesalers were 
anxious to see the retailers well represented at 
the annual banquet of the association. 

J. O. Chalifour, past president of the Province 
of Quebec Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
brought the speeches to a close by congratu- 
lating the new president, than whom it would be 
difficult to make a better choice. He advised 
the members to meet frequently to discuss their 
problems. 

An excellent musical program was provided, 
a feature being the singing of old French-Cana- 
dian songs by Miss Camille Bernard, a young 
Montreal actress, who also gave charming char- 
acterizations of different phases of rural life 
in this Province. She was accompanied at the 
piano by Romeo Poirier. 
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Indiana-Michigan Retailers Hold Twenty-Fifth Annual Banquet 


SoutH BEND, IND., Feb. 26.—A whirling snow 
storm and near zero weather did not prevent 
members of the Northern Indiana & Southern 
Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
from gathering in large numbers at the Oliver 
Hotel here today for the twenty-fifth annual 
meeting and banquet of that organization. In 
fact, the attendance was larger than usual. For 
the last few years the average has been around 
225, but this figure was exceeded at today’s 
meeting by fully twenty-five, making the total 
number of retailers, ladies and wholesalers 


present nearly 250. 


Meeting Marked by Goodfellowsship 


The meeting was marked by the good fellow- 
ship and friendly interest so characteristic of 
the annual gatherings of this codperative organ- 
ization. During the forenoon the dealers were 
given a chance to mix, renew acquaintances, and 
talk over common problems of the industry. 
The wholesalers’ exhibits, which were in rooms 
off the mezzanine floor of the hotel, came in for 
their share of attention, allowing dealers and 
salesmen to meet on a more informal basis than 
is possible over the office desk. 

Secretary O. T. Derby, of Elkhart, welcomed 
the visitors at the registration desk, also on the 
mezzanine floor, and passed out the tickets to 
the annual banquet, which was held in one of 
the hotel’s spacious dining rooms. The banquet 
began promptly at 12:30 o’clock. As the ladies 
entered the hall they were each given a beautiful 
carnation. The tables were faultlessly laid, 
with bouquets of the same flowers as center 
pieces. There were two hundred forty-two 
present. 

Following the singing of one verse of ‘‘ Amer- 
ica’? by the gathering, Rev. A. H. Keck, of the 
English Lutheran Church, this city, pronounced 
the invocation and the guests sat down for the 
feast. While the banquet was in progress music 
was furnished by the Lion’s Club quartet, varied 
by the rendition of several piano solos. 


The President’s Address 


Between two of these selections, President 
A. G. Preston, of Benton Harbor, called the 
meeting to order and swung over into the busi- 
ness session by delivering his annual address. 
He said: 

It has been a pleasure to serve as president of 
this organization during the last year; from a 
business standpoint it has been good only in 
spots, but we are at the threshold of what 
promises to be a prosperous year for retail lum- 
ber dealers. I doubt if any of us expect that it 
will bring boom times, but we can rightfully, 
from all reports to date, be confident of a 
steadily increasing trade. 

It is one of the duties, and to many of us no 
doubt seems to be the only duty, of the presi- 
dent, to deliver a brief address of welcome to 
members and guests upon the occasion of the 
annual banquet. This is our twenty-fifth annual 
banquet—for twenty-five years we have been 
meeting together at the conclusion of each presi- 
dent’s term of office to talk over our affairs and 
especially the vicissitudes of the lumber busi- 
ness. It is not necessary for me to welcome by 
an address; we should rather welcome each 
other in thought and heart. We should feel that 
this is a family gathering to which every one of 
us is welcome, and that it is more an occasion 
for relaxation than for serious study. You have 
been serious this past year, so the time has come 
for you to forget your troubles and return to 
play. Upon this basis, I welcome you to this 
occasion, to South Bend, and to the tender min- 
istrations of the Oliver Hotel. 

It would not be fitting on an occasion such as 
this to discuss seriously rules of conduct for your 
guidance, but the adoption of a code of business 
conduct, more complete than anything we have 
now, defining our attitude toward buyer, seller 
and employee, must soon have the attention of 
our State and national organizations. Along 
this line, I will not attempt to outline what 
appeals to me as the credits and debits of a 
man’s character in business but, in the brief time 
allowed me, it would no doubt be proper to detail 
to you at least two pitfalls or dangers that we 
should endeavor to avoid: 


1. Don’t Be Tight. We should not be stingy 
with our money, our thoughts or our deeds. To 


be tight is to be narrow. And the way you then 
must travel will be narrow. To be generous is 
to be broadminded and tolerant of the other fel- 
low and his opinion. 

2. Don’t Procrastinate. Don’t put off until to- 
morrow what you can do today. Procrastina- 
tion often results in embarrassing situations. 

The convention was given a treat at the 
close of the banquet when John Riley, of the 
South Bend Lumber Co., escorted Knute 
Rockne, coach of the Notre Dame football 
team and self-styled stable boy of the ‘‘ Four 
Horsemen,’’ into the room. President Pres- 
ton called on Coach Rockne for a talk and the 
mentor of the national champions for 1924 
yraciously responded. His talk was filled with 
stories and quips that kept the boys in a jovial 
mood. Assuming that his hearers would be 
interested in some inside ‘‘dope’’ on the 


Notre Dame-Stanford game which his team 
won Mr. Rockne gave an account of the con- 
test. The secret of success of the Notre Dame 


team, he said, was that the men were giants 
mentally, and the fact that they had the 
proper psychology of organization. 'The four 
Horsemen were not looking over the team for 
faults—they were looking for good points. 
They all liked each other and all were for 
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one and one for all. This same principle could 
be applied to the lumber business to great ad- 
vantage. Remember the knocker always 
takes something away while it is only the 
booster who adds. Business men should not 
forget this truth. 

I{ere the builder of championship teams 
stopped and presented three of his Four 
Horsemen, who had entered the room while 
he was talking. Don Miller, right halfback, 
smiled modestly as the convention applauded. 
Elmer Layden, who was introduced next, was 
equally shy and retiring in his demeanor. In- 
troduced as a ‘‘great quarterback,’’ Harry 
Stuldreher demonstrated that he was also a 
good after dinner speaker, for he joked with 
the boys and the coach in a short talk. The 
fourth horseman, ‘‘Jimmy’’ Crowley, who has 
been ‘‘off feed’? ever since the California 
trip, and at home, was not able to be present. 
Notre Dame’s great backfield and their sue- 
cessful mentor were accorded a great ovation, 
and their presence at the meeting was greatly 
enjoyed. 

Trade Is There; Must Go After It 


A. J. Hager, past president of the Michigan 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, was intro- 
duced next. Mr. Hager congratulated President 
Preston on the attendance, which he said was 
larger than on any previous occasion when he 
was present. He thinks that 1925 will be a 
great year, particularly for those who go out 
and make it so. The year is what we as in- 
dividuals make it, he declared. There is 


plenty of money in the country and the 
umount expended for lumber will depend on 
how hard we go after business. 

Mr. Hager stated that he was not so opti- 


mistic about the retail business as he had 
been in the past. The lumberman is not 
taking advantage of this position; he is 


not fair with himself. Only one dealer out of 
ten knows what it costs to do business. How 
can he be fair to his community, which is one 
of his essential duties, if he is not able to de- 
termine whether he is charging a fair price? 

Has Good Word for Work of Hoo-Hoo 

Mr. Hager expressed surprise that there 
were not more Hoo-Hoo present. He believes 
there is no activity that means as much to the 
lumber industry as that of Hoo-Hoo. Calling 
attention to the order’s two great objects, 
friendship and confidence, he said that these 
words should be in every business man’s vocabu- 
lary, and that he hoped every lumberman would 
affiliate with the order. Mr. Hager, who is 
Grand Senior Hoo-Hoo of this jurisdiction, was 
given the Hoo-Hoo yell at the close of his 
address. 


Vote Support for Garnishee Bill 


C. D. Root, secretary of the Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association of Indiana, spoke on the 
Indiana garnishee bill which has been passed 
by the State senate, but is now in the commit- 
tee awaiting a third reading and final vote. This 
bill, Mr. Root declared, is one of the fairest 
ever proposed in any State. It is written so 
income in any form may be garnisheed, with the 
exception of workmen’s compensation insurance, 
and is so drawn that exception may be made in 
case of illness in the family of the garnisheed. 
Ten percent is the maximum amount that may 
be taken each week. The bill is being fought 
by organized labor, especially the mining and 
railroad unions, and also is opposed by the 
speaker of the house, Mr. Leslie. Seeretary Root 
urged the association to send telegrams to 
Speaker Leslie asking that the bill be allowed 
to come to a vote. On motion by Royden Maxon, 
of Elkhart, it was voted to follow this procedure, 
and the,secretary was instructed to draw up 
a suitable telegram. 


Bring Greetings from Michigan 


Secretary Arthur M. Manning, of the Michi- 
gan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
brought greetings from its newly elected presi- 
dent, Fred McCaul, of Ferndale, Mich. He 
thanked the Indiana association, in particular, 
for the assistance he had received while a 
new incumbent in the secretary’s office, and 
suggested that the Michigan and Indiana 
dealers take an excursion trip, similar to that 
of the Northeasterners, some time in the fu- 
ture. Mr. Manning said he was going to start 
« membership drive in southern Michigan soon 
to inerease the membership of his association 
from 65 percent to 90 percent of the dealers. 


Officers Are Elected 


The following officers were elected: 

President—C. R. Moore, South Bend, Ind. 

Vice president-—O. T. Derby, Elkhart, Ind. 

‘ er F. Burrus, South Bend, 
nd, 

Directors—A. G. Preston, Benton Harbor, Mich. ; 
J. W. Miller, Buchanan, Mich.; J. M. Farrell, 
Goshen, Ind.; F. F. Whitson, Knox, Ind. 

The officers were introduced by retiring 
President Preston. President-elect Moore 
thanked the convention, and said he would 
do his best to make the coming association 
year a successful one. In accepting the vice 
presidency, Mr. Derby said that because of 
his own illness, Mr. Moore had carried the bur- 
dens of the secretary’s office in the last year, 
but that he hoped to render the association 
real service in his new office. Adjournment 
was then taken. 


HOO-HOO BANQUET 


The South Bend Hoo-Hoo Club monopolized 
the evening with a banquet and concatena- 
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tion at which more than twenty-five kittens 
first saw the light. This club was started last 
year by ‘‘Al’’ Hager and two other members 
of the order, and it has since grown until the 
membership now exceeds 100. It was exactly 
6:39 when the eats and kittens sat down to 
the bansuet at the Oliver Hotel. ‘‘Clem’’ 
Smogor, Vicegerent Snark of the South Bend 
district, was toastmaster. Talks were given 


by Mr. Hager, G. W. Ziegler, of South Bend, 
State Counselor, and W. H. Bultman, of In- 
dianapolis, Vicegerent Snark of the Indian- 
apolis district. E. P. Ivory, of the California 
White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, who was unable to be present at the 
afternoon meeting, gave a short talk on the 
work of his association and Hoo-Hoo activi- 
ties in California. The banquet was enliv- 


ened with musie furnished by a jazz orchestra, 
and a vaudeville act by two Chicago dancers. 
The coneat followed. Putting on the work 
was the following team, composed entirely of 
South Bend lumbermen: 

Snark, Charles Jackson; Senior Hoo-Hoo, Her- 
bert Paxton ; Junior Hoo-Hoo, John Riley ; Bojum, 
M. E. Kile; Gurdon, Guy Burrus; Custocatian, 


Cc. W. Schadt; Secrivenoter, Charles R. Huff; Jab- 
berwock, R. H. Downey; Arcanoper, John Schaub. 


Committeemen for Texas Lumbermen’s Convention 











W. CARROLL KHITH, LE ROY W. KING, 
General Chairman and View Chairman of Executive 
Committee 
BEAUMONT, T'Ex., Feb. 23.—For the third time 
in its history Beaumont is to have the honor 
in April of entertaining the Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation of Texas and at a monster mass meeting 
and buffet luncheon held here last week prepara- 
tions for the convention were outlined by Ben 
S. Woodhead and others prominently identified 

with the lumber industry. 

Mr. Woodhead, president of the Beaumont 
Lumber Co. and chairman of the finance and 
registration committees for the convention, pre- 
sided as chairman of the meeting, at which 
seventy-five men directly connected witli the 
lumber industry were present. 

The chairman led off with the statement that 
there would be no solicitation of funds from 
those present for financing the convention. He 
said that each representative of the industry in 
Beaumont had been assessed his pro rata of the 
$5,000 necessary to take care of the visitors and 
that, so far, there had not been a single refusal 
to ‘*¢ome through.’’ 

Judge Steve M. King, for years identified 
with the legal department of various lumbering 
concerns and himself a native of the east Texas 
longleaf pine belt, was introduced as the princi- 
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pal speaker of the evening and his remarks were 
enthusiastically reeeived. He dwelt at some 
length on the lumber industry and what it had 
meant and still means to eastern Texas. 

W. Carroll Keith, general chairman executive 
committee; LeRoy W. King, viee chairman 
executive committee, and the chairmen of most 
of the subsidiary committees reported on the 
progress of the pre-convention plans and each 
outlined the steps yet necessary to take to make 
the convention the greatest in the history of the 
organization. 


T. D. Brooks, president Brooks Supply Co., 


and Vicegerent Snark of Hoo-Hoo for this 
district, reported as chairman of the coneate- 
nation committee and stated that one of the real 
old-fashioned hair-raising concatenations, with 
kittens galore and all sorts of stunt stuff would 
be pulled off the first night of the convention, 

Hubert Oxford, president Gulf Land & Lum- 
ber Co, and chairman of the entertainment com- 
mittee, reported on behalf of himself and EK. C, 
Bracken, manager Chamber of Commerce and 
chairman program committee. He said the plans 
had been changed somewhat from the tentative 
one first adopted. Chief among the changes will 
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be a boat ride on two ocean steamers down the 
river from Beaumont to Port Arthur on Wednes 
day, April 15, in lieu of the banquet at first 
scheduled for that night. The several hundred 
who ure expected to enjoy the boat ride will 
return to Beaumont from Port Arthur on special! 
trains provided by the interurban branch of 
the Kastern Texas Electric Co. Briefly, the 
program as at present outlined, is as follows: 


Tuesday, April 14—Kegistration of delegates and 
guests in forenoon. From 1:30 to 3 p. m., busi- 
ness sessions. From %:30 to 6.30 p. m., golf 


tournament at country club. From 7 p. m. to mid- 
night, concatenation. 


Wednesday, April 15—From 9:30 to 12 noon, 
business session. Ladies’ golf tournament at 
country club. From 1:30 to 7 p. m., boat ride 
down the Neches, returning from Port Arthur via 
interurban. From 9:30 to 12 p. m., grand ball 
at Neches club. 

Thursday, April 16—From 10 to 12 a. m., clos- 
ing business session. At 1p. m. special train over 
Santa Fe will take visitors to big plant of Kirby 
Lumber Co. at Bessmay, the finest pine plant 
operated by this company. It was at first in- 
tended to visit the Kirby hardwood plant at Voth, 
but as nearly all the members of the association 
are interested in pine, it was decided to let them 
inspect the Bessmay plant. A free barebcue will 
be served at the mill following the inspection of 
the property. 
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Leo Ryder, president Beaumont Hoo-Hoo Club 
and exalted ruler of Beaumont Lodge of Elks, 
has tendered the lumbermen two floors of the 
recently completed Elks’ home here and the 
sessions of the convention will be held there. 
He is chairman of the information committee, 
but as he reported at last week’s mass meeting, 
his duties will not become onerous until the 
delegates begin to arrive, and in the meantime 
he is using all his spare time to get those in 
the lumber and allied industries into the Hoo- 
Hoo club as active members and co-workers to 
make the big convention a success. 

John L. Keith, president E. L. Wilson Hard- 
ware Co., and veteran of early day lumbering 
in Beaumont, reported to the mass meeting that 
arrangements had been made for 100 Boy Scouts 
to aid in making the convention a success, as 
they did the big Rotary conven’’ -n here last 
year. Boy Scouts will meet evéry incoming 
train and carry the grips of the visitors to wait- 
ing automobiles. Each officer of the association 
will be detailed two scouts who will act as his 
couriers throughout the sessions of the conven- 
tion and there will be plenty of scouts on hand 
for any service required of them. 


if 
| 
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Chairman of 
Recreation 
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California Millwork Men, in Joint Meeting with Western 
Millmen, Adopt Insignia and Discuss Advertising Campaign 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., Feb. 20.— The joint 
conference of the Western Planing Mill & Wood 
working Association and 
the Millwork Institute 
of California, in session 
here at the Hotel Clark 
the last three days, 
closed this afternoon 
with a general discus 
sion and a review of the 
many timely topics dealt 
with during the conven- 
tion. Members who were 
fortunate enough to at- 
tend this meeting will 
take home with them many new helpful ideas 
and suggestions, for the delegates declared that 
this was one of the most interesting sessions 
that, they had attended in a long time. [ NOTE: 
A telegraphic report of the Wednesday session 
appeared on page 54 of the Feb. 21 issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.—FEDITOR. } 

At midnight tonight about fifty or sixty of 
the visiting members will board a special train 
for San Diego, arriving there for breakfast 
Saturday morning, after which they will go on 
a sightseeing trip as guests of the San Diego 
millmen. In the afternoon, the visiting mill 
men will cross the border at Tia Juana to wit 
ness the horse races. 

At the Wednesday morning session George 
L. Davis of the Tilden Mill & Lumber Co., of 
Oakland, gave an extremely interesting talk on 
“*Comparative Calculation—Board Feet vs. 
Lineal Feet,’’ which was illustrated by slides. 
A table prepared by Mr. Davis is reproduced on 
this page for the benefit of readers of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

Profit Sharing and Labor 

‘rank Moss, president of the American Sash 
& Door Co., of Kansas City, who is a regular 
winter visitor to this city, was in attendance at 
the meeting and gave the delegates some high- 
lights on profit sharing in the millwork industry 
as it is applied by his company. The solution 
of the country’s future political problems lies 
in a proper appreciation of labor, he declared. 
One of the best methods of demonstrating this 
is in profit-sharing. This plan has been adopted 
by his concern and the results have proved 
wonderfully satisfactory. 

In the plan used by the American Sash & 
Door Co., as explained by Mr. Moss, Jabor shares 
in the profits of the business on the basis of the 
proportion which it bears to cost of output. 
As an offset to wages paid, interest at a fair 
rate, 7 percent is allowed on the capital invested. 
Owner and employee share in whatever profits 
remain. The plan which Mr. Moss outlined re- 
ceived the hearty approval of the millwork mem 
bers, many of whom requested copies of the 
plan for their own use. 

E. R. Maule, of the Hammond Lumber Co., 
Los Angeles, warned millmen against the one, 
two and three-day service as tending to demoral- 
ize the mill business. Economy in production, 
he pointed out, depends upon steady output. 
Millwork can be planned and executed at mini- 
mum cost with orders three or four weeks ahead. 
Working up to top speed one day and slowing 
down the next is neither conducive to good 
morale in a mill organization nor to efficient 
production, Mr. Maule declared. Service is a 
fine thing and very necessary in business, but 
the best things can be spoiled by extremes. Good 
service in manufacturing is delivery in the short- 
est time compatible with economy in production. 
No manufacturer can reasonably be expected to 
do more and he jeopardizes success when he 
attempts to do more, Mr. Maule concluded. 


THURSDAY MORNING 


In opening the Thursday morning session of 
the joint conference, H. W. Gaetjen, of San 
Francisco, president of the Millwork Institute 
of California, welcomed the members of the 
Western Planing Mill & Woodworking Associa- 





tion and of the Millwork institute. In his ad- 
dress he particularly congratulated the mill 
operators of Los Angeles County, through whose 
efforts the institute was founded. 

Our work is very definitely laid out for us, he 
declared. We must, to reap the benefits of the 
wonderful results which could be attained, devote 
more time to the promotion of live ideas and ‘good 
of the order” material. Our ultimate goal is the 
production of millwork at the lowest possible cost 
and its marketing at a reasonable profit. This 
entails one great factor—service; so let us re- 
write the adage, ‘‘Business Is Business’ to read 
“Business Is Service,” and build the institute as 
well as our several businesses along these lines. 


Adopt Millwork Insignia 


From point of accomplishments and new 
undertakings, the Thursday morning session was 
by far the most important of the convention. 
An insignia to be used on all members’ letter- 
heads, as well as on every job turned out by 
a member, was unanimously and enthusiastically 
adopted. This insignia has a blue and gold 
background, which by the way are the colors 
of California. The center of the crest consists 
of a lateral adz and a square on a background 
of grained lumber, with the word ‘‘Perite’’ 
directly underneath. Ags the lateral adz and 
square were symbols used by Flemish wood- 
workers, it was decided that this was the proper 
insignia to designate the woodworking crafts. 
The word ‘‘Perite,’’? being the Latin for skill- 
fully, was adopted for obvious reasons. Around 
the band of the insignia appear the words 
‘¢Millwork Institute of California,’’ and ‘‘ Ar- 
chiteetural Woodwork.’’ Previous to the 


adoption of this insignia, D. N. Edward read a 
paper on the origin and meaning of insignias. 


Plan State-Wide Advertising Campaign 


After the members had voted to adopt the 
insignia, Col. W. J. Sutphen, of Hammel, Sut- 
phen & Co. (Ine.), advertising agency, gave a 
detailed and comprehensive talk on ‘‘A Group 
Advertising Plan,’’ which was received with con- 
siderable enthusiasm. In short, it was shown 
that by an extensive newspaper advertising 
campaign throughout the entire State, tied up 
with the issuance of instructive booklets, and 
the placing of the insignia upon every job 
turned out by an institute member, the public 
will become so thoroughly acquainted with the 
quality of work turned out by millwork mem. 
bers that it will demand this work in its houses 
and buildings. 

So responsive a chord did this plan strike that 
practically the entire afternoon was given over 
to the discussion of this important question. 
While it was not definitely decided just what 
should be done, it seemed almost certain, from 
the attitude of a majority of members, that 
this advertising plan would be vigorously prose- 
cuted. 

In his report Managing Director 


BG. DS. 


_Didesch urged all members to give more atten- 


tion to cost work. He gave a vivid illustration 
of the difference in cost finding methods em- 
ployed by various concerns. Recently, he said, 
the State of California called for bids on a 
certain job. Nine bids were received, seven 
coming from millwork members, and two from 




































Comparative Calculations Board Feet vs. Lineal Feet 


Geo. L. Davis, Millwork Department, Tilden Mill & Lumber Company, Oakland, Cal. 


RECAPITULATION OF MACHINE REPORTS 
| : | a aaa (aa aia | | \A verage|Average|__—« {Average 
| Average! footage | prod. {Machine} prod. 
No. Name Lin. ft. | Bd. ft. |Set ups | Runn’g} Lost | Total set | 8hrs. jrunning} oper. | per 
time time | *time up | day hours | burden | hour 
—| . seeeeeiieae Se LAS (PEE | ENE Ea ea 2S eS i a ee a en 
136 | American Sticker 48,983} 14,934 266 187.5 5 188 11.3 | 2,074 260 | $ .95 261 
137 | American Sticker 28,552) 27,661 265 Se: a 183.7 11.2 1,252 155 95 | 155 
133 | American Sticker 41,742| 15,534} 83 ee ee 100 6.6 3,339 417 .95 | 417 
138 | American Sticker 31,994 13,346) 145 1 Se Oe 143.8 8.1 1,228 222 95 222 
131 | Smith Sticker... 45,023} 20,669) 95 156.7 156.7 4.8 2,297 288 95 | 288 
132 | Hermance Sticker 61,885) 9 82.1 5 82.6 0.9 6,136 765 96 | 770 
134 | Coliday Sticker 7,595) 1 +) SR Ree 24 0.0 | 3,790 474 95 | 474 
139 | Berlin Sticker. .... 145,637 61 174.9 4 175.3 2.8 6,187 773 4.10 | (i 
311 | American Fast Feed Sticker f 103,579 42 184.9 1.6 186.5 1.8 14,308 1,788} 1.70 | 1,858 
135 | American Fast Feed Moulder| 813,612} 389,723) 35 204.7 6.3 211 13 30,848 3,856 1.70 3,974 
264 | American Fast Feed Moulder $1,686) 70,930) 60 57 ll 68 7 9,608 1,201 4.14 | 1,433 
262 | Stetson-Ross Fust Feed | | | 
| Moulder. 326,840; 231,950) 306 173.5 4 173.9 14 15,056 1,882 95 | 1,883 
261 | Berlin Matcher 83,553 108,256) 142 101.6 3.1 104.7 10.8 6,256 798 2.10 $22 
265 | Berlin Matcher. . 249,517) 350,050} 35 205.5 5 210.5 13 | 9,480 1,185 2.10 1,214 
071 | Cabinet Planer... | 528,836) 208,508 000 183.1 3.4 186.5 | 00.0 | 22,680 | 2,235 | .50 | 2,888 
—|— : = | as | | $$} J |__| |__| = 
| Total .| 2,824,021! 1,770,257) 1,545 | 2163.0 | 32 2 | 2195.2 | §1.9 | 134,539 ( 16,899 {$21 (A 17,433 
anes | sIper Burden. ‘ 
No Labor Burden Total || -——-——- Helper Burden - $31 
Lin. ft. Hours Lin. ft. Machines Lin. ft. cost cost cost | $21.04 + 15 = $1.40 plus .31 = $f.71 
2,824,021 + 2163 = 13,056 15 871 £1.30 $1.71 $3.01 || Aver. Wage .80 plus helper .50 = 1.30 
1,770,257 = 2163 = 8,184 15 546 1.30 1.71 3.01 \—_——____--— —_—_—— — 
ee ee Ae | Total per hour .. = $3.01_ 
\| aa 
870 lin. ft. + 60 min. = 14.5 lin. ft. per min. | COST EXAMPLE OF BOARD 
1,000 lin. ft. + 14.5 lin. ft. = 68.9 min. time per M. lin. ft. | MEASURE 
1,000 lin. ft. + 871 lin. ft. actual 1.15 x 1.71 burden per hour = $1.96 burden per M. |} 
1,000 lin. ft. + 871 lin. ft. actual 1.15 x 1.30 wages per hour = $1.46 wages per M. || == Wear WS Se 
ars | | Actual) cost | Cost | Returns 
ees ee |B. M. |perB.M.| Cost | per M. | per hr. at 
Labor Burden Total | per | ft. | per | ft. $6.00 
, bases ti SAP LEE ERIE hour | per hr. | hour | per hr. | per M. 
Cost per M. lineal foot $1.49 $1.96 $3.45 | eRe oor ee ath laa tae 
Cost per M board foot 2.38 3.13 5.51 || Ix 1) 72.6 | .0414 ($3.01 | $3.45 | 4356 
|| Ix 2) 145.2 | .0203 | 3.01 | 3.45 | 8712 
Ix 3} 217.8 | 0138 | 3.01 3.45 | 1.3068 
Ix 4; 290.3 | .0104 | 3.01 | 45 1.7418 
AVERAGE WIDTH 1x 5) 362.9 | .0983 | 3.01 45 2.1774 
Ratio of 871 lin. ft. to 546 B. M. ft. = 16% Ix 6) 435.5 | 0069 | 3.01 | 45 2.6140 
16% of 1 x 12 = 714 average width. || Ix 8) 580.7 | .0052 | 3.01 | 45 3.4842 
| 1x12 ‘871 | .00345| 3.01 | 3.45 5.2280 
Joint Conference \ SUGGESTED BASIS 
< " i (These prices do not represent values) 
ry i = sath ws 100 Lin. Ft. aaa 
Western Planing Mill and Woodworking =| eam ———— 
A i ti \} lx2 @ 2.25 2x4 @ 10.50 
$socia 10n \| 1x3 @ 3.25 2x6 @~= 16.50 
|| 1x4 @ 4.50 2x8 @ = 22.00 
s ere , ‘ i 1x5 @ 6.00 
| 1x6 @ 7.00 
Millwork institute of California zs S. 















































Table of comparative calculations, used by George L. Davis in talk to convention 
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non-members. The highest bid received was 
$5,400 and the lowest $3,215, a difference, he 
pointed out that would not occur if proper cost 
finding methods were employed. In closing his 
remarks, he made an eloquent plea for the 
adoption of the advertising plan as outlined 
by Col. W. J. Sutphen. 


FRIDAY SESSION 

Cost accounting and uniform ledger accounts 
were dealt with in an authoritative manner at 
the Friday session by R. A. Niclas, consulting 
cost accountant of the Millwork Cost Bureau, 
of Chicago. The system used in Chicago was 
fully explained, and it was urged from the 
floor of the meeting that this same plan be in- 
stalled by the Millwork Institute of California 
for the use of its members. 

H. P. Dixon, of the American Door Co., Los 
Angeles, presented a plan for standard glass 
grades. ‘‘It is a coincidence,’’ he said, ‘‘ that 
the millmen of the Mississippi Valley have under 
consideration a plan somewhat similar to the 
one which I have outlined, by which each piece 
of glass would bear a certain mark, to be deter- 
mined by the institute, so that its quality could 
be recognized.’’ It was decided that a com- 
munication should be addressed to the Missis- 
sippi Valley millmen with a view to working out 
a similar standard of grades. 

Ik. A. Nicholson, of the Pacific Door & Sash 
Co., Los Angeles, in his address on ‘‘ The Hard- 
wood Door Industry of the Pacific Greater 
West’’ declared that the veneered door offered 
the best solution to the future problems of the 
industry, particularly in view of the develop- 
ment of a waterproof glue. 


Saps Prosperity Depends on Codperation 

Codperation was the keynote of the address by 
W. A. Simpson, of the Simpson Construction 
Co., Los Angeles, ‘‘To us here today, the pros- 
perity of the construction industry means every- 





E. R. MAULEF, HW. T. DIDESCH, 
Los Angeles, Calif. ; los Angeles, Calif. ; 


Who Discussed Planing 
Mill Layout 


Managing Director 
Millwork Institute 


thing. Prosperity in any industry depends upon 
cooperation, and cooperation can not exist with- 
out confidence.’’ Continuing, he said, in part: 


In our mad rush for dollars and business, con 


fidence has been so abused that the whole industry 
is now regarded with suspicion. The trend of 
business today is to codperation. This brings out 
we Therefore, codperation means friend- 
ship. 

The contractors and millmen are only two 
branches of a very large industry. What we ac- 
complish by codperation will be of great value in 
eradicating the evils that exist today in our busi- 
ness. Codperation should be directed toward the 
improvement of construction methods, management 
and service, the elimination of uneconomical and 
improper methods, and the establishment of re- 
sponsibility throughout the industry. 

Competition in construction should be based 
upon the quality of service as well as upon price, 
and every element of the industry should strive 
for the establishment of fair and scientific bidding 
practices. Contracts, whether written or oral, 
should be carried out according to their bonafide 
intent and any disagreement concerning that in- 
tent should be promptly settled if possible by im- 
partial arbitration. Fluctuations in the construc- 
tion industry with their resulting waste, economic 
loss and unemployment, should be eliminated as 
far as possible through codperation between the 
constructors and other elements of the industry, 
and through education of the public. 

Lack of contact, understanding, and codperation 
between millmen and contractors, breeds instability 
and inefficiency in construction. With little com- 
prehension of the fact that both millmen and con- 
tractors are in reality inter-dependent elements in 
the common enterprise of eonstruction, these two 
have too long pursued their courses independently 
and perhaps viewed each other suspiciously, when 
recognition of their common interest in the indus- 
try would react advantageously to both. In 
reality they both have a common objective, which 
is a continuously functioning construction indus- 
try, cleared of all wasteful and unsound practices, 
relieved of unnecessary production, distribution, 
and selling expenses and governed by the spirit 
of proper codperation. 30th the millmen and con- 
tractors are aceepting the idea of their inter- 
dependence and their common community interests. 
We must be a collective body of men, who recognize 
that responsibility depends not only on service to 
ourselves but to the public, architect, owner, and 
engineer. 


National Commission Salesmen Discuss Problems 


The many-sided problems of the commission 
lumber business were fully discussed at the 
third annual meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation of Commission Lumber Salesmen, 
which was held on Thursday and Friday of 
this week in Chicago, at the rooms of the 
Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago. Mem- 
bers from most of the leading lumber dis- 
tributing centers of the middle West were in 
attendance, 

The convention was opened Thursday morn- 
ing by Vice President G. C. Goss, of G. C. 
Goss & Co., Indianapolis, Ind., who occupied 
the chair in the unavoidable absence of Presi- 
dent S. F. Tombaugh, of Canton, Ohio. He 
introduced the Rev. John Thompson, who de- 
livered the invocation. The vice president 
then welcomed the members in well chosen 
words and emphasized the need of codpera- 
tion in order to make the association the suc- 
cess that it should be in its large field. He 
pointed out the great difficulties which an or- 
ganization of national scope must weather 
during the first few years of its existence. 
The National Association of Commission 
Lumber Salesmen has not escaped these diffi- 
culties, but he felt sure that if every member 
assumed his share of the work, success would 
be won. He referred to the accomplishments 
already achieved, giving due credit to the in- 
defatigable efforts of Secretary F. W. 
Shepard, of Milwaukee, Wis., and by summing 
up the conditions existing in the lumber field 
proved conclusively the need not only of 
commission lumber salesmen, but also of an 
organization linking these together in a 
unanimous body working for the good of the 
industry. 

Secretary Shepard then delivered his report, 
and this was followed by that of Treasurer 
Frank J. Shead, of the Shead Lumber Associa- 
tion, Chicago. Vice President Goss thereupon 
appointed an auditing, a nominations and a 
resolution committee, to report at subsequent 
sessions. 

The chief speaker of the day was lL. R. 
Putman, of the Ferry-Hanley Co., prominent 
advertising concern of Chicago, who opened 
the Thursday afternoon session with an ad- 
dress on ‘‘Coéperation and Coérdination.’’ 
He expressed particular gratification over the 


Note: A report of the Friday or con- 
cluding session of the annual convention 
of the National Association of Commis- 
sion Lumber Salesmen will appear in the 
March 7 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN.—EDITOR. 





code of ethics which the association had 
adopted, and expressed his belief that the 
association would be a power for good if this 
code were rigidly enforced. He said that the 
commission man’s principal duty is to defend 
the lumber industry from the many attacks 
being made on it from all quarters. Being in 
close touch with the consumer, he is in an 
excellent position to influence publie attitude 
toward the industry. The tremendous ad- 
vance in the cost of transporting lumber to 
the central markets and the generally high 
cost of doing business naturally have caused 
lumber prices to rise considerably above the 





F. W. SHEPARD, MILWAUKEE, WIS.; 
Secretary 


old levels. The public, however, does not ap- 
preciate these facts, but criticizes the indus- 
try on account of the present price of lumber, 
intimating that the trees grew from the soil 
without any effort or cost whatever to the 
lumbermen and that the latter are pocketing 
enormous profits. It is up to the commission 
men at every opportunity to point out the 
folly of these notions. 

Lumber, Mr. Putman continued, has been 
very poorly merchandised, and it is time that 
the trade was put on a real business basis. 
More advertising should be done. ‘‘ Lumber 
today is bought but not sold,’’ he declared. 
‘“Most of the time it is a buyer’s market, 
the manufacturer and distributer simply ae- 
cepting what price the buyer offers instead 
of practicing scientific merchandising. Mr. 
Wrigley, of chewing gum fame, alone spends 
more money in a year in advertising and sell- 
ing chewing gum than the whole lumber in- 
dustry spends for the same purposes in ten 
years.”’ 

The next speaker was FE. M. Davis, of the 
Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis., who 
gave valuable information on the subject of 
stained lumber and also outlined the short length 
problem. He told of a method of sterilizing 
lumber so that stain or decay can not attack it, 
or that will check any decay that already has 
made its appearance. He said that the first 
stages of decay do not weaken the lumber so 
as to unfit it for any ordinary use, and that 
sterilization is in effect a valuable part of any 
conservation program. Referring to short 
lengths he pointed out that present-day grades 
and sizes are not by far what they used to be. 
Timber supplies have decreased and deterio- 
rated and it is not and never will be possible to 
get either better or cheaper lumber. The only 
thing left to do is to work for the maintenance 
of present standards and to seek to prevent 
further deterioration. This can best be done 
by promoting conservation through the full use 
of the log product, which in effect means the 
devetopment of steady outlets for short lengths 
that formerly were wasted. 

Charles Vanlandingham, of the Nat F. Wolfe 
Lumber Co., chairman of the auditing commit- 
tee, reported that Treasurer Shead’s report eon- 
formed with the books. The finaneial problem 
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gave rise to a spirited discussion of dues and 
initiation fees, much difference of opinion being 
aired. The result was that Vice President Goss 
appointed a committee to discuss this subject and 
work out a comprehensive report for presen- 
tation at the Friday morning session. This 
committee, composed of Nat F. Wolfe, W. B. 
Vanlandingham and J. L. Lane, of Chicago; 
Frank E. Weaver, of Cleveland, Ohio; George 
Rookwood, of Terre Haute, Ind., and W. H. 
Webb, of Detroit, Mich., met immediately after 
the adjournment of the session. 

Lucius Fuller, of Chicago, gave a terse address 
on ‘‘A Place in the Sun,’’? which was followed 


by a thorough discussion on Federal brokers’ 
taxes, inaugurated by Mr. Shead. It was stated 
that whereas the $50 Federal tax on commission 
lumbermen had been repealed as of Jan. 1, 1925, 
the internal revenue bureau had declared its 
intention to collect all taxes due for preceding 
years, with penalties up to $1,000 for delin- 
quency. No attempt has heretofore been made 
to collect this tax except in Chicago and one or 
two other places, but collection will immediately 
be undertaken in all lumber centers, according 
to a statement from the internal revenue bureau. 
Mr. Shead declared that the tax on commission 
lumbermen is unjustly assessed inasmuch as 


others, especially coal commission men, escape 
it, and he urged that the association should raise 
sufficient funds to employ competent legal aid 
in claiming a refund in behalf of some member 
who had paid, and in this manner get the asso- 
ciation’s point of view before the Federal au- 
thorities and secure a final decision. This 
matter was to be taken up for definite action 
during the Friday sessions, which will be re- 
ported at length in next week’s issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 

Thursday evening a delightful banquet, with 
entertainment, was held at Ike Bloom’s Deau- 
ville Cafe. 


California Piners Discuss Forestry, Grading and Legislation— 
Meeting Backs Proposal for Full Participation in Advertising 


San Franctisoo, Cauir., Feb. 21.—The ninth 
annual meeting of the stockholders of the Cali- 
fornia White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation was called to order by President R. D. 
Baker at 10 o’clock Thursday, Jan. 29, in the 
association offices, 600 Call Building, San Fran- 


cisco. President Baker presided throughout the 
meeting. C. Stowell Smith, secretary-manager 


of the association, acted as secretary. 

Legislative matters of interest to the associa- 
tion were taken up in the secretary-manager’s 
report, and after discussion some action was 
taken with respect to most of the proposals. No 
definite action was taken on the camp fire per- 
mit bill providing for the issuance of permits 
to build camp fires between May 15 and Oct. 
31 at $1, the money to be used in forest fire pro- 
tection and prevention. A bill empowering the 
State board of forestry to acquire forest and 
brush covered lands was unanimously approved. 
Amendment to section 384 of the penal code 
prohibiting use of backfire without permission 
from State or Federal forest officer, throwing 
away lighted cigarettes or matches or throwing 
substance from moving vehicles that might start 
fires was approved with the exception of the 
provision relating to backfires. Amendment to 
section 600 of the penal code prohibiting setting 
fire to brush, trees and forests was tabled. The 
stockholders went on record as favoring the 
establishment of a United States forest experi- 
ment station in California provided the Govern- 
ment appropriates $25,000 to the State’s $10,- 
000. Measures relating to the creation of 
hazardous fire areas, declaration of the cultivated 
black currant as a public nuisance, and provision 
to delay opening of the deer season, had already 
received the approval of the association. A 
measure authorizing the governor to suspend the 
open hunting and fishing seasons in periods of 
emergency was unanimously approved. 

The secretary next presented a proposed 
amendment to the constitution providing that 
lands on which trees are planted or come up 
naturally, shall be placed in the same category 
as far as taxation is concerned as fruit or 
nut bearing trees. The stockholders went on 
record as favoring the amendment. No action 
was taken on the State highway planting bill 
but an amendment to the trespass act providing 
penalties to offenders was unanimously ap- 
proved. No action was taken on the screening 
of smoke compartments in public carriers. Op- 
position to clearing of all rights of way and 
the revision of the State board of forestry to 
include a State forester not technically trained 
in place of a technically trained forester, was 
expressed. The latter warrants serious consid- 
eration the stockholders concluded. The matter 
of providing a State appropriation of $50,000 
for fire breaks in Los Angeles County was 
tabled. A recess was taken at this point. 


Back Advertising Campaign 


The meeting convened again at 2 p. m., with 
President Baker in the chair. 

District Forester Paul G. Redington was in- 
troduced and delivered an address to the stock- 
holders. 

A vote of thanks to Mr. Redington was passed 
and copies of his address ordered sent to all 
members. 


The report of the advertising committee was 
next presented. 

The meeting went on record as backing the 
recommendation of the committee for 100 per- 
cent participation in the advertising campaign 
by association members and in doing so adopted 
«a resolution providing that the names of mem- 
bers contributing to the advertising fund.should 
be carried in advertisements run in architec- 
tural, building, and trade papers. 

The meeting also considered the matter of 
the procedure as to the handling of inquiries 
for prices on stock coming into the association 
offices as a result of the advertising. The par- 
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ticular question for determination was as to 
whether or not they should be sent to all mem- 
bers or only to members contributing to the 
advertising fund. It was the sense of the meet- 
ing that this information should be sent to all 
members for the present. 

Resolutions were adopted approving the of- 
ficial acts of the officers and directors during 
1924, and formally disapproving bills now 
pending in Congress providing for taxation on 
boats other than steamboats and putting all 
power boats under steam regulations. 

The matter of grading rule revisions was 
discussed and it was decided to allow the present 
rules to remain in effect until use of them shows 
necessity for further revision. 

In discussing grading procedure, the sugges- 
tion was made that the association establish 
mill inspection service by the employment of 
graders reporting to the association to make 
inspection under association rules at time of 
shipment and issue certificates accordingly, thus 
obviating the necessity of reinspection at 
destination. This matter was quite fully dis- 
cussed and the grading rules committee was 
instructed to make a complete study of the pos- 
sibilities involved. 

It was the sense of the meeting that the asso- 
ciation should establish a sort of school for the 
training of young men in grading. 


Endorses Conservation Program 


The conservation program of the California 
Development Association was presented and the 
association went on record as endorsing its pro- 
gram in a general way and codperating to every 
possible extent, realizing the value of the De- 
velopment association as a medium for the ex- 
pression of views of value in the conservation of 
the natural resources of the State. 

After a full discussion the meeting passed a 
resolution to stand squarely back of the trade 
name ‘‘California White Pine’’ which has been 
in use for many years. The suggestion, however, 
was made that after the words ‘‘California 
White Pine’’ there should be placed in paren- 
thesis the words ‘‘trade name.’’ 


Officers Elected 


The report of the nominating committee was 
received and the following officers were nom- 
inated and unanimously elected: 

President—R. D. Baker, San Francisco, Calif. 


Vice president—A. W. MHeavenrich, Madera, 
Calif. 


Treasurer—E. H. Cox, San Francisco, Calif. 

Secretary-manager—C, Stowell Smith, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

The statistical service of the association was 
continued as at present except that the report 
of prices on past sales issued about every ten 
days was discontinued, and in its place a similar 
report authorized once a week. Statistics on 
inventories, shipments ete., are to be issued 
monthly as in the past. 

The matter of association territorial area 
was discussed and it was decided that for the 
present no recommendations should be made for 
a further expansion of association territory. 

A committee was appointed to confer with 
the district forester in this region for the pur- 
pose of attempting to establish a codperative 
basis covering the district forester’s suggestions 
regarding the stabilization of lumber manufac- 
turing conditions and the marketing of so called 
inferior species, fire prevention ete. 

The continuation of traffic counsel in Wash- 
ington, D. C., was authorized. 

A committee was appointed to represent the 
association at a meeting of the Consulting Com- 
mittee on Lumber Standards in Chicago during 
the week of Feb. 23. This committee consists 
of George A. Houston, Weed Lumber Co.; John 
D. Spaulding, Standard Lumber Co.; Walter 
Robison, Pickering Lumber Co.; C. Stowell 
Smith, secretary-manager of the association. 

A telegram was presented from the Spokane 
Hoo-Hoo Club inviting the association to have 
representatives or send its members to the Hoo- 
Hoo annual at Spokane in September, 1925. 

The matter of advertising the product of the 
members of the California White & Sugar Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association within the State 
was quite fully discussed and plans were laid 
for fully covering the situation. 


THREE YEARS AGO John D. Henderson, 
of Albany, N. Y., deputy commissioner of pub- 
lic works, as commissioner of the Herkimer 
Post of the American Legion, began the plant- 
ing of a Legion memorial forest in that county, 
and has just completed a survey of the plan- 
tation. There has been a loss of less than three 
percent in the entire plot of 50,000 trees. 
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March 5—Lumbermen’s Exchange of the City of Phila- 
delphia, Exchange Rooms, Philadelphia, Pa. Annual. 


March 10-12—American Railway Engineering Association, 
Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 

March 11-12—South Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Sioux Falls, 8S. D. Annual. 


March 18-19—National American Wholesale Lumber As- 
sociation, Ambassador Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Annual. 

March 18-19—Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Shreveport, La. 

March 24-25—Southern Pine Association, 
Hotel, New Orleans, La. Annual. 


March 24-26—Southeast Missouri Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Northeast Missouri Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Central Missouri Association of Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers and Southern Illinois Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, Chase Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 
Joint annual convention. 

March 26—Southwestern Hardwood Manufacturers’ Club, 
New Orleans, La. Monthly meeting. 


March 26—North Carolina Pine Association, Monticello 
Hotel, Norfolk, Va. Annual. 

March 28-April 4—Milwaukee Home Show, Auditorium, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


April 6-11—Home Complete Exposition, Manufacturers’ 
Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 


April 8-10—National Association of Box Manufacturers, 
Drake Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 

April 14-16—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, Beau- 
mont, Tex. Annual. 

April 15-16—Arkansas Association of Lumber Dealers, 
Hotel Marion, Little Rock, Ark. Annual. 


April 16-17—Millwork Cost Bureau, Congress Hotel, Chi- 
eago. Annual. 

April 21-22—Appalachian Logging Congress, Sinton 
Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. Semiannual meeting. 

April 22—lI’lywood Manufacturers’ Association, Audi- 
torium Hotel, Chicago. Spring meeting. 

April 29-30—National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Chicago. Annual, 

May 4-6—Associated Cooperage Industries of America, 
Memphis, Tenn. Annual. 

May a a Standardization Conference, Washing- 
ton, D. © 


May 5-6—Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute, Hotel 
Chisea, Memphis, Tenn. Annual. 

May 12-14—National Fire Protection Association, Con- 
gress Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 

May 15-16—Plains Retail Lumbermen’s Association, Am- 
arillo, Tex. Annual. 


May 20-22—Chamber of Commerce of the U. S. A., New 
Washington Auditorium and New National Chamber 
Building, Washington, D. C. Annual. 

June 11-12—-National Hardwood Lumber Association, 
Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky. Annual. 

June 24-26—Nuational Foreign Trade Council, Olympic 
Hotel, Seattle, Wash. Annual. 


National-American Wholesalers’ Plans 


New York, Feb. 24.—Secretary W. W. 
Schupner announces that the coming annual 
meeting of the National-American Wholesale 
Lumber Association to be held at the Ambas- 
sador Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J., March 18 
and 19, promises to be the biggest convention 
the association has ever held, with a generous 
representation present from both manufactur- 
ing and retail interests. Some very helpful 
discussions of particular interest to wholesalers 
will be had, including the subject of the cost 
of eonducting a wholesale lumber business. It 
has taken a long while to accumulate figures 
on this subject, but there will be an interesting 
story to tell. About thirty members of the as- 
sociation, seattered throughout: the country, 
have submitted minute cost details that will 
make this subject of unusual interest and value. 

There will be an interesting discussion of 
the intercoastal trade, both cargo and rail. A 
prominent west Coast wholesaler will handle 
this subject from the standpoint of the western 
shipper, while several eastern distributors will 
recite the effects and relation of such compe- 
tition on spruce, North Carolina pine and south- 
erm pine. This discussion is expected to be edu- 
cational and particularly instructive for whole- 
salers who contemplate handling west Coast 
lumber. 

Ways and means of further developing arbi- 
tration procedure and making it more gen- 
erally applicable. will be diseussed. This fea- 
ture of the association’s activities is growing 
in interest and value all the time. 

Executive officers from national associations 
of manufacturers and retailers will discuss ac- 
complishments and possibilities through codp- 
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eration with wholesalers on a basis that will 
benefit the entire industry. 

Reports of committees will be brief and 
some of them will be printed in advance. They 
will touch only the high spots in the conven- 
tion, thus allowing plenty of time for discus- 
sion of other subjects. Reports of officers will 
be pointed and other subjects of real interest 
to wholesalers will be discussed during the two 
days’ convention. The dinner-dance on Wednes- 
day evening and the annual banquet on Thurs- 
day evening will be of the usual high tone of 
these association affairs. Atlantic City as a 
meeting place seems to have been a popular se- 
lection. 


North Carolina Pine Program 


NorFrouk, VA., Feb. 23.—An excellent pro- 
gram has been prepared for the annual meet- 
ing of the North Carolina Pine Association, to 
be held March 26 at the Monticello Hotel here. 
In addition to the reports of the officers, va- 
rious committee chairmen will report on the ac- 
tivities of their respective committees during 
the year. These include cost and values, :in- 
spection, membership, insurance, transportation, 
trade relations, forestry, and the Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia 
and Alabama legislative committees. G. L. 
Hume and J. Ross MeNeal will make a report 
as directors of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association. Judge F. 8. Spruill will 
make his report as general counsel and as chair- 
man of the arbitration committee. 

Addresses will be made by John L. Cobbs, 
of the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad, on ‘‘The 
Program of the Railroads for 1925’’; by Mrs. 
Grace J. Landon, of the National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, on ‘‘Gathering and 
Disseminating Statisties’’?;~ by Congressman 
John H. Kerr, and by F. 8S. Spruill, Jr., mem- 
bers of the State legislature. Following the 
report of the resolutions committee officers will 
be elected for the new year. 


Mill Managers Discuss Pine Beetles 

Houston, TEX., Feb. 24.—The ‘‘Ips,’’ the 
beetle which works its destruction downward 
on the pine trees while the southern pine bark 
beetle works upward, is giving considerable 
trouble in certain parts of east Texas, accord- 
ing to information brought out in a free for all 
discussion Saturday at the regular monthly meet- 
ing of the East Texas Mill Managers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

No regular program was carried out at the 
meeting. During the forty-five minutes in which 
the members were in session various technical 
problems of the trade were talked of inform- 
ally. 

C. P. Myer, of the Wier Long Leaf Lumber 
Co., of Wiergate, brought up the subject of the 
‘“Tps.’’ It was apparently the consensus of 
the group that unless a heavy rainfall came in 
the near future the beetle would make serious 
inroads upon timber and get a foothold which 
might cause a serious problem next summer. 

Nothing was said of the destruction by the 
southern pine bark beetle. Damage by this pest 
is understood to have been lessened considerably. 

The mill managers decided to hold their next 
month’s meeting jointly with the Louisiana 
mill managers at New Orleans on March 23, or 
the day before the convening of the Southern 
Pine Association. 

A resolutions committee, composed of E. L. 
Kurth, Watson Walker, and A. E. Hickerson, 
was named by Chairman Myer to draft resolu- 
tions of respect to the memory of the late Alex 
Thompson, member of the association until the 
time of his death. 

Among those present at the meeting were: 
C. P. Myer, of Wiergate, chairman; Watson 
Walker of Diboll; J. F. Judd, of St. Louis; 
Robert Carpenter, of New Orleans; J. W. Lewis, 
of Lufkin; F. K. Wilson and J. H. Buchanan, 





of Nacogdoches; W. Carroll Keith, of Beau- 
mont; A. E. Hickerson, of Conroe; Aurelius 
Milch, of Beaumont; R. W. Wier, George R. 
Christie, D. M. Tourtellot, Grover A. Sheppard, 
J. S. Bonner, F. J. Hart, all of Houston; and 
EK. L. Kurth. 


Maryland Forestry Association’ Annual 


BALTIMORE, MD., Feb. 23.— The Maryland 
Forestry Association at its annual meeting held 
last week, elected these officers: Charles M. 
Howard, president; Alexander Armstrong, 
Walter G. Schwab, Carville D. Benson, Mrs. 
William J. Starr and E. Dale Adkins, vice 
presidents; W. McCulloh Brown, secretary- 
treasurer, and a board of directors which in- 
cluded Richard C. Norris, Harry J. Patterson, 
Mrs. Albert Souissat, DeCourcy W. Thom, H. 
Albert Stump and Mrs. James H. Dorsey. 

The association decided to award prizes an- 
nually for reports on the largest, most notable 
and most historie trees in the State. The trees 
will be divided into classes and graded on points. 
At the evening meeting Col. W. B. Greeley, 
United States forester, and F. W. Besley, State 
forester, delivered addresses, in which they 
dwelt upon the economic and elimatie import- 
ance of forest areas, and pointed out that large 
additions to the wealth of the State could be 
made by the utilization of tracts unsuitable for 
agriculture to raise trees. 


Canadian Wholesalers for Publicity 

Toronto, ONnT., Feb. 23.—The regular 
monthly meeting of the Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association (Ine.), was held last Fri- 
day at the King Edward Hotel. In the ab- 
sense of Chairman W. Frank Oliver, F. H. 
Bigwood presided. The date of the next regu- 
lar meeting was postponed from March 20 to 
March 27, so that members of the association 
who wish to attend the annual meeting of the 
National-American Wholesale Lumber Associa- 
tion at Atlantic City on March 18 and 19 may 
be able to do so without missing the Toronto 
meeting. A motion was carried appointing 
Chairman Oliver and Secretary H. Boultbee 
delegates to attend the annual meeting of the 
National-American association. 

Standing committees for 1925 were reported 
by the chairman as follows: 

Admission and membership—A. C. Gordon, K. 
M. Brown, R. B. Herron. 

Inspection—F. G. Archibald, J. B. Littleton, A. 
E. Clark. 

Audit and finance—A. E. Cates, A. RB. Kenny, 
A. D. Martin. 

Bureau of information—C. W. McCabe, D. C. 
Johnston, A. S. Nicholson. 

Arbitration—H. A. Leak, John Hall, Don Bar- 
clay. 

Fire insurance and marine—C. W. Wilkinson, 
A. E. Eckhardt, J. B. Jarvis. 

Legislation—A. E. Clark, A. C. Manbert, W. C. 
Laidlaw. 

Transportation—Roy Halliday, A. B. Clark, W. 
Brinning. 

Trade relations—J. P. Johnson, W. W. Carter, 
R. B. Herron. 

Terms of sale—H. G. McDermaid, A. N. Dudley, 
James Thompson. 

Entertainment—N. Fox, J. Wachter, Don Bar- 
clay, A. R. Kenny, D. C. Johnston. 

Attendance—J. W. Slater, J. L. McFarlane, W. 
Brinning. 

An excellent address upon the Canadian Na 
tional Exhibition was delivered by its manager, 
J. G. Kent, of Toronto. In the course of his 
address Mr. Kent announced that the Govern- 
ment of Ontario intended to put up an On- 
tario building at the exhibition, work upon 
which would be commenced as soon as this 
year’s exhibition is over. Mr. Kent believed 
that in this building there would be an excel- 
lent opportunity for Ontario lumber to be ex- 
hibited and obtain publicity of which it was 
sadly in need. 

Addresses were delivered by D. C. Johnston, 
of the Union Lumber Co., Toronto, on white 
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pine, and A. E. Clark, of Edward Clark & Son 
(Ltd.), Toronto, upon Canadian hardwoods. 
These two speakers agreed fully with the pre- 
vious speaker in regard to the publicity needed 
for Ontario lumber products. 

At the conclusion of their addresses a motion 
was unanimously carried that the association 
should name a publicity committee, the object 
of which should be the promotion of the use of 
Ontario forest products as extensively as pos- 
sible and the conducting of a campaign for 
the use of wood products in the Province of 
Ontario. The directors were requested to ap- 
point a committee for this purpose. 

Frank Kent, Toronto, gave a _ short talk 
upon the publicity work done by British Co- 
lumbia at the Wembley exhibition, and also 
urged the Ontario manufacturers and Govern- 
ment to go in for advertising Ontario products. 

Col. J. W. Warden reported progress in con- 
nection with the campaign for the protection 
of wood shingle interests in Ontario, 
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Institute to Hold Regional Meetings 
MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 23.—J. H. Townshend, 
executive vice president of the Hardwood Man- 
ufacturers’ Institute, announces plans for the 
holding of the following regional meetings: 
March 18—Charleston, W. Va., Kanawha Hotel. 
April 8—Asheville, N. C., Battery Park Hotel. 
April 22—Beaumont, Tex., Beaumont Hotel. 


The program for these meetings will provide 
for the discussion of various problems facing 
the manufacturer of hardwoods from the tree 
to the ear. These meetings are being held at the 
solicitation of members in the various districts 
following the successful meeting recently held 
in Houston, Tex. Mr. Townshend with some 
other officers of the institute will be present at 
each meeting. 

KK. B. Norman, president of the institute, an- 
nounces the appointment of J. B. Edwards, of 
Hillyer Deutsch Edwards, (Inc.), Oakdale, La., 
to represent the institute on the export advisory 
committee of the Department of Commerce. 
This is one of the most important committees 
of the department and will have many problems 
of interest to the lumber trade which must be 
worked out. Mr. Edwards is a member of the 
board of directors of the institute, and also of 
the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association. 


Wholesalers and Retailers Hold Dinner 


Burrato, N. Y., Feb. 23.—The Buffalo Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association and the Buffalo Lumber 
Exchange held a dinner at the Hotel Statler last 
Wednesday evening, followed by an illustrated 
travelogue by Chester J. Hogue, on ‘‘ Japan in 
Pictures,’’ and later by dancing. About 250 
lumbermen, representing most of the local whole- 
sale and retail yards and offices of the city, to- 
gether with their ladies, were present. 

George J. Zimmerman was the first speaker 
and referred to the pleasure it gave him and the 
other association officers present to see such a 
large and representative gathering of both 
wholesalers and retailers, which he said was good 
evidence of the friendly feeling existing among 
Buffalo lumbermen. Robert J. Summers acted 
as toastmaster and his witty remarks were 
listened to with much interest. Ganson Depew, 
president of the Lumber Exchange, stated that 
it was pleasant to see that his remarks on the 
first get-together meeting a year ago between 
wholesalers and retailers, when he said: ‘‘We 
7 get a little closer together,’’ had borne 

ruit. 

Mr. Hogue’s address, which took the listeners 
through the earthquake devastated district of 
Tokio and through the timber areas of the coun- 
try, was much enjoyed. His lecture closed. with 
timber scenes of the west Coast of the United 
States. 

During the progress of the dinner two news- 
boys, or pseudo newsboys, entered the banquet 
room and called out extras. ‘‘All about the 
scandal of Depew and Summers.’’ They left 
a copy of this scandal sheet, called ‘‘ Hemlock 
Culls,’’ with each diner, and it was found to 
contain items of interest: concerning many of 
those present. The paper purported to be pub- 
lished by the ‘‘Hemlock Culls Publishing Co. 





(Ine.),’’ with George Jeremiah Zimmerman 
president; ‘‘Get Closer Together’’ Gaston De- 
pew, vice president and editor of the ladies’ 
page. 

The dinner and entertainment were fully up 
to the high standard set at the initial affair a 
year ago, and such affairs will doubtless be 
continued as a regular feature of Buffalo lum- 
ber activities. The entertainment committee 
consists of Henry Kk. Mallue, Oliver J. Veiling, 
F. Fleming Sullivan, Harry A. Plumley, Astor 
H. Weaver and Elmer J. Sturm. K. C. Evarts 
had charge of dinner arrangements. 


Pittsburgh Wholesalers Elect 
PirrspurGH, Pa., Feb. 24.—The Pittsburgh 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association held its 
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annual election of officers at its weekly meeting 
yesterday afternoon, resulting as follows: 
President—Edward Eiler, Edward Eiler Lum- 
ber Co. 
c Vice president—H. E. Kelly, ionesta Lumber 
0. 
Secretary-treasurer—J. G. Criste. 
Directors—Robert Allen, Dailey & Allen Lumber 
Co.; F. R. Babcock, Babcock Lumber Co.; E. H. 
Picket, Picket & Volk Lumber Co.; E. H. Stoner, 
West Penn Lumber Co. 
Although not entirely recovered, Secretary 
Criste of the association is able to be in his 
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office again after having been laid up several 
weeks with a cold and kindred ailments, which 
developed into bealings of both ears. He was 
reélected for the twentieth successive time to the 
office of secretary-treasurer. 

Members of the association are making ar- 
rangements to go in a special car to the annual 
convention of the National-American Wholesale 


Lumber Dealers’ Association, which will be held 
this year in Atlantic City, March 18 and 19. 
The committee on arrangements for the ac- 
commodation of the Pittsburgh wholesalers con- 
sists of B. W. Bross, chairman; J. F. Henderson, 
ik. F. Stamm, and Secretary J. G. Criste, of the 
local association. They expect to take about 
thirty-five in the special car. 


Tight Cooperage Men Confer 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 23.—About seven- 
ty-five members of the tight stave and heading 
group of the Associated Cooperage Industries 
of America gathered here at the Hotel Gayoso 
today for a special meeting to discuss condi- 
tions. A. H. Wrape of the Henry Wrape Co., 
Paragould, Ark., chairman of the group, pre- 
sided. Reports indicated that conditions were 
very favorable at this time, even though busi- 
ness was slightly off. The majority of the coop- 
erage men present are expecting good busi- 
ness throughout the next few months and were 
very optimistic. Problems of manufacturing 
were also touched on at the meeting, which 
only lasted for a few hours. 


Bills Affecting Lumbermen’s Interests 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 24.—J. H. Town- 
shend, secretary-manager of the Southern 
Hardwood Traffic Association, is urging all 
members who have mills in Arkansas to coop- 
erate with A. S. Johnson, president of the 
Mansfield Hardwood Lumber Co., in an effort 
to defeat the bill which is now pending in the 
Arkansas legislature which will class all log- 
ging roads in Arkansas as common carriers, if 
they carry freight for hire. 

Operators otf hardwood mills throughout 
Tennessee are interested in the defeat of a bill 
now before the Tennessee legislature which 
will make it possible under the Tennessee com- 
pensation law for employees to have their own 
medical physician, instead of the physician ree- 
ommended and obtained by the firm. Under 
the present law it is the duty of the employer 
to furnish a physician and if the employee re- 
fuses and secures the services of another physi- 
cian he is liable for his own medical expense. 
The majority of manufacturers of the State 
feel that passage of this amendment will sub- 
stantially increase the cost of their compensa- 
tion for medical charges and will place them 
at the mercy of the claimant ana his physician 
as to the extent of the disability, also encourage 
malingering. 


Philadelphia Exchange Sets Date 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Feb. 24.—Announcement 
is made by Secretary John H. Lank, of the 
Lumbermen’s Exchange of the City of Phila- 
delphia, that the thirty-ninth annual meeting 
will be held in the rooms of the exchange on 
Thursday, March 5, at 2 o’clock in the afternoon. 
A banquet will be held in the evening at the 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel. 


Ontario District Meeting 


STRATFORD, ONT., Feb. 23.—A splendid meet- 
ing of the Stratford district branch of the On- 
tario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association was 
held last Tuesday at the Mansion House, Strat- 
ford. D. C. Baird, of St. Marys, presided and 
there were present members from all parts of 
the district. 

A. J. McKinney, of Woodstock, opened the 
proceedings with an excellent address upon the 
subject ‘‘Does Trucking Pay?’’ The chief 
point brought out by Mr. McKinney was the 
fact that whether it pays or not, the use of 
trucks is being forced upon the retail lumber 
dealer to a very great extent, not only in the 
larger centers but in the smaller tarming com- 
munities. He believed that nearly all dealers 
would in the near future be compelled to fur- 
nish truck delivery service and he suggested 
strongly that the lumbermen should give care- 
ful thought to the problem of securing from 
their customers, either in their price or in a 
special charge, the full cost of the truck de- 
livery. Nearly all members present took part 
in a long discussion of this subject. 

John T, Wallace, of London, delivered an 
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address upon ‘‘ Credits and Collections,’’? which 
led to a thorough discussion of the subject 
by all the members present. 

The last item on the program was a discus- 
sion of the territory covered by the branch and 
it was decided to appoint a special committee 
consisting of Chairman D. C. Baird, Secretary 
H. Schlemmer and G. §S. Zimmerman, for the 
purpose of considering an enlargement of the 
territory and reporting at the next meeting. 
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Booths Drawn for South Dakota Meet 

Sioux Fats, 8. D., Feb. 24.—Booths for 
the industrial display, sponsored by the Tri- 
State Association of Building Material Sales- 
men and to be held in the Coliseum during the 
convention of the South Dakota Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association here March 11 and 12, 
were drawn Saturday, Feb. 14, according to 
George A. Carroll, secretary-treasurer of the 
salesmen’s association. 

The drawing, as previously arranged, was 
done at the regvtar meeting of the association. 
Mr. Shade, of the Jordan-Stone Co., was in 
charge, and he was assisted by Mr. Lindquist, 
of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., who drew 
the numbers, and Mr. Nelson, of the Lehigh 


Portland Cement Co., who drew the names of 
the firms. The names and numbers were drawn 
simultaneously aygd the booth drawn was as- 
signed to the firm drawn at the same time. 

The floor of the Coliseum has been laid out 
into forty-three spaces, all of which will be oc- 
cupied, Among the prominent companies which 
will have booths are: -Long-Bell Lumber Co., 
Farley & Loetscher Manufacturing Co., The 
Lehon Co., Wood Conversion Co., Curtis Sash 
& Door Co., Anderson Lumber Co., and the 
American Steel & Wire Co. 

Invitations to attend the display have been 
sent to every retailer who is a member of the 
South Dakota association, together with a floor 
plan of the Coliseum showing where the ex- 
hibits aré located. 


Begins Series of Monthly Luncheons 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. 24.—The 
Twin City branch of the National Association 
of Commission Lumber Salesmen last week be- 
gan a series of monthly luncheons which are 
to be conducted in the interest of the mem- 
bers. A campaign to increase the member- 
ship is planned. The monthly ‘‘get together’’ 
meetings are for the purpose of talking shop 
and suggesting greater codperation. 


Recent Hoo-Hoo Happenings 


Canadian Hoo-Hoo Active 

WINNIPEG, MAN., Feb. 23.—The Winnipeg 
Hoo-Hoo Club held its regular monthly lunch- 
eon at the Marlborough Hotel on Feb. 20, the 
feature being the presentation of prizes to win- 
ners in the recent Lumbermen’s Bonspiel. In 
addition to this, Frank Mitchell, chairman of 
the entertainment committee, announced plans 
for a lumbermen’s dance the first week in March. 

Frank Dowse, president of the club, gave a 
brief report on the concatenation held in Winni- 
peg on Jan. 29, at which 208 were present, 
and 29 kittens were initiated. He also reported 
that the finances of the club were in excellent 
shape. 


State Legislator Addresses Club 

SPOKANE, WASH., Feb. 21.—‘‘The nineteenth 
session of the Washington legislature was most 
unusual in this respect that it is the only legis- 
lature in my knowledge that has ever adjourned 
prior to the time set for it by law,’’ said B. 
Danskin, speaker of the house of representatives, 
Washington State legislature just adjourned, 
who addressed the Spokane Hoo-Hoo Club at its 
luncheon yesterday noon at the Davenport Hotel. 

It was not until the second week of the legisla- 
ture that there was any intimation that it would 
differ from others in this respect. Then the gov- 
ernor addressed us in joint session and made 
known his wish. It was acceded to and the ses- 
sion ended this week with only the most needful 
legislation passed. Only thirty-six measures were 
passed as contrasted to about two hundred by the 
preceding legislature. I am interested to know 
that Gov. Hartley is a member of your order. He 
is a big two-fisted man, very conscientious and 
painstaking in his work. 


Loyalty to American Institutions 

MINNPAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. 23.—Twin City 
Hoo-Hoo Club members, at their regular semi- 
monthly meeting Tuesday, were warned by E. G. 
Flynn, assistant vice president and a member 
of the legal department of the Great Northern 
Railway, against the insidious propaganda of 
communists in America. He delivered an in- 
Spiring address on loyalty to American insti- 
tutions. 

He declared that there are in America today 
600,000 persons who are members of organiza- 
tions who have set out to undermine the gov- 
ernment. He said their purpose is to substitute 
the red flag for the Stars and Stripes and to 
implant the soviet government of Russia, with 
its socialist and communist system. ‘‘The free- 
dom of the press in some cases is too liberal,’’ 
he said. 

The speaker emphasized his point by display- 
ing a number of pamphlets, issued by a secret 
organization and distributed among the schools, 
colleges and universities, all appealing for sup- 


porters. He said these pamphlets teach bigotry, 
discourage Boy and Girl Scout movements and 
urge the children to be prepared to wipe out 
capitalism and be ready for the reign of the 
workers. The danger, he said, is genuine and 
it calls for asserting loyalty without stint. 


New Vicegerent for North Dakota 


St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 24.—The appointment 
of John O. Busse, of Fargo, N. D., as Vice- 
gerent Snark for North Dakota, to sueceed Guy 
Ireland, of the Ireland Lumber Yards, Grand 
Forks, N. D., is announced at Iloo-Hoo head- 
quarters here. The appointment was made by 
Supreme Junior Ifoo-Hoo Ted T. Jones, of 
the T. T. Jones Lumber Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn., and was confirmed by Snark James H. 
Allen. 


Contracts for Hardwood Output 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 25.—A contract has 
been made by the J. C. West Lumber Co. for 
the purchase of all the hardwood stock on sticks 
and the output of the mills of the Jones & Wal- 
lace Lumber Co., of Barbourville, Ky., and of 
the Garrard & Walker Lumber Co., of Garrard, 
Ky. The two companies are closely allied and 
have about a million feet of lumber on hand. 
The West company has an inspector in the field 
at present overseeing the loading of the lumber. 
Mr. West is confident that the hardwood market 
is to be a good one this year and the action of 
his company in entering into these two big con- 
tracts is a manifestation of this optimism. 

F. IX. Risley who has been connected with the 
J.C. West Lumber Co. as salesman, has severed 
his connection with that firm and is now con- 
nected with the Thompson Hardwood Lumber 
Co., in a similar capacity. 


Chosen to Engineering Foundation 


William M. Kinney, of the Portland Cement As- 
sociation; Wharton Clay, of the Associated Metal 
Lath Manufacturers, and Virgil G. Marani, of the 
Gypsum Industries, have been chosen to the board 
of the Engineering Foundation, according to an 
announcement just issued. 

The Engineering Foundation has recently been 
endowed with a fund of $500,000 to promote a 
nationwide plan “for the furtherance of research 
in science and engineering, and the good of man- 
kind.” Its board will be constituted of two hun- 
dred of the best technically trained men from all 
fields of engineering. 

The appointment to a place on this board is 
considered a distinguished honor in the profes- 
sional world, and the selection of an engineer casts 
considerable credit not only on the man himself 
but also upon the technical organization with 
which he is identified. 












Quality, 
Service 
and Price 


One or more of these three requirements is go- 
ing to influence every prospective sale, and 
surely every dealer can bring before the buy- 
er’s attention some advantage in at least one 
or more of these features. 

If you are selling a higher grade of certain 
kinds of lumber, tell your prospects about it. 
They will be glad to know something about 
lumber of quality. 


If you are prepared to make quick city deliv- 
eries or by truck ten or twenty miles in the 
country, tell the trade because buyers will be 
interested in this kind of service. 

The question of price is often misunderstood as 
there are very few buyers who expect to get 
something for nothing. Most every purchaser 
expects to pay a fair price, and unless the price 
is something near what the buyer thinks it 
should be, quality considered, they will go else- 
where and pay more. 

In our monthly L.C.L. price lists on oak and 
maple flooring, lumber, mouldings, trim, etce., 
prices are attached to each item delivered to 
any Chicago freight station or boat dock, ship- 
ment same day orders received; quality and 
service guaranteed ‘or money back and no 
quibbling, 


E. BARTHOLOMEW HARDWOOD CO, 


4052 Princeton Ave., CHICAGO Tel. Boulevard 0636 
2-28-25 











Sawmills That 
Stand the Gaff 


of steady running and prove efficient under 
emergency conditions must be scientifically 
i} designed and built right in the beginning. 
i} For thirty-four years we have been doing 
this and more too for sawmill operators. Our 
i]! engineering service embraces everything 
from selecting the site to operating the mill 
for you. Learn more about our service now. 


HRALL&S HEA 


MECHANICAL SAWMILL ENGINEERS AND DESIGNERS » =}. 
Lake Charles, La. || 
ea 



































Forrest E. FERGUSON 
&? COMPANY 
Auditors & Tax Specialists 


604 Colorado Bidg. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


11 E. 42nd Street 
NEW YORK CITY 




















Logging Ralph C. Bryant 


Have you a problem to solve in logging, lo 
transportation or harvesting tan bark an 
turpentine economically? “Logging” will 
tell you how. An invaluable reference book 
for logging superintendents, timber owners, 
etc. Cloth, $4.50, postpaid. 

1 So. Dearborn St. 
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FINAL DATE FOR RECEIVING BIDS. 


287,000,000 Feet 


National Forest Timber 


FOR SALE 


LOCATION AND AMOUNT.—AIl the mer- 


chantable dead timber standing or down 
and all the live timber marked or desig- 
nated for cutting on an area embracing 
about 71,000 acres in Township 11'N., R. 18 
and 19 B., and T. 10 N., R. 18 and 19 B, 
surveyed, and approximately T. 10 N., R. 
16 and 17 EB., T. 11 N., R. 16 and 17 B., 
and T. 12 N., R. 16 and 17 E., unsurveyed, 
Deer Springs Unit, G. & S. R. B. & M., Sit- 
greaves National Forest, Arizona, esti- 
mated to be about 287,000,000 feet B. M. 
more or less, of which 99% is western yel- 
low pine, and the remainder is Chihuahua 
Pine and Douglas and white fir, together 
with an unestimated amount of hewn ties 
and mine props to be taken at the option 
of the purchaser. 


STUMPAGE PRICES.—Lowest rate consid- 


ered is $2.50 per M feet B. M. 


DEPOSIT.—$10,000 must be deposited with 


each bid to be applied on the purghase 
price, refunded, or retained in part as 
liquidated damages, according to the con- 
ditions of sale. 





Sealed bids will be received by the District 
Forester, Albuquerque, New Mexico, up 
to and including June 1, 1925. On the 
application of prospective bidders the Dis- 
trict Forester may in his discretion ex- 
tend the time for receiving bids 30 days to 
allow prospective bidders opportunity for a 
more thorough examination of the timber 
offered for sale. 


The right to reject any and all bids is 
reserved. Before bids are submitted, full 
information concerning the character of 
the timber, conditions of sale, deposits, and 
the submission of bids should be obtained 
from the District Forester, Albuquerque, 
New Mexico, or the Forest Supervisor, 
Holbrook, Arizona. 











Dept. B-1 


Here It Is— tHe Famous 


N. S. APRON 


(ts, Neck-strap 
£ _«~/ is double- 
| ers \ stitched full 
length of the 
apron; pre- 


vents torn 
bibs and 
tears which 


ruin thou- 
sands yearly. 


Body-string 


Style N. S. extends 


across the front—double-stitched. 
Carries entire weight “On the 
Hip” —prevents 
Easiest to wear—longest in serv- 
ice—favorable in price. 
formation on complete line. 


neck-strain. 


Get in- 


The Allied Belting Co. 


Greenville, Ohio 











Logging Ralph C Bryant 


Have you a problem to solve in logging, lo 
transportation or harvesting tan bark an 
turpentine economically? “Logging” will 
tell you how. An invaluable reference book 
for logging superintendents, timber owners, 
etc. oth, $4.50, postpaid. 
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May Organize Kiln Drying Class 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 23.—Discussion of 
the organization of a kiln drying class at the 
Crockett technical high school, Memphis, was 
heard at the last meeting of the Lumbermen’s 
Club of Memphis, held at the Hotel Gayoso 
last Thursday. This club two years ago or- 
ganized a class in lumber inspection, which has 
been successfully conducted and is now a part 
of the regular curriculum of the school. 

The kiln drying class, if organized, will be 
under the direction of the Lumbermen’s Club, 
but will be financed by the State department of 
education, and the discussion was the result of 
a letter written to June Allen, chairman of thie 
lumber inspection class committee of the local 
club. No decision as to the recommendation the 
club would make was reached at the last meeting 
but a further investigation will be conducted. 

Three new members were added to the club: 
G. W. Harris, secretary, Hf. Johannsen, assistant 
secretary, and F. M. Kyle, assistant treasurer 
of Turner-Ilarber-Love Co. 

R. C. Stimson, president, presided at the 
meeting. 


Jackson Club Elects New Officers 


JACKSON, MIss., Feb. 23.—The feature of the 
regular weekly meeting of the Jackson Lumber- 
men’s Club last Thursday was the semiannual 
election of officers which resulted as follows: 

President—V. KE. Porter. 

Vice president—E. O’Brien, jr. 

Secretary—C. G. Stokes. 

Mr. Porter has served the club the last six 
months as vice president and is at the head of 
the Porter-Gooch Lumber Co., which is now 
erecting a large hardwood manufacturing plant 
in this city. He has operated the Gallatin 
Street hardwood mill of the Faust Bros. Lumber 
Co., and KE. L. Hendrick Lumber Co., for several 
years, and has always taken a keen interest in 
the activities of the club. His platform on 
which he was elected was that ‘‘he was going 
to let the spewkers speak,’’ and in addition he 
promises some constructive work for the next 
six months. 

i. O’Brien, jr., is succeeding his father in the 
active management of the Jackson Lumber Co., 
retailer. 

C. G. Stokes, the new secretary, is connected 
with the Trenton Lumber Co., wholesaler. 


(SRA GL@4@40420282@8: 


Activities of Shreveport Club 


SHREVEPORT, LA., Feb. 23.—A_ roundtable 
discussion was engaged in by a number of the 
members of the Shreveport Lumbermen’s Club 
at its meeting last week, the discussion being 
led by George Freeman, R. L. Trigg and W. A. 
Robinson. J. Reese Jones, of the Victoria Lum- 
ber Co., informed the club that the sash and door 
manufacturers will meet in Shreveport on March 
18 and 19, and invited the lumbermen to at- 
tend. 

Mr. Freeman discussed cost accounting at 
considerable length in answer to the following 
question: ‘‘Are you sure that you are not 
handling some items at a loss?’’ He stated that 
after they had begun to inquire carefully into 
the cost of manufacture and handling of various 
items they found that some items were priced 
too low, and some too high, resulting in revi- 
sion of a number of prices on various items. He 
referred to the difficulty of handling some staple 
items of lumber on which there was considerable 
fluctuation in price from time to time on ac- 
count of the fact that at times such items were 
actually being sold below the cost of their stock 
on hand. He also discussed the question of dis- 
tributing cost of overhead expenses, which he 
stated should be carefully considered or a part 
will be overlooked and result in some items be- 
ing handled at too low a price. 

Mr. Trigg raised the question, ‘‘Should all 
items carry the same margin of price?’’ W. A. 
Robinson, of the Robinson-Slagle Lumber Co., 


expressed the opinion that margins should be 
added proportionately, and called attention to 
the fact that the cost of handling from car to 
ultimate consumer of low grade lumber was 
practically the same as that of the high grade, 
and that overhead and delivery costs were ex- 
actly the same. Mr. Robinson also discussed 
the question, ‘‘ What is the best way to avoid 
and overcome petty jealousies among dealers?”’ 
His solution was to talk matters over frankly, 
thus leading to better understanding and doing 
away with the tendency toward unfairness. 

O. N. Cloud, sales manager Peavy-Byrnes 
Lumber Co., stated that Shreveport was becom- 
ing recognized as not only a southern pine, but 
also an important hardwood market, and that 
an effort was being made to bring the Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Institute to Shreveport. 


(BABB ABRaBBaEaEa: 


Discuss New Roofer Association 


MACcoN, GA., Feb. 24.—The Roofer Manufie 
turers’ Club held one of its largest meetings 
here on Tuesday, more than a hundred repre- 
sentatives of the lumber industry being in at- 
tendance. The States of Georgia, Florida, Ala- 
bama and South Carolina were represented. 

John M. Gibbs, secretary of the North Caro- 
lina Pine Association, J. S. Farish, traffic man- 
ager of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Associa- 
tion, and W. J. Strobel, traffic manager of the 
North Carolina Pine Association, were the prin- 
cipal speakers. Railroad rates and traffic prob- 
lems formed the principal topies for discussion. 

The matter of forming another association of 
roofer manufacturers was brought up. At the 
last meeting of the club a committee was ap- 
pointed to look into the advisability of creating 
an association, maintaining headquarters with 
a secretary. The committee reported that the 
investigation had not been completed and the 
report will be presented at the next meeting, six 
weeks hence. 

R. H. Etheridge, of the R. H. Etheridge Lum- 
ber Co., of Saluta, S. C., was elected a member 
of the club. 

The meeting was closed with a luncheon in 
the Rainbow Room of the Hotel Dempsey where 
the sessions were held. 


(@@@aaaaaaas 


Value of Truthful Advertising 


Houston, TEx., Feb. 24.— Advertising has 
played a big part in the development of the 
lumber industry, A. D. Collins, head of the 
Houston Better Business Bureau, told the mem- 
bers of the Houston Hoo-Hoo Club at the cur- 
rent weekly luncheon at the Lumbermen’s Club. 

Mr. Collins spoke on the value of truthful 
advertising. 

Good will, he said, can be properly developed 
and maintained only through advertising that is 
truthful. Several concerns may get together on 
a constructive advertising campaign with great 
possibilities, but let two or three of the concerns 
make exaggerated statements and fail to live up to 
the aims of the rest and the plan falls through. 


Mr. Collins said when he came to Houston a 
few years ago to establish the Better Business 
Bureau he was surprised to find a furniture 
store advertising mahogany and walnut furni- 
ture advertising at such low figures. An inves- 
tigation showed, he said, that the articles were 
neither mahogany nor walnut, but imitations. 

Questioning the furniture men, he continued. we 
found it was not their intention to deliberately fool 
the public. ‘The customers were told when they 
called at the store that the furniture was not really 
mahogany or walnut, but these were trade names. 
The same goods are now advertised as “finishes.” 
We are now trying to educate the retailers to the 
advisability of using in their advertising such 
terms as gum, oak, birch and the like. The public 
should know the value of these various woods. 


Mr. Collins warned the lumbermen against 
wasting their advertising money on various 
trick schemes, including some under the guise 
of charity. 

W. W. Wallace, general sales manager of the 
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South Texas Lumber Co., who presided at the 
meeting, conducted a question box. One of the 
questions was, ‘‘Is $1 a thousand a sufficient 
charge for sticking lumber?’’ Members agreed 
that $1 was a sufficient price. ‘‘What is the 
percentage of charge sales ultimately lost?’’ 
It was agreed that in the lumber business such 
loss is less than 1 percent. ‘‘In ordering lum- 
ber what is considered ‘prompt,’ ‘immediate’ 
and ‘at once’?’’ J. W. Blake, who some years 
ago attended the Southern Pine Association 
school of salesmanship interpreted ‘‘prompt’’ 
as meaning thirty days and ‘‘immediate’’ or 
‘¢at onee’’ as meaning ten days. J. E. Dold of 
the R. W. Wier Lumber Co., took the position 
that ‘‘prompt’’ meant ten days and ‘‘at once’’ 
meant inside of a week. Others were of the 


opinion that ‘‘prompt’’ meant about ten days 
and ‘‘immediate’’ or ‘‘at once’’ three or four 
days. 
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Nylta Club Vaudeville Party 


NEw York, Feb. 23.—Presidents of three 
large lumber organizations attended the first 
1925 vaudeville party given by the Nylta Club 
last Wednesday night at the Aldine Club, 200 
Fifth Avenue. The officials were Walter Pettit, 
president the Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Joseph F. Murphy, president the 
New York Lumber Trade Association, and John 
A. Paterson, the new Nylta executive. There 
were nearly 200 members of the Nylta Club 
present and the occasion was one of the ‘‘ best 
ever.’’ 
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Arranging for Summer Outing 


Sr. CATHARINES, ONT., Feb. 23.—A meeting 
of the special midsummer cuting committee 
of the Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion was held last Wednesday in the Chamber 
of Commerce quarters here. There were also 
present a number of local citizens, including 
the mayor of St. Catharines, the publicity com- 
missioner of St. Catharines, the mayor of 
Thorold, James Harriman, of Niagara Falls, 
and others. The purpose of the meeting was to 
arrange for the date and the details of the an- 
nual midsummer outing of the association, 
which is to be held at St. Catharines. Tenta- 
tive arrangements were made tor holding the 
outing on July 29, 30 and 31. It is expected 
that the Province of Quebec and City of Mon- 
treal Retail Lumber Dealers associations will 
also join in the outing, and the dates therefore 
cannot be finally determined until the Quebec 
Province dealers have reached a conclusion on 
this point. It is expected, however, that they 
will approve of the dates already selected, 
making the outing one of the largest and most 
important that has ever been held in Canada. 

The St. Catharines Chamber of Commerce is 
taking the matter up with great enthusiasm 
and has already drawn up a program of three 
days’ entertainment that will include a great 
many exceptionally interesting features. On 
the first day there will be trips of inspection to 
the New Welland Canal construction operations, 
and in the evening a dinner dance, tendered 
by the City of St. Catharines. On the second 
day there will be trips to Niagara Falls, fol- 
lowed by a moonlight excursion, and dancing 
on board ship. On the third day there will be 
trips to a number of large and important in- 
dustries that have their manufacturing centers 
in the Niagara peninsula, chiefly those in the 
neighborhood of St. Catharines. Special ar- 
rangements will be made for taking care of the 
ladies who attend the outing. Entertainment 
features for them as well as for the men will 
be a part of the program. 


Employees Entertained at Barbecue 


BELOIT, Wis., Feb. 24.—Nearly four thousand 
employees of the P. B. Yates Machine Co., this 
city, were delightfully entertained at a big 
barbecue held under the auspices of the Yates 
Club in the company’s new foundry room 
Thursday evening, Feb. 19. The fete, which 
was the club’s second annual, was marked by the 
esprit de corps of the employees, lively enter- 
tainment, and plenty of appetizing food. 

The room was decorated with red, white and 
blue streamers, intertwined among the steel 
beams and supports. American flags draped 
temporary partitions erected for dressing rooms. 
Temporary seats had been provided for 3,500 
people, but the crowd was so large that many 
were forced to. stand. The food was served 
from improvised tea carts, made by retouching 
shop trucks that ordinarily are used to transport 
material from one department to the other. 

P. G. Farrow, assistant to President H. A. 
von Oven, delivered the address of welcome 
in the absence of the latter who was called out 


of the city on business. Mr. Farrow read a 
telegram from Mr. von Oven, expressing regret 
at his inability to be present and wishing all a 
good time. 

The musical program opened with selections 
by the Fairbanks, Morse & Co. orchestra which 
also played during intermissions. Several acts 
were put on by some of the more versatile em- 
ployees assisted by choruses of pretty girls from 
the different department offices. The classical 
element was introduced in 4 violin selection and 
Colonial costume dance. Community singing 
was the finale of the entertainment program. 
After the crowd had refreshed themselves with 
food and drink, dancing and card playing were 
enjoyed the rest of the evening. 


Lumbermen in Golf ‘Temnnnen 


RocuHEsTeER, N. Y., Feb. 24.—A golf tourna- 
ment in which Rochester lumbermen and their 
customers were the participants was held here 
Feb. 10. The tournament was played off at the 
St. Andrew’s Day and Nicht Golf Club, an 
8-hole course under cover located at 1044 Uni- 
versity Avenue. 

Bert E. Ostrander, of the Hollister Lumber 
Co., won a place for himself in the hall of fame, 
by making a hole in one. However, he shared 
honors with Elmer (Buddy) Rountree, of the 
Fleming Lumber Co., and E. H. Randall, of the 
John J. Soble Lumber Co., who divided the 
prize for the low gross score, Charles G. Reitz, 
of the Greece Lumber Co., who was first in low 
net score; EK. H. Randall, second low net; 8. M. 
Lohr, of Hopeman Bros. Lumber & Manufac- 
turing Co. and J. D. Davis, of C. H. Rugg Co., 
who divided third low net, and John J. Soble, 
fourth low net. 

There were twenty-three players who turned 
in cards and, despite the unlucky number, the 
tournament proved to be a real success. Play 
was on a handicap basis, so that all players 
would have about an even chance regardless of 
their skill. The participants were well satisfied 
with the handicaps awarded them by Leo Flem- 
ing, who was chairman of this committee. 

The St. Andrew’s club proved an ideal place 
for holding the tournament. The 18-hole course 
has been laid out in a large vacant warehouse 
rented from the Government. The holes are 
all short, running from sixty to seventy yards; 
fairways and greens are made of cotton seed 
hulls. 

Leo C. Fleming, Charles Johnson, and John 
J. Noble composed the committee in charge of 
the tournament. The Rochester boys are all 
great golf bugs and this is but one of the many 
tournaments they have staged. 


PREVENTION of forest fires throughout Indi- 
ana is the purpose of a bill introduced in the 
House of the Indiana Legislature. Under the 
terms of the bill, the State fire marshal is made 
chief forest firewarden, and deputies are 
recruited from the fire marshal’s office or from 
the State conservation department. Township 
fire wardens are to be selected by the 
county commissioners. Heavy penalties are 
fixed for any person igniting or communicat- 
ing a fire to any public or private land. 











The Talons 
of FIRE. 


Have you ever thought of Fire as 
a bird of prey—constantly watch- 
ing for the unprotected spot or the 
moment of carelessness — with 
talons sharp and cruel, eager to 
grasp and to destroy? 


Your best protection is eternal 
vigilance. Prevent the fire before 
it starts. Don’t leave any opening 
for it. Keep Fire out. 


We have always devoted special 
attention to fire prevention for our 
policy-holders. Careful manage- 
ment and effective prevention 
service enable us to provide the 
safest and best kind of insurance 
—at actual cost. Our policies have 
behind them the financial strength 
to guarantee prompt payment of 
losses. 


Write any of these compamtes for 
special folder, “The Talons of 
Fire,’ and for further information 
about the real protection of our 
Mutual policies. 


Associated Mutual Lumber 
Fire Insurance Companies 


Pennsylvania Lumbermens Mutual Fire insurance Ce., 
of Philadelphia, Pa. 


Central Manufacturers Mutual Insurance Co., of Van 
Wert, Ohio 


Indiana Lumbermens Mutual Insurance Co., of 
indianapolis, Ind. 


The Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance Co., of Boston, 
Mass. 


Lumbermens Mutual Insurance Co., of Mansfield, Ohio. 
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Cc PITTSBURGA Co 





Babcock Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers ot 


Hardwoods 


White and Western Pine 
West Coast Products 
N.C. Pine and Yellow Pine 
Spruce and Hemlock 


Eastern Tennessee 
Kentucky and 
West Virginia 


BRANCH OFFICES: 





New York City, 43 Wall St. 
Chicago, Ill., 1216 Fisher Bldg. 
Providence, R. I., 115 Adelaide Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1629 Land Title Bldg 
Detroit, Mich., Dime Savings Bank Bldg. 
Johnstown, Pa. 


THUMM | 








FOREST LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White & Yellow Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 


SAW MILL PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Konnarock, Va. 








North Carolina Pine and 
West Virginia Hardwood 





CASING 
Kiln Dried, Well Manu- > 
factured, High Grade. BASE AND 
Capacity, 250,000 Feet MOULDINGS 
Per Day. Mixed Cars Our Specialty. 











WILLSON BROTHERS LUMBER CO. 
1530-35 Oliver Bldg., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


[pouslas Fir tne 








Ties and 
Piling 





Railroad and 
Car Material 


THE GERMAIN COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


O TIMBER ESTIMATORS O 


Clark & Lyford 


FOREST ENGINEERS, Ltd. 


Timber Cruising Logging Maps Timber Lands 
920-25 Vancouver Block 
VANCOUVER 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 























TIMBER a 
ESTIMATORS 


F. H. Day 
Lemieux Brothers & Co. 
ESTABLISHED 1906 


Whitney Ba : 
mea reer wes NEW ORLEANS 











JAMES W. SEWALL 


Consulting Forester 
Old Town, tet Maine 
Largest Cruising House in America 

















This is the time of the year when business 
men everywhere are making their annual in- 
come tax statements to the Federal Govern- 
ment and when they are called upon to place 
a depreciation upon their property. At this 
time the bookkeeper seeks the proprietor’s 
advice and the proprietor tells the book- 
keeper to apply all the depreciation that the 
Jaw will allow. This has been going on for 
several years and the depreciation account 
has made heavy inroads upon the plant ac- 
count. The time has come when the book- 
keeper and the proprietor realize that it 
might have been better to have gone a little 
easier on the depreciation item and kept the 
plant account up a little, but that, is all over 
and past now and the bookkeeper is really 
obliged to use the same depreciation figures 
that he has been using heretofore. 

While the matter of depreciation in so far as 
it relates to the I’ederal income tax may not 
be so important at this time owing to the 
fact that the taxpayer is tied down to the de- 
preciation which he has been using heretofore, 
it is worth while for the manufacturer to con- 
sider the matter of depreciation on account of 
other things than income tax. 

A great many property owners believe that 
they should adopt a regular annual deprecia- 
tion rate in advance and then stick to it from 
year to year. Many millmen have asked me 
from time to time to give them advice upon 
this subject and, if possible, let them have 
such a figure as they can use annually for 
all time to come. 


Regular Annual Depreciation Rate Discouraged 

I have always discouraged this practice for 
several reasons. One of these reasons is that 
no two plants depreciate alike, for no two 
plants are taken care of in the same manner. 
Again, no two plants are built alike. One 
may be more durable than another. The 
main reason, however, for not tying down to 
a stated rate of depreciation in advance is 
that the purpose of depreciation is to read- 
just the plant account and make it represent 
the correct value at the end of the year. 
Such a readjustment is impossible unless we 
also provide a way of learning in advance 
the cost of materials and labor at the end of 
the year. The fluctuation in the price of 
Jabor and building materials during the year 
that the property owner applies his stated 
rate of depreciation may affect the values 
more than the depreciation affects them. A 
plant worth $100,000 at the beginning of the 
year and depreciated, say 5 percent, would 
show up at the end of the year at a value of 
$95,000. The same year eurrent prices of labor 
and building materials might advance 20 
percent, so that at the end of the year the 
plant would be worth $120,000. Or if we de- 
duct 5 percent depreciation from the $120,- 
000 we would have left a valuation of 
$114,000. This, contrasted with the $95,000 
which we would have if we did not consider 
the fluctuation of prices, would make a dif- 
ference between the ordinary way and the 
way we have suggested of $19,000, that is, 
an error in that amount. Again, if the prices 
of building materials and labor dropped dur- 
ing the year, then both the stated deprecia- 
tion rate and the fluctuation downward should 
be applied. This might hurt the owner’s 
feelings but these would nevertheless be the 
proper entries to make if aceuracy is desired. 

The manufacturer often thinks that a flue- 
tuation of prices is only a temporary affair 
and he argues with himself that he can ignore 
2a condition which is sure to change. But, 
avite aside from income tax reasons, such a 
policy is bad. If a fire occurs while the 
books are in this shape it is embarrassing to 
show them to a fire insurance adjuster be- 
caus? they must be apologized for. On the 
other hand, the owner is sometimes carrying 
too much insurance and wasting money while 


DEPRECIATION 


[By E. W. Pollock, Seattle] 








his books are in this condition. If it is de- 
sirable to keep books at all, it surely must be 
desirable to keep them as nearly correct as 
possible and a deliberate bias away from the 
actual facts even in as unimportant a thing 
as applying depreciation, is certainly bound 
to be regretted. 


Practice of Fixed Rate Should be Abandoned 

A number of public accountants have 
asked. me for my opinion on the matter of 
fixing an annual rate of depreciation to be 
used by them in their practice. I think the 
practice of applying a fixed annual rate of 
depreciation should be entirely abandoned. 
The fact is that most plants are kept up to 
date and in good condition by frequent over- 
hauling and renewals. If the owner knows 
positively that his timber 19 going to run out 
in a certain time or if he knows that the plant 
is going to wear out in so many years’ use, 
he may indicate his values with a sinking 
fund account intended to wipe out the plant 
account in the required time but this account 
should positively be kept free and distinct 
from a depreciation account. <A plant may 
have gone or may be going out of style; that 
is, becoming a back number on account of 
changes in the use of the materials manufac- 
tured or on account of processes of one sort 
or another, so that to be really satisfactory 
the books should also have an_ obsoles- 
cence account. This would be neither a 
wear and tear account nor a sinking fund ae- 
count. Obsolescence is a real factor and 
modern requirements really need it on the 
books. 

There are so many needs nowadays for ae- 
curate accounts that property owners and 
hookkeepers to be able to render the de- 
sired valuation should really keep more than 
one set of books on the same transactions, 
In the first place, there are more than a dozen 
ordinary and popular varieties of value. 
Kvery bookkeeper and every owner has occa- 
sion frequently to bewail the fact that his 
books do rot show the varieties of value 
which he needs for some particular purpose. 
Cash value market value, true value and fair 
value all seem to be clear descriptions and 
are needed at times, and we have book value, 
actual value, taxable value and sound value 
which are frequently mentioned. Besides we 
hear of prospective value, speculative value 
and income value and on certain kinds of 
property we have rental values. Each business 
has occasion from time to time to display its 
books to prove some necessary value and 
many times these books show a value other 
than the one wanted. The fact is that no va- 
riety of value is good for any more than a 
limited range of uses and even at that it is 
cnly temporary because of the fluctuation of 
prices of building materials, labor and ma- 
chinery. 

In the course of a rather long experience 
as an appraiser, I have had occasion to talk 
about and to apply depreciation upon a vast 
amount of property. I hope I may be for- 
given for all the blunders I have made and 
yet I probably gave each problem as it came 
up the required amount of study it deserved. 

An experience I once had in appraising 
forty-four plants, which had need to be 
treated exactly alike, caused me to devise a 
plan which resulted in the nearest to a good 
formula for depreciation I have ever seen. I 
have never before this given it publicity. I 
had eight or ten assistants on the appraising 
of these forty-four plants and in order to get 
the depreciation correctly expressed, we de- 
cided to ascribe to various pieces of machin- 
ery certain terms of life. On the boilers we 
thought a life of twenty-five years was fair 
and we accordingly used 4 percent per year 
to indicate the depreciation. Everything 
went well on the plants from two to twelve 
years old and we were getting along fine until 
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one day one of the men came in with the in- 
formation that he had found three boilers 
which were thirty-two years old and still in 
use, 

This experience caused me to make a depre- 
ciation table which considered age and condi- 
tion separately. Age alone counted 1 per- 
cent per year, and the condition was ex- 
pressed by various even or easy numbers 
and these various numbers always meant the 
same condition; that is, ‘‘fair’’ condition 
was always expressed by 20 percent and so on 
all the way up to 85 percent, which was junk 
value. 

Table of Depreciation Values 

The formula I devised was as follows: 


Percent 
If in excellent condition, depreciate.......... 5 
If in nearly new condition, depreciate........ 10 
If in good condition, depreciate............. 15 
If in fairly good condition, depreciate........ 20 
If in fair condition, depreciate.............- 30 
If in poor condition, depreciate............. 40 
If in bad condition, depreciate.............. 50 
If obsolete, in style, depreciate. .......cceee. 60 
If entirely out of date, depreciate............ 70 
If threatened and notorious, depreciate....... 80 
If ready to be wrecked, depreciate........... 90 


If cost to wreck equals salvage, depreciate. ...100 
The table worked so well that I have used 
it in my practice ever since with great suc- 


Better Built Homes 


A long step in the direction of raising the 
standards of American homes to be built in the 
future has been taken through the codperative 
action of forty or more national trade organi- 
zations and associations in the building and 
allied industries in formulating a code of build- 
ing ethics which will be used as a guide in 
staging the ‘‘Own Your Home’’ expositions 
held annually at many points throughout the 
country. 

This code is the outcome of deliberations by 
the associations referred to, which include the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, United States League of Local Building 
& Loan Associations, American Institute of 
Architects, and others directly concerned with 
home building. 

Through the various ‘‘Own Your Home’’ 
expositions which operate under license of the 
National Association of Real Estate Boards, 
the principles outlined in the code will be 
brought before the attention of at least half a 
million people who will visit the various expo- 
sitions. Steps also are being taken to publish 
the code so that it will be available to the public 
generally. 


Following are some of the principal points 
in the code as adopted: 


The Exposition can not recommend the pur- 
chase of homes built for speculation unless such 
homes have been built from properly executed 
plans, and honestly constructed under the advice 
of competent authority. 

The Exposition opposes the exploitation of 
the public through the selling of flimsily built, 
improperly planned structures, or materials and 
equipment which do not comply with recognized 
standard specifications of manufacture. 


. 

In standing for honest construction the Ex- 
position realizes the possibilities of substitution 
of shoddy for good materials; that poor workman- 
ship will weaken a house, increase the upkeep and 
reduce its useful life to a very few years; that 
failure to properly insulate the house will greatly 
add to the fuel consumption . that the home 
builder or home buyer should learn the funda- 
mental principles of good construction methods in 
order that he may not be misled into building 
or buying a badly planned, poorly constructed 
home. 

The Exposition believes that the laying out 
of subdivisions or building development sites should 
be in keeping with a harmonious plan of city or 
suburban community development along scientific 
city planning lines, that proper restrictions be 
provided, including zoning laws to prevent the dam- 
aging of property due to the encroachment of fac- 
tory and business sections or residential property. 

The Exposition believes that home savings 
accounts should be encouraged by trust companies, 
Savings banks, and savings and building loan asso- 
ciations, and that the funds established through 
such savings accounts should be used exclusively 
for the financing of homes and that due recognition 
should be given good construction by granting 
higher loans. ; 

The Exposition does not approve exhibits of 


cess. Now that I have retired from business 
I give it to the readers of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN everywhere to use if they find 
it fits their mteds. Like any other rule or 
any tool, it must be handled carefully and 
not abused. It will not solve all depreciation 
problems, but it will always work in a new 
country where there is nothing over forty 
or fifty years to apply it to and it will work on 
older things by changing the annual rate to 
one-half of one percent. 

Since the advent of the income tax and the 
increase of general property taxes all over the 
country, the subject of depreciation has 
taken an added importance. It’s a dry sub- 
ject of course and you would say it can not do 
anyone any good—and yet a lot of people 
lave been making money out of it by paying 
their taxes with it. 

As business is done more and more upon a 
scientific basis, depreciation will be handled 
more and more skillfully and there will be 
whole volumes written about it instead of 
the occasional brief essays or paragraphs. I 
think that Unele Sam should take a short 
course at least in night school so he could 
give taxpayers some good advice on this sub- 
ject. 


Is Aim of New Code 


any building materials unless there is assurance 
that the manufacturer can finance ample produc- 
tion to supply the demand nor does it 
approve exhibits staged for the purpose of financing 
or promoting stock sales. 

The Exposition, while recommending the use 
of standard building materials, encourages the 
production and use of other suitable materials, 
when such materials have, through tests under 
proper engineering supervision, proven of substan- 
tial value. 


The Exposition does not approve exhibits of any 
real estate firm or corporation unless it is in posi- 
tion to offer with the purchase of the lot a definite 
proposition for the financing of the home. 

The Exposition believes that the prospective pur- 
chaser of a home or a homesite is entitled to what 
is generally known as the unearned increment due 
to the gradual development of the community after 
the purchase has been made, and that the sale 
prices of all property, at all times, should be based 
on its value at the time of the purchase. 

The Exposition in recognizing the codperatively 
owned apartment as a home, realizes that there 
are many so called coéperative or tenant owner- 
ship plans advanced, many of which have not as 
yet been given the test of time, and is, therefore, for 
the present in a position to recommend but one 
form of codperative ownership, generally referred 
to as the 100 percent tenant ownership and or- 
ganized on the standardized basis approved by the 
National Association of Real Estate Boards. 

The Exposition recommends that home builders 
do not attempet to economize in the construction 
of their homes by selecting poor equipment because 
it is cheap, and that true economy is in careful 
planning, and then buying good materials as 
cheaply as possible and seeing to it that they are 
properly installed. 


The Exposition has adopted a rule that no prod- 
ucts will be accepted for exhibition unless the 
manufacturer complies with such standard speci- 
fications as are adopted by their respective na- 
tional associations or that the product has been 
approved and recommended by the exhibit commit- 
tee under whose classification it belongs. 


_ The Exposition believes that the love of home 
is largely begotten and maintained by using good 
taste in the decoration of the rooms, choice of fur- 
nishings and proper lighting. 


The Exposition believes that an appropriate 
landscape development, such as involves no ex- 
traordinary expense, either in initial outlay or in 
upkeep, is a very real insurance against deteriora- 
tion of the home property. 

In a paragraph covering the general super- 
vision of expositions, the code states that the 
committees of administration are unequivocally 
opposed to irrelevant exhibits, misrepresentation, 
amusement features, circus stunts, distribution 
of souvenirs, importuning of visitors, ballyhoo- 
ing or distracting noise. 


THE PROPERTY loss from forest fires in 
California for 1924 has been placed by the 
State board of forestry at $375,000 in a report 
recently issued by State Forester M. B. Pratt. 
This loss included destruction of sawmills, 
buildings, saw logs, railroad tracks, bridges 
and other improvements and materials exelu- 
sive of standing timber. A total of forty-nine 
fires are listed in the report. ‘ 











The daily activity at our 
Minnesota Transfer 
Yards 


truly signifies the popular demand for 
“Waite Lumber.” 


A most valuable feature is our quick 
service, as we rarely fail to ship within 
24 hours after we get orders. 

This promptness is so important to you, and 
our lumber so even and regular, that our fair 
prices will demonstrate the extreme value of 
“Waite Lumber.” 

Don’t buy until 
you get our prices! 

















Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Company 
HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Fir and Hemlock Lumber 


Service Is Our Specialty 








Pickrel Walnut Co. 


Manufacturers 


Walnut Logs, Lumber 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI, U, S. A, 
Cable Address : “Pickwood,” St. Louis 














COUNTERFEIT CHECKS 


are frequent except where our 


Two Piece 
Geometrical 
Barter Coin 


is in use, then 
imitation isn’t 
possible. 
Sample if you 
oak fe i 


or it. 


&. D. 
CHILDS & CO. 
CHICAGO 
We also make Time 
Checks, Stencils and 
Log Hammers. 
DEPARTMENT 2 





Contains the best work of “The Lumber- 


THE Wood man Poet.”? including “TODAY,’’ just 


By Douglas Malloch now America’ most widely quoted poem, 
No lumberman’s library is complete without one 


Price potspaid, $1.25 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearbori®St., Chicago 
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Northern Woods 
















We Can 
SHIP 


Straight Cars—Mixed Cars or L.C. L. 
of the following woods:— 


ASH - BASSWOOD 
BIRCH-SOFT ELM 

HARD MAPLE-OAK-SPRUCE 
WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 
“Sure Fit” MAPLE AND 

BIRCH FLOORING 

WHITE CEDAR PRODUCTS 


Foster-Latimer 


MELLEN, = T umber Co. 


Try 
Us 












A Brand to 


ise 1o——— 


Peerless 
ROCK MAPLE, BEECH 
AND BIRCH 












Members ot 
Maple Flooring 
Manofacturing 
Association. 


FLOORING 


manufactured according to standards guar- 
anteed to hold trade and shipped in straight 
cars and cargoes or mixed with Hemlock 
Lumber, Lath, Shingles and Posts. 


Manufacturers of and dealers in Staves, Hoops, Head- 
ing, Poles, Ties and Hemlock Tan Bark. Also leading 
manufacturers of Rotary Cut Northern Veneers. 









The Northwestern Cooperage, 


Gladstone, Mich. | & Lumber Company 
Chicago Offices: 812 Monadnock Block. 


The Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. 


Mill Dept., MUNISING, MICH. 


Manufacturers of 


Hemlock “sx, Hardwood 
Lumber, Lath and Shingles 


Northern Forest Products 

















Remember 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 


SAGINAW MICHIGAN 


Specialize in Mixed Cars of WHITE PINE and 
BASSWOOD Lumber, Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, 
Sash, Doors, Blinds, Window Frames, Mouldings 
and Box Shooks from SAGINAW. 


Western White Pine and Idaho White 
Pine for direct shipment from Idaho. 








i —— 
VON PLATEN -FOX COPANY 


lron Mountain, Michigan 


17 





Manufacturers of 17 different species 


of Northern Hardwoods 





17 
HANDY BOOKS ror LUMBERMEN 


@A COPY FREE ON REQUEST. ADDRESS 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 























Economy in Government 

Senator Arthur Capper, of Kansas, sounds a 
warning in the March issue of ‘‘The Nation’s 
Business’? that State and local governments 
must do their share toward lightening the burden 
of the taxpayer if the Coolidge economy pro- 
gram is not to be defeated. He points out that 
while Federal taxes within the last four years 
have decreased measurably, State and local taxes 
have generally risen to higher levels. 

Economy is not a thing of saving at the spigot 
and wasting at the bung, says the Kansas senator. 
The people have come to realize that economy in 
government is not solely a Federal nor yet a State 
responsibility, but a responsibility incumbent on 
both. 

Local spending and local bonded debt have in- 
creased at such a pace that, it is estimated, mu- 
nicipal taxes in the last fifteen years have in- 
creased between 300 and 400 percent. The result 
is inevitable. Many cities—loaded with bonded 
debt to the limit fixed by law, plus the limit that 
artful dodges and subterfuges to evade such limits 
will permit—are now barely able, by extortionate 
levies, to pay interest on debts and operating ex- 
penses of city government. And municipal taxes 
are so high that today the home owner is no better 
off than was the tenant a dozen years ago. ‘Taxes 
now are in many instances as much as the amount 
formerly paid in rents. 

So it is time to begin not only to talk economy, 
but to practice it. Washington has set the coun- 
try a splendid cxample. The Harding-Coolidge 
economy program has not only reduced the Federal 
debt $5,000,000,000 in four years, but it has cut 
the operating expenses of the Government almost 
in half. The operating expenses of the Govern- 
ment for the last year prior to the Harding- 
Coolidge administration were $5,500,000,000. Op- 
erating expenses this year are $3,250,000,000, and 
the President has “set the peg” for a $3,000,000,- 
000 budget next year. 

With these facts before us the conclusion is 
forced home that economy is not alone a chore for 
Washington, but quite as much the concern of the 
a legislature, the county board and the city 
hall. 


Referendum on Postal Salaries 


The Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States announced that the vote taken in the 
nationwide referendum on the pending postal 
salaries bill shows an overwhelming support for 
an adequate increase in postal salaries wherever 
justified, but is against a flat general increase 
applicable throughout the country for all classes 
of postal employees. The national chamber feels 
that such increases as those of which its mem- 
bers have approved ean be made without ma- 
terial alteration in the postal budget and with- 
out necessitating any increase in postal rates. 


American Vessels in Foreign Trade 

American vessels engaged in foreign trade 
cleared from United States customs districts 
led foreign ships in net tonnage gains in 1924 
by registering an increase of 2,101,000 net tons, 
against a gain of only 98,000 tons by vessels 
flying foreign flags, according to a compilation 
by the Department of Commerce. Merchandise 
valued at $4,590,146,873 was shipped abroad 
during the twelve months. Europe remained our 
best customer, taking $2,444,490,079, or some- 
what more than one-half our exports. Exports 
to North America were $1,089,187,565. South 
America purchased here $315,064,923; Asia, 
$514,605,131; Oceana, $156,504,866, and Africa, 
$70,294,309. 


Senate to Confirm Appointments 


The Senate has confirmed the nomination of 
former Representative William KE. Humphrey 
of Washington as a member of the Federal Trade 
Commission to succeed Commissioner Gaskill, 
who was not given another term by the Presi- 
dent. Certain allegations were made concern- 
ing Mr. Humphrey’s connection with oil and 
lumber interests, but he satisfied the Senate 
committee concerning all questions raised 
against his eligibility. 

Favorable action on the nomination of Charles 
B. Warren of Michigan as attorney general to 
succeed Harlan F. Stone, who goes on the 
Supreme Court, insures the confirmation of the 
Detroit lawyer. While a rather vigorous cam- 
paign was conducted against Mr. Warren, the 


opposition has been weakening and virtually col- 
lapsed in the committee when it came to a ques- 
tion of voting for or against confirmation. Some 
opposition was manifested against the confirma- 
tion of Judge Stone for the Supreme Court, but 
it evaporated even more quickly than that 
worked up against Mr. Warren, who may not be 
confirmed before March 4 but is certain to be 
during the special Senate session called to meet 
shortly thereafter. 


Sale of Ripe Timber Authorized 


Secretary of the Interior Work has announced 
his authorization of the sale by competitive 
bidding of ripe timber on approximately 1,800 
acres located on the Quinaielt Indian Reserva- 
tion, Washington. The area is known as the 
‘*Baker’s Prairie unit’’ and contains a stand 
of approximately 27,496,000 board feet of cedar, 
spruce, Douglas fir and hemlock. The ripe 
timber will be sold through the superintendent 
of the Taholah Indian Agency in Washington. 
Minimum stumpage prices have been fixed below 
which bids will not be considered. These in- 
clude $2.75 per 1,000 feet for cedar, spruce, 
Douglas fir and white pine, and $1 for hemlock 
and other species. 


Sanzanaaansaaas 


Timber Sales on Klamath Reservation 

A distribution of about $122,600 derived from 
the sale of ripe timber on the Klamath Indian 
Reservation in the State of Washington has 
been ordered by the secretary of the interior. 
The Indians have received approximately $405,- 
000 up to date from their timber sales, the 
amount being on deposit in the Federal treasury 
to the credit of the tribe. It is estimated that 
timber sales on this reservation will probably 
continue for 20 years, bringing an average of 
approximately $500,000 annually to the Indians. 
The distribution about to be made represents 
$100 to each Indian on the Klamath tribal rolls, 
about 1,226 individuals participating in the 
payment, which is made necessary on account of 
the failure of their crops last year due to the 
severe drouth. 


Appropriation for Forest Fire Work 


The second deficiency bill, reported to the 
House on Monday, contains an item of $1,342,- 
000 for fighting and preventing forest fires. 
This amount, however, does not represent a 
new departure in the way of increased appropri- 
ations, but merely is intended to cover bills 
actually incurred by the Forest Service during 
the extremely bad fire season of last year. It 
was one of the worst seasons yet experienced, 
more especially in California. 

During the hearings on the deficiency bill, Col. 
William B. Greeley, chief of the Forest Service, 
went over the situation in some detail. He told 
the committee that even this relatively large 
amount would take care of the situation only 
until about the time Congress adjourns, and not 
in the spring fire season of May and Junc. 
However, he explained that the director of the 
budget and the appropriations committee have 
arranged for a possible draft in May and June 
by authorizing the Forest Service to draw upon 
the fire prevention item in the appropriation bill 
for the next fiscal year, beginning July 1, to the 
extent of $100,000. Col. Greeley stated that if 
May and June are normal as to fire hazard this 
amount will be sufficient. If they are like the 
same months last year it will not cover the 
necessary expenditures. The authorization will 
at least give the Forest Service something to 
work with in the event of need. 

While before the committee Col. Greeley esti- 
mated the value of the present timber stand on 
national forests at $647,732,770. The average 
annual damage for the last ten years, he said, 
has been $1,029,912, or 0.159 percent of this 
total. 


The damage prevented by the fire-control ac- 
tivities of the Forest Service obviously can not_be 
calculated in any satisfactory way, continued Col. 
Greeley, but it is certainly many times greater 
than the damage actually occurring or the ex- 
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penditures made for the protection of the national 
forests from fire. 

The average expenditures for this work run 
around $700,000 a year. 

(ol. Greeley likewise urged upon the commit- 
tee the importance of making available until 
June 30, 1926, $10,000 of the unexpended bal- 
ance of the $150,000 appropriated in 1922 to 
eradicate the pine beetle in Oregon and Cali- 
fornia. He explained the progress of the work 
and stated that the $10,000 was required to 
check over the area covered with a view to ascer- 
taining in just what condition the extremely 
valuable standing timber is at the present time 
and what additional measures may be necessary 
to safeguard the timber and the investment 
already made in its protection. He said, in 
reply to a question, that the entomologists and 
those assisting them have eliminated the pine 
beetle ‘‘ unless some unforseen factors have set 
in.’’ Of the original appropriation, $122,000 
has been expended in codperation with the two 
States and the private owners, leaving a balance 
of $28,000. So far as can now be told, he said, 
$10,000 will wind up the work. 


Public Lands for Recreation 


Representative Henry W. Temple, of Penn- 
sylvania, has been selected as chairman of a 
commission just organized for the purpose of 
supervising and passing upon the transfer of 
public lands between the National Park Service 
of the Interior Department and the Forest 
Service of the Department of Agriculture and 
other matters relating to the control of public 
lands for recreational purposes. Other mem- 
bers of the commission are Charles Sheldon, of 
Washington, D. C., vice chairman; Col. William 
B. Greeley, Chief of the Forest Service; Maj. 
William A. Welch, general manager Palisades 
Interstate Park and an authority on State parks, 
and Stephen T. Mather, director of the National 
Park Service. The commission was created by 
the President’s committee on outdoor recreation, 
consisting of the secretaries of war, agriculture, 
interior and commerce. Its creation was sug- 
gested by the recent National Conference on 
Outdoor Recreation, called by the President. 


(S22 E2202 02080888@: 


Book on Packing for Export 


The Department of Commerce announces the 
issue of a book under the caption ‘‘ Packing for 
Export Trade.’’ The foreword states that the 
millions of dollars lost annually through care- 
less or injudicious packing which invites pilfer- 
age and results in breakage or other damage 
is a tax on industry which all those sharing in 
the distributive process should join forces to 
eliminate. The book points out that export 
packing is one of the most important of the 
problems which we face, adding that each Ameri- 
can exporter has a direct and personal interest 
in the development of scientific methods and 
the dissemination of information on this subject. 

Copies of ‘‘ Packing for Export’’ are on sale 
by the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, at $1.25 each. 


Efficient Turpentining Methods Film 


‘Dual Purpose Trees’’ is the title of a new 
one-reel educational film to be circulated through 
the educational film service of the Department 
of Agriculture and codperating State institu- 
tions. The picture, designed to instruct turpen- 
tine operators in scientifically developed and 
efficient methods of turpentining—methods that 
will enable operators to obtain a maximum of 
‘‘oum’? with least damage to the tree—presents 
a picturization of the naval stores industry in 
the South. Scenes include the factor’s yard 
at Savannah, Ga., and Jacksonville, Fla., the 
largest of their kind in the world. More than 
three-fourths of the world’s supply of turpen- 
tine and rosin comes from the pine forests of 
the southern States, and a plea for scientific 
management of turpentine forests, and reforest- 
ation of the cut-over and burned-over forest 
lands of the South as a means of assuring the 
future of this great American industry, is made 
in the film. The picture was photographed in 
Georgia, Alabama, Florida and Louisiana. It 
is a contribution from the Forest Service, co- 
operating with the Georgia Forestry Association, 


Florida Forestry Association and the State for- 
estry commission of Alabama. Copies of the film 
may be borrowed for short periods, or may be 
purchased at the laboratory charge. A complete 
list of the deparfment’s films, with information 
on the method of distributing them, is given in 
Miscellaneous Circular 27, which may be ob- 
tained on application to the Department of 
Agriculture at Washington, D. C. 


Utilization of Dead Chestnut Trees 


The Department of Agriculture and State 
forestry departments have been active in advo- 
cating timely utilization of dead chestnut before 
deterioration as the result of chestnut blight 
which is steadily spreading over the country. 
It is reported that a few chestnut trees have 
appeared to show a marked degree of resistance 
to the blight and it is desirable that the more 
resistant trees be located and preserved, as some 
of these may prove to be the starting point for 
a new growth of chestnut. The office of forest 
pathology in the bureau of plant industry of 
the Department of Agriculture at Washington, 
D. C., is interested in receiving reports of ex- 
ceptionally resistant American chestnuts which 
survive after nearly all of the chestnuts in the 
vicinity have been killed. Unusually resistant 
trees are recorded and examined at some later 
date. Nuts and grafted trees from the most 
promising are planted in an experimental or- 
chard at Bell, Md., for further testing. 


Asphalt Roofing Specifications 


The Department of Commerce announces that 
specifications for asphalt prepared roofing, based 
on the results of investigations by the bureau of 
standards during the last four years, have been 
adopted by the federal specifications board to 
serve the United States Government as master 
specifications for the purchase of this material. 
Two weights of this roofing have been covered 
by the specifications—medium and heavy— 
averaging 45 and 55 pounds, respectively, per 
108 square feet of area. The detailed require- 
ments specified cover appearance, maximum and 
minimum weight, pliability, and behavior of 
the roofing on heating. Copies of Circular 192, 
Bureau of Standards, covering these specifica- 
tions, may be had from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, at 5 
cents a copy. 


Agricultural Implement Exports 


Ixxports of agricultural implements from the 
United States in 1924 totaled $59,974,044 in 
value, an increase of 19 percent, or nearly $10,- 
000,000, over the 1923 figures. Wheel tractors 
comprised the largest single item. The largest 
increase over the preceding year occurred in 
harvesters and reapers, which in 1924 were 
valued at $7,639,288, compared with $3,910,821 


in 19238. 
eaeeenedenananaae 


Lumberjacks as Fashion Models 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. 24.—The lumber- 
jack as a fashion model came into his own in 
Minneapolis a few days ago when the Minne- 
sota Retail Clothiers & Furnishers Association 
convened. 

Some of the year’s smartest styles for fashion 
centers originated in the logging camps among 
the lumberjacks. J. J. Rosenthal, of Minne- 
apolis, was authority for that statement in ad- 
dressing the convention. 

‘‘The boys way back in the woods gave us 
some of the most popular styles,’’ said he. And 
he proved the statement by showing large, 
checked mackinaws and a special brand of sock 
worn by lumberjacks, who are exposed to the 
extreme weather of the North. These socks are 
to be worn without garters and hang gracefully 
around the manly ankle. 

Mr. Rosenthal stressed his point about the 
lumberjacks as fashion plates to emphasize that 
dress today is not a matter for the cities. The 
boys and men of the smaller towns and villages 
are as well dressed as those in the metropolitan 
cities. Mackinaws, leather jackets and heavy 
wool socks are as much in use at large univer- 
sities and on the streets as they are in the lum- 
ber camps. 
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Superior Brand Oak Flooring 
is tallied on an adding machine 
of special design, as it passes 
the checker on a conveyor run- 
ning from bin to car. 


Pieces are sorted for length as 
a separate operation from grad- 
ing. The sorter has adequate 
time and facilities to eliminate 
error in the fcotage count when 
assembling bundles. 


When a bundle of “America’s 
Finest” is labelled “9 feet” it 
means exactly that much. You 
can depend on it. Moreover no 
bundle can be counted in a ship- 
ment until it passes the checker 
on the conveyor. His adding 
machine total is correct — and 
you are invoiced correctly. 


Just another precise method we 
practise in merchandising Supe- 
rior Brand Oak Flooring. It 
is in keeping with the super- 
excellence of the flooring itself. 
May we convince you with an 
initial order? 








Superior Oak 
Flooring Co. 


HELENA, ARK. 
Please send your interesting book 


showing how America’s Finest Oak 
Flooring is made. 


Name 





Street No. 





City and State 
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a YY 


LONGLEAF 


Yellow Pine 


We Specialize in 


2x4 


We also make 
Gang Sawn 


4" Flooring, 


pita —and— 

ar Decking 

Framing and 2 xX 6 
Yard Timbers S1S 2 EStandard 


YOUR INQUIRIES ARE INVITED 


Henderson-Waits 
Caryville, Fla. Lumber Co. 














_/) 
Gum 
Tupelo 
Oak 


Ash 
Hickory 


Good grades— 
Good milling— 
Good values— 
Good service— 


Aycock 
au | Holle 


am Lumber 
On Southern Ry. JACKSONVILLE,FLA. 




















~Cummer Cypress Co. 





Mills: Jacksonville and Sumner, Fla. 


LUMBER 
Cypress 


Rough and Dressed 


Shingles and Lath 


Sales Office, 280 Madison Ave., New York City f 
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” PALATRA, Tha. 





Yellow Pine 


Timbers, Lumber 
Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock— 
**Ask the Wholesaler ’’ 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY. FLORIDA 
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WARREN, PA. 
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[Statistics continued from page 44] 
Western Pine Summary 


PORTLAND, ORE., Feb. 21.—The Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association summarizes as fol- 
lows reports for the week ended Feb. 14 from 
thirty-four member mills: 

Percentages of 


Ship- 

Production-— Carst Feet Cut ments 

Normal ..... 31,875,000 

Actual 6... 19,900,000 
Shipments ... 996 25,896,000 124.10 

Local deliveries 322,000 

Total 26,218,000 

Orders— 

Canceled ... 12 312,000 

ig, hed ae 881 22; 906° 000 116.72 88.60 

On Rand. ....4 3,871 100; 646,000 


7Car basis is 26,000 feet. *Local sales included. 

Bookings for the week by thirty-four identical 
mills were 95.52 percent of those of previous week, 
showing a decrease of 1,014,000 feet. 


Data on Walnut 


The American Walnut Manufacturers’ Asocia- 
tion has compiled the following data: 





Jan., Dec., Jan., 

Lumber— 1925 1924 1924 
Manufactured ..... 4,649,700 4,255,900 2,561,000 
Shipments ....... 4,181,900 3,817,600 3,087,000 
LLG. fill aS ae ae 16,709,400 15,614,100 8,646,000 
Logs— 
Purchases ....... 3,204,653 2,902,200 2,308,000 
Made into lumber 

and veneer .... 3,073,209 3,016,700 2,122,000 
BUGGER 6:00 005 3,356,471 2,685,900 3,633,000 





North Carolina Pine 


NorFrouk, VA., Keb. 23.—The North Carolina 
Pine Association makes the following analysis 
of figures from forty-seven mills for the week 
ended Feb. 12: 

—Percentage of— 


Production Ship- 

Production— Feet — Actual ments 
Actual “Sree 8 8 8 FO Seecn seers 
Normal pe P MMOD: ~ Sere. . awieiaic  wierdeie 
Shipments ... 7,641,747 66 Be. cearscmce 
Orders ...... 5,842,284 51 67 76 
*“Normal” is based on the amount of lumber 


the mills would produce in a normal working day. 

As compared with last week, there has been a 
decrease in orders of 15 percent; last week there 
were reports from only forty-four mills. 


Southern Pine Barometer 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., Feb. 23.—For the week 
ended Feb. 20, Friday, one hundred twenty- 
three mills report as follows to the Southern 
Pine Association: 

Percent Percent 


of pro- of ship- 

Cars{ Feet duction ments 

Production .. ... (Ce. a ore 

Shipments .. 3,317 67, '955,3 9 oS: en 
Orders*— 

Received .. 3,517 72,052,779. 100.27 106.03 


On hand end 
week ...11,942 244,655,754 
*Orders on hand showed an increase of 1.706 

percent during the week; one hundred thirty- 

three mills contributed to previous week’s report. 


jBased on December average load, 21,050 feet. 








Company Starts Classes for Employees 


SPOKANE, WASH., Feb. 21.—Weekly classes, 
as a means of affording employees an 
opportunity for self improvement leading to 
advancement, have been announced by the Deer 
Park Lumber Co., Deer Park, Wash. For the 
present, these will consist of three principal 
departments, work in each to start at once. 
W. KE. Hudson will look after the frame fac- 
tory instruction; grading and lumber opera- 
tions will be taught by O. R. Holloway, and 
lumber merchandising will be handled by Keith 
Wright. 


Opens Sidunaniliy dhol 


NortH ToNAwanbDAéA, N. Y., Feb. 24.—The 
R. T. Jones Lumber Co. has introduced an inno- 
vation to the lumber trade by opening a sales- 
manship school in its office on Tonawanda 
Island. <A class has just been established for 
the thorough instruction of salesmen who will 
work out of the company’s offices in New York, 
Philadelphia and North Tonawanda. The com- 
pany plans to extend the scope of its operations 
and will employ a greater number of salesmen 
than previously. 





News of Forestry Activities 


Forest Service Officials Confer 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., Feb. 21.—Under the 
supervision of Paul G. Redington, district for- 
ester here, nearly two hundred men connected 
with the Forest Service are taking part in a 
State conference, with an elaborate program, 
lasting from Feb. 16 to 27. Many details of 
the work of the forest supervisors, forest rang- 
ers and others connected with the service are 
being discussed. 

The Forest Service men spent two days on the 
watershed of the Spring Valley Water Co. south 
of San Francisco, where fire fighting methods 
were demonstrated. Among the visitors were: 
R. H. Rutledge, forester of the Intermountain 
district, of Utah; Supervisor James C, Whitman, 
of the Kaniksu national forest, Washington, 
and John McLaren, of Denver, chief fire inspec- 
tor of the Rocky Mountain district. 

Mr. Redington, who has under his jurisdiction 
seventeen national forests embracing 20,000,000 
acres, told the men that there were 2,657 forest 
fires in California during 1924 with an estimated 
total loss of $5,000,000. It cost $1,250,000 to 
fight these fires, of which the Fedex ‘al Govern- 
ment paid nearly $1,000,000. In outlining his 
plans for the future Mr. Redington stated that 
71 percent of the fires were caused by campers, 
who must be warned against leaving fires. The 
clearing off of camp grounds, railroad rights of 
way and the borders of roads and trails must be 
attended to. Fire hazard surveys of all the 
forests in the State will be made. Each survey 
will point out the particular dangers and pro- 
vide a working plan for fighting fires. 

It was pointed out that the Government real- 
ized $1,250,000 last year from the forests of 
California for the timber cutting, grazing and 


summer home leasing privileges. Many impor 
tant details of the Forest Service work were 
studied during the sessions held in the Officers’ 
Club Building at Fort Miley in San Francisco. 


State Bill to Encourage Reforestation 


Sr. PauL, MINN., Feb. 24.—The Minnesota 
legislature for a second time has passed a bill 
which authorizes submission of an amendment 
to the people, passage of which would enable 
the legislature to adopt laws to encourage re- 
forestation. Land under private ownership 
would be affected. Growing timber on such 
lands would be exempted from taxation until it 
matures. 

The reforestation amendment to the constitu- 
tion was approved by the 1923 legislature but it 
was defeated at the general election in the fall. 
The amendment was amended slightly but in 
principle it is the same as the one defeated at 
the last general election. Although the vote in 
November was almost three to one in favor of 
the amendment, it failed because it did not get a 
majority of all the votes cast. 


The legislature also is to be asked to pass 
bills calling for codification of the forestry laws, 
with minor amendments, and of the laws relating 
to State timber. 


A new land clearing act also is proposed in 
a bill already introduced. This bill is intro- 
duced for the purpose of carrying out provi- 
sions of a constitutional amendment adopted 
at the last election. It was known as the ‘‘fire 
prevention’’ amendment. Towns and villages in 
the timbered sections of the State would be au- 
thorized, under the act, to incur debts for fire 
prevention work. 
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But They Didn’t 


Someone perhaps could have written this rhyme 
Better than I; 

Yes, there is something the whole of the time 
Some of us try. 

Somebody else could have busied about, 

Planned it and fixed it and figured it out, 

Done it much better without any doubt— 
But he didn’t. 


Somebody else could have handled the sale 
Better than you, 

Somebody else could have straightened the 

trail— 

Few of them do. 

You saw the customer wearily wait, 

So you jumped in and you figured the freight; 

The profit was seven, they could have got eight— 
But they didn’t. 


Somebody else could have lessened the climb, 
Graded the hill. 

There always is somebody all of the time— 
None of them will. 

After it’s over they come on the run 

Telling us ev’rything under the sun, 

Telling us something that they would have 

done— 

But they didn’t. 


Somebody else never bothered me much 
Talking like that, 
Telling me something that should have been 
such, 
I have been at. 
After it’s finished they come and inspect; 
They would have got it more nearly correct; 
One thing, however, they don’t recollect— 
That they didn’t. 


All that is done on this funny old earth, 
Finished at all, 

Is done by some fellow of medium worth 
That you recall. 

Somebody else might have thought of the 
*phone, 

Made it much better, and clearer in tone, 

Fashioned the timber, or chiseled the stone— 
But they didn’t. 


We See b’ the Papers 


The question is, if we recognize Russia, will 
nice people recognize us? 

Bob LaFollete seems to have lost his invita- 
tion to the Republican party. 

The United States may not be perfectly 
united, but they certainly are well bonded. 

If some of these shows are driven off Broad- 
way they might try London and Rotten Row. 

Russia believes not only in giving them lib- 
erty or giving them death but giving them both. 

New York joshes Chicago about its stock- 
yards and forgets all about the Broadway thea- 
ters. 


You may study the stock market, but it is the 
stocks on the merchants’ shelves that tell the 
story. 

The trouble with the oil people is that they 
advance oil so much more readily than they do 
reasons. 

The American Woolen Co. reports that it lost 
$11,000,000 last year. Well, it will be no use 
to search us. 

Secretary Hoover says American home build- 
ers want more elbow room. He must have seen 
some of us eat. 

From the exhibition it is making, we would 
say that the split in Mr. LaFollette’s party is 
not a split but a rip. 

_ Two Turks were killed in Constantinople elec- 
tion riots, indicating that civilization is stead- 
ily spreading in the Orient. 

President Coolidge wants to get the facts 
about Russia, which is the first intimation we 
have heard that there are any. 


Congressmen have voted to raise their pay, 
but what the country would like to see them 
vote themselves is shorter hours. 


Officers in the War Department are trying 
to speak of Brigadier General Mitchell with as 
little accent on the ‘‘dier’’ as possible. 


After you have learned that the sun is a mil- 
lion times larger than the earth, figure out now 
much larger the earth is than you are. 


A man named Vandnslajarx is under arrest 
at Monroe, Mich. They better take his name 
away from him or he may saw his way out. 

An Ausbury Park health inspector says he 
drinks 15 cups of coffee a day. If he did that 
in Battle Creek they would call out the State 
militia. 

A Toronto judge has ruled that spirits and 
beer are not the same thing. A number of peo- 
ple have made the same discovery concerning 
near-beer. 

Some mean person once said that the coldest 
winter he ever spent was a summer in Duluth; 
and the wettest day we have ever seen was a 
night in New York. 


Anybody with a sense of smell who has read 
the testimony of other investigations will agree 
that the Fish committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives is admirably named. 


Walter Johnson writes Bucky Harris that he 
has signed his contract, and now is going to Hot 
Springs to take some baths. That is what 
some Broadway actors ought to do after they 
have signed their contracts. 


The town of Springwells, Mich., cast 62 votes 
(58 for and 4 against) in an election to bond 
for $2,500,000. In other words, the stay-at- 
homes let a handful of neighbors spend $40,- 
322.58 apiece for them. And, in other figures, 
that is $43,103.45 per yes and $625,000 per no. 
No doubt it was for a good cause; but, even if 
it was, 55 more voters could have defeated it. 


Between Trains 


FAIRMONT, W. Va.—We live in a remarkable 
country, and remarkable in no way more than 
in the matter of its transportation. Day before 
yesterday we were 80 miles northwest of 
Duluth, and here we are tonight hobnobbing 
with the Fairmont Rotarians, en route to the 
lumber convention at Clarksburg. 


CLARKSBURG, W. VA.— The West Virginia 
Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Associa- 
tion never had a better convention than this 
one. It wound up with a bang and a banquct 
tonight, at which United States Senator-elect 
Goff fittingly replied to the person who wrote 
this book called ‘‘These United States’’ and 
made it appear that gun-toting is West Vir- 
ginia’s favorite out- and indoor sport. 

C. I. Cheyney, of Bluefield, was elected the 
new president, and Bluefield, we understand, 
will also get the 1926 convention, Cheyney has 
been in the lumber business only three years, 
and now he is president of the State association, 
which shows again that this is a land of limit- 
less opportunity, and especially of limitless 
opportunity for service. Hector Eschenbrenner 
was reélected secretary, and no wonder. When 
Hector sounds the convention bugle every year 
the boys come in from the mountains like a 
bunch of Scotchmen to a free feed. 

M. B. Sprigg, of Weston, may well point with 
pride as retiring president of the organization. 
D. J. Dickerson, G. M. Mossman and others of 
the Huntington delegation were present, as 
well as such other members of the old guard 
as J. C. Burchett of Williamson, J. W. Waldie 
of Point Pleasant, and Lee Savage of Clarks- 
burg. E. S. Crull passed out the apples and 
our old friend Rogers the applesauce. 

But to one man we must all take off our hats 
and salaam. That was O. C. Showalter of 
Clarksburg, who worked time and a half and 
then some to see that the Clarksburg conven- 
tion was a howling suceess. Which it was. 
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BE rovct on presen 
) MOULDINGS, LATH, 
SHINGLES 


Ms Sales Agent for the Following Mills:— 


THE HEBARD CYPRESS COMPANY, 
Waycross, Ga. 


BIG SALKEHATCHIE CYPRESS CO. 
Varnville, S.C. 


LYON PINE COMPANY, 







BLACK RIVER CYPRESS CO, 


Gable, S.C. Odessa, Fa. 
BURTON - SWARTZ PINEORA MANUFACTURING 
CYPRESS CO. OF FLORIDA COMPANY, 


Perry, Fla. ’ Pineora, Ga. 
SAVANNAH RIVER LUMBER Also agents for 
COMPANY, DIBERT, STARK & BROWN 


CYPRESS CO. 
In territory east of Pittsburgh. 


Vale Royal Mill, Savannah, Ga. 
Gilmania Mill, Gilmania, S.C. 


Gulf Red Cypress Co. 


SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 
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For Careful Buyers 


who desire lumber of the finest quality, thoroughly 
dried, expertly milled and carefully graded, we can 
fill your requirements. Try us on 


OAK, ASH, GUM, 
CYPRESS, PINE 


Our double band mill, battery of dry kilns and 
modern planing mill maintain a high standard of 
quality and service. 


MASSEE - FELTON LUMBER CO. 


Daily Capacity, 110M Feet. MACON, GEORGIA 














Resawed Fables 


is a collection of the funniest 
prosewritings of “the lumber- 
man poet.” 

It is the everyday experi- 
ences of the lumberman, told 
with a smile. Every lumber- 
man owes it to himself. 


r 
. esawed 
+). Fables 


Malloch Price postpaid, $1.00. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher 


431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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/ STOVER LUMBER CO. 


MOBILE, ALABAMA. 
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WETUMPKA, ALABAMA 
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High Grade Shed Stock 


Ask For Prices. 


\ Headley Pine Co. "ALA 2 




















SOUTHARD LUMBERCO. 


Greensboro,Ala. 


jp Com. 
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LOUISIANA RED CYPRESS 


Lutcher €& Moore 
Cypress Lumber Co. 


LUTCHER, LA. 








Manufacturers of 


Cypress-“ Tupelo 


We Specialize in Tupelo 
Flooring, Trim and Moulding 


CYPRESS 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 
Louisiana Cypress 
Lumber, Lath 


and Shingles 


Also “=> Lumber, and have Complete 
Planing Mill Facilities. 


Dibert, Stark& BrownCypressCo. Ltd. 


NONNER, LOUISIANA 
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Machine Molder Practice 


A manual on molder work, the operation and 
superintendence of the molding machine. Pub- 
lished by a practical woodworker who traveled 
many thousands of miles to gather the neces 
information. Bound in Red Leather. 
postpaid. 


American Lumt n 431 So. cinema Se. 











Lumber Inspection Work Holds Bright Future for Young Men 


(Concluded from page 43) 
manufactured should be reédged or trimmed as the 
case might be. 


5—-A knowledge of the different uses for lumber. 


6—Constant study of his work at all times as 
one learns more from day to day. ‘This means that 
he should know the plant with which he is con- 
nected, the mills and the yards. Ue should have 
a knowledge of the proper ‘way to load lumber and 
should be familiar with the one thousand and one 
details which make the difference between a smooth 
running organization and one which is run in a 
haphazard manner. 


7—-Ability to handle men. This is important, 
as the inspector is the foreman of the crew 


In my opinion, if he follows the above, he should 
become an expert on lumber. 


As for inducements in taking up this work, there 
is great opportunity, because if one becomes an 
expert lumber inspector and an expert on lumber, 
it will help immensely in being promoted; also 
it will help him in any of the positions of sales- 
manship, superintendencies and managements or 
any other lines of positions in the lumber indus- 
try.—FLANNER Co. 

Should Know Value of Lumber 


HaMier, W. Va.--What I think constitutes a 
good inspector is a man who is familiar with the 
various grades and knows what grade a_ board 
belongs in when he sees it, without holding up his 
loading crew while making a decision, as this 
creates an excessive cost in loading. He should 
know when lumber is properly manufactured, as 
very often lumber is shipped that is not properly 
manufactured because the inspector lets it go into 
a car instead of sending it back to the mill for 
remanufacturing. This is very detrimental to the 
manufacturer us well as to the purchaser. A 
quick decision and good judgment are very essen- 
tial in making a grade of lumber. Qualities he 
should have—honesty, a fair education, sobriety 
and industry. Honesty is a very essential princi- 
ple for an inspeetor to have in order to decide 
fairly when applying his judgment between man 
and man. 

Qualifications—First, an ordinary education, 
high school education not necessary, but he should 
be well up in mathematics, and start on the manu- 
facturing end with the fact in view that there 
is some real hard manual labor to perform before 
reaching the goal. Start at the bottom, handle 
the lumber through the mill then go out on the 
yard and take a course of handling it from the 
inspector to the car. By studying as you go 
through this course of practical experience, you are 
qualified to know when a board is properly manu- 
factured, and can make a grade. 

Second—An inspector should be taught to realize 
the value of lumber. This one particular point 
has been badly neglected. How often we go on 
the lumber yards and find a board here and a board 
there, and the yard has a very nice appearance ; 
but after all several dollars worth is going to 
waste. The inspector passes it from day to day. 
If it was real money it would not be there, for some 
one would have picked it up; but it is money and 
it belongs to that man who is paying that inspector 
a fair salary to see that it is put away and taken 
care of. This one thing would mean a great sav- 
ing to the manufacturers if the inspectors were 
taught the value and eare of lumber.—GLabE 
Creek Coat & LUMBER Co. 


Inspection Work Not Alluring 


PITTSBURGH, PA.—The inspector is a very perti- 
nent and important factor incident to the manu- 
facturing and merchandising of lumber, which 
every successful operator or dealer should possess 
if he hopes to get the best results from his efforts, 
and a man to be a successful inspector should have 
certain qualifications that are not found in every 
one, 

In a lumber manufacturing operation, an in- 
spector as he functions daily is little more than a 
foreman of a loading gang, and usually draws a 
salary about equal that of a foreman. On the 
other hand, he occupies a sort of judicial position. 

To become an inspector, he must learn to recog- 
nize and distinguish every kind and character of 
lumber manufactured by his concern at sight, and 
he must be so familiar with the grading rules 
under which his commodities are manufactured and 
shipped that he can defend his position against all 
comers, doing it in a clear-cut, decisive manner 
so he will be able to convince those with whom 
he comes in contact that he knows his rules, knows 
his lumber, and possesses the poise and dignity to 
protect his position without friction or dissatisfac- 
tion. 

To illustrate what I have in mind, perhaps I can 
best do it by relating incidents that frequently 
occur. 

The owner of a plant may live at some distant 


point and make frequent visits to his operation. 
The general manager has many duties, such ag 
overseeing every department, and he must have in 
his shipping department an inspector in whom he 
has confidence so when the owner or general man- 
ager walks into the yard to investigate his par- 
ticular work, he can satisfy those men that every 
board of lumber going into a car is within the 
defined specifications governing the grade for which 
it is being shipped. At all times, he must be able 
to satisfy his principals of his ability. 

Another side of it is this: A manufacturer 
often sells a block of lumber to a wholesaler who 
prefers to have the lumber taken up and shipped 
by his own inspector. Few, if any, manufacturers 
will allow the representative of a customer to go 
on their piles and inspect and ship lumber without 
the constant oversight of their own inspector. In 
this connection, it is no infrequent thing for dis- 
satisfaction and trouble to develop. The inspector 
representing the buyer is naturally zealous of the 
interest of his employer, and likewise the seller's 
inspector is trying to protect his employer, and 
an actual difference of opinion frequently occurs. 

Unfortunately, it is no uncommon thing for one 
or both inspectors to lose their temper and get 
into a heated discussion and the deal often falls 
through because the inspectors can not agree. 

Some inspectors become so proficient in their 
duties that they are engaged as the official repre- 
sentatives of associations and are sent out as dis- 
interested parties to inspect lumber at the point 
of destination where the purchaser claims the lum- 
ber is not in accordance with his order. 

In such an instance, the shipper is to some ex- 
tent at a disadvantage because he is represented 
only by the copy of his order and invoice whereas 
the purchaser, or receiver, is there in person and 
attempts to develop the fact that his complaint is 
well founded, and this board, that board and the 
other is not up to grade, and if the inspector fails 
to agree wtih him, he is often branded as all kinds 
of a know-nothing, and driven out of the purchas- 





‘‘What Constitutes a Good Lumber 
Inspector’’ is the title of an article 
by Henry Eustice that appeared in the 
Aug. 12, 1922, issue, page 89. 











er’s yard. Hence, it is quite obvious that if a 
man possesses the qualifications to withstand such 
tactics, he must be well versed in his subject, and 
have an unusual amount of poise and good judg- 
ment, tempered with the determination to be mas- 
ter of the*situation. 

Therefore, when we take into consideration the 
compensation incident to the position of a lumber 
inspector, I am forced to feel that it is not suf- 
ficient to justify any young man in fitting himself 
for that particular branch of the industry, yet at 
the same time I am convinced that every manu- 
facturer and merchandiser of lumber must possess 
sufficient knowledge of the kinds and character of 
lumber to enable him to know at a glance whether 
it is the grade purported to be, if he is to hope for 
the measure of success that others obtain. 

Hence, I am forced to the conclusion that the 
position of lumber inspector only is not sufficient 
to allure any young man, yet at the same time, 
if a man possesses the qualifications, poise and 
dignity to make him a successful lumber inspector, 
they augur materially for his chances of improve- 
ment, and often open the way for him to become 
the head of a large operation; and inspection 
ability is perhaps one of the most important re- 
quirements of a successful lumberman.—BABCcOCcK 
LUMBER Co. 


Natural Adaptability Necessary 


MARINETTE, W1S.—Concerning the qualifications 
of a good lumber inspector, a natural adaptability 
is necessary. This consists principally of being 
endowed with the faculty of observation. While 
the habit of observation can be cultivated to some 
extent, there are some people in whom it never 
develops and men of this character will never make 
good lumber inspectors. There are many men in 
the sawmill business and other branches of the 
lumber business who have walked over piles of 
lumber all of their lives but have only the haziest 
idea of grades. This is lack of the habit of ob- 
servation. ‘These are the same kind of people who 
can go around the world and not see anything. In 
training lumber inspectors here we once in a while 
get a man of this type and we find that he never 
develops into any kind of an inspector. 

The next qualification is intelligence. The next 
is energy. A lazy man will never make a good 


lumber inspector. 
Assuming these first three qualifications, the 
matter of learning the grading rules and learning 
how to apply them is merely a matter of being 
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possessed of the will to become a good lumber 
inspector. 

The physical attributes necessary are good 
health, good sight and good disposition. The moral 
attribute required is integrity. 

Now when it comes to qualifications for a lum- 
ber inspector to do general inspection work as be- 
tween buyers and sellers, or to be an association 
inspector, it is necessary that the inspector should 
not only be capable and honest but should have 
sufficient strength of character to stand by his 
decisions and the faculty to give to others an 
impression of confidence in his work. This of 
course requires that an inspector have sufficient 
tact and the right kind of a manner to get along 
without friction with people for whom he is doing 
work and also with their employees. 


There is a shortage of first class hardwood in- 
spectors for the reason that demand for close in- 
spection has increased much faster than new in- 
spectors have been developed. Hardwood inspec- 
tion aS a vocation has never been called to the 
attention of young men and so far as I know there 
is no vocational course for lumber inspecting any 
place excepting Memphis, Tenn. Hardwood manu- 
facturers should encourage young men in their 
communities to learn the work of inspection.— 
SAWYER GOODMAN Co. 


Shortage of Good Inspectors 


LAUREL, M1ss.—To begin with, any young man, 
desiring to learn to be a hardwood lumber inspec- 
tor, must be willing to work. He also must be 2 
fellow that can exercise some patience, because, as 
you no doubt know, it takes time to learn to be a 
first class hardwood inspector. Another thing 
along the road that you will have to watch is the 
fact that in his own mind, if he is not very care- 
ful, he will think he is an inspector before he 
learns the fundamentals of hardwood lumber in- 
spection. This will apply especially to very young 


men who have not had experience in any other line 
of business. According to our opinion, in hard- 
wood lumber inspecting, as well as any other busi- 
ness, a young fellow should be conscientious, tem- 
perate in his habits and cultivate a personality 
that will enable him to be congenial with the vari- 
ous types and characters of people that he will 
naturally come in contact with in this line of 
business. It does not mean that the young fellow 
will have to go out and handle lumber for a year 
or two before he will learn to be an inspector, but 
it does mean that he will have to start by coming 
in actual contact with the lumber, and in my opin- 
ion, the best way is to always get on the pile with 
a seasoned inspector for at least a reasonable 
period of time, You, no doubt, know that a fellow 
can read the inspection rule book from page to 
page so that he can memorize it without missing a 
syllable, and if he deos not know how to apply it, 
the knowledge is not worth very much to him. 

As to particular inducements for young men to 
enter the field of hardwood lumber inspection, we 
are frank to state that we do not know of a line 
of business at the present time that offers more 
inducements for a young man who is willing to 
work and wants to build himself up in an honest, 
straightforward business. In my opinion, no man 
ean successfully run a hardwood operation unless 
he is thoroughly familiar with the grades and 
species of the various kinds of hardwood that he 
will manufacture in his operation. It is just like 
any other business, a man must know what it takes 
to make his business a success and the only way 
that he can learn is by beginning at the bottom 
and learning it step by step until he has acquired 
a knowledge of every phase of the business. 

It is almost impossible to get good men to fill 
the present day requirements, and as stated above, 
it seems to us just as good a field for a young man 
to start out in as there can be found in any 
other line of industry.—EASTMAN-GARDINER HARD- 
woop Co. 




















Reasonable Rates Prescribed 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 23.—In a decision in 
Docket No. 15,505—Arizona Lumber & Timber Co. 
et al. vs. Arizona Eastern Railroad Co. et al.— 
Division 3 of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion finds that the rates on lumber, box shook and 
articles taking lumber rates from Williams, Flag- 
staff and Holbrook, Ariz., to Nogales, Ariz., when 
destined to points in Mexico are not unreasonable 
or otherwise unlawful. Rates on the same com 
modities from the same points of origin to Naco, 
Ariz., when destined to Cananea, Mexico, are found 
unreasonable and reasonable rates prescribed for 
the future. Reparation on past shipments is de- 
nied on the ground that any damage accrued in 
Mexico and the commission has no jurisdiction. 


Wants Pullman Surcharge Retained 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 238.—The House com- 
mittee on interstate and foreign commerce today 
submitted an adverse report on the Senate Dill 
abolishing the Pullman surcharge, which yields 
the railroads of the country about $37,000,000 an- 
nually. Eighteen of the twenty-one members of 
the committee signed the adverse report. Two 
members, Representatives Barkley, of Kentucky, 
co-outhor of the Howell-Barkley bill, and Parks, 
of Arkansas, announced they would submit a 
minority report in support of the bill. 

The House committee objects to the Senate pro- 
posal for these reasons: 





“This bill would initiate direct rate-making by 

Congress—a serious and unwise departure from 
established policy (1887). 
_ “This precedent would open the doors for every 
interest dissatisfied with any existing rate to ask 
Congress to take on the commission’s statutory 
duty as to rate-making. 

“The removal of the surcharge would reduce 
service rates for those best able to pay; result in 
raising other passenger and freight rates or postpone 
reductions in general passenger rates or postpone 
general reductions in freight rates on agricultural 
products (including live stock) and other articles, 
and interfere with and retard the general survey 
and adjustment where possible of freight rates as 
directed by the Hoch-Smith resolution recently en- 
acted.’’ 

The report points out that only four persons 
out of every one hundred buying railroad pas- 
senger transportation ride in Pullmans, and conse- 
quently 4 percent pay all the surcharge. 

Even assuming that the railroads could stand a 
reduction of $37,000,000 in their annual earnings, 
the committee stated there was no reason why the 
entire reduction ‘should be made for the benefit of 
Pullman travelers.” 


Lumbermen Plan to Build Railroad 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Feb. 23.—Plans of D. C. Stim- 
son, lumberman of Owensboro, Ky., and a syndi- 
cate of Owensboro men, to build the proposed 
Owensboro, Rockport & Chicago railroad, operating 
about eighty-five miles of railroad and an Ohio 
River bridge, to conneet with the Chieago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul railroad, while held up on 
account of refusal of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to o. k. the deal, are now coming along 
better, as the organizers have not dropped the 
matter, and are getting up affidavits to show that 
the tonnage they propose handling is available, 
and that the road is needed. This road would 
make an important Ohio River crossing, and an- 
other good outlet for coal, lumber ete. moving from 
Kentucky and the South to the North and North- 
west. The Indiana public service commission has 
recommended that a permit be issued, following a 
hearing on Feb. 16. 


Reduced Rates to Wisconsin Points 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 23.—Announcement is 
made by J. H. Townshend, secretary-manager of 
the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, of re- 
duced rates approximately 2144 cents per 100 pounds 
on lumber and lumber articles from points in the 
Southwest to Wisconsin points on the Chicago & 
Northwestern, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, Chi- 
cago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha, Soo Line 


and Green Bay & Western railroads. The new 
rates will become effective March 10, 1925. For 


example the present rate on lumber from Clayton 
and Alexandria, La. to Oshkosh, Wis., is 47% 
cents per 100 pounds, while the new rate is 45 
cents per 100 pounds, and similar reductions to 
other points. The traffic association has been 
working to obtain these reductions for several 
months. 


Equipment Inquiries and Orders 


In the latest issue of Railway Age inquiries 
and orders placed by the railroads are reported 
as follows: 


INQUIRIES—Canadian Pacific, prices for repair- 


ing 1,200 cars; Swift & Co., Chicago, 300 re- 
frigerator cars and 300 underframes. 
OrpERS—TInternational Railways of Central 


America, 60 flat cars, 20 tons capacity, for service 
in Guatemala; Southern Pacific, 400 Hart ballast 
cars with Rodger Ballast Car Co.; Seaboard Air 
Line, 80 underframes with Richmond Car Works. 
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Getting the 
Value You Want 


we invite you ‘to try our 
organization. We're out 
to deliver the very best val- 
ues we can and we believe 
a trial order will convince 
you that we can give )ou 
the values you want. 








Cottonwood Beech 


Cypress Plain Oak 
Plain Sap Gum Qrtd. Oak 
Qrtd. Sap Gum Poplar 
Plain Red Gum Sycamore 
Qrtd. Red Gum Tupelo 
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mixed cars 
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> No. 1 and 2 
% SHORTLEAF 


Our present large stocks 
insure you prompt 
deliveries. Order any 
quantities you require 
in mixed cars with 
other items. Do it now. 


* | LATHROP 


© Lumber Co. 
\ LATHROP, ALA. 


‘Pine Plume > 
Lumber Co. 


MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA 
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Rift and Flat 
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Lumber for 





Dealers who demand more 
than ordinary values are in- 
vited to test out our service 
in yard and shed items. We 
are now operating our new 
mill and we handle the out- 
put of the Southern Lumber 
& Timber Co. Both mills 
are cutting fine quality vir- 
gin longleaf. 


We have up-to-date planing mill 
facilities and modern dry kilns. 


BATSON & 
HATTEN 


LUMBER CO., Inc. 
LYMAN, MISSISSIPPI 
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our organization 
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get good values 
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CARNAHAN & COMPANY 


WHOLESALE 


LUMBER TIES TIMBERS PILING 


JACKSON, Miss. 




















VIRGIN ‘ e 
LONGLEAF Yellow P Ine 
HEART CUTTING EXPORT TIMBERS 


Railroad and Car Material 
Shed Stock—Boards 


Mills, 60,000 ft. Daily Capacity 


Gulf Pine Lumber Co. 


POPLARVILLE, MISS. 

















Business Changes 


ARIZONA. Flagstaff—Flagstaff Lumber Co. sold 
store to C. H. Cooper. 

CALIFORNIA, Exeter—O. W. Carr has purchased the 
interest of C. K. Crane in Exeter Lumber Co. 

Long Beach—-Hayward Lumber & Investment Co. suc- 
ceeded by Patten & Davies Lumber Co.; new mill and 
sheds will be built. 

COLARADO. Yuma—Farmers Coédperative Exchange 
& Mfg. Co. sold lumber stock to group of local men who 
will operate as Yuma Lumber Co. E. H. Anderson, 
president and general manager. 

IDAHO. Sandpoint—John H. Bolin succeeded by Fed- 
eral Match Corporation. 

Wallace—-Wallace Lumber Co. succeeded by Wallace 
Lumber & Mfg. Co. (Ltd.). 

ILLINOIS. Danville—Danville Lumber Co. changing 
name to Danville Lumber & Coal Co. 

Glasford—Farmers Lumber & Grain Co. succeeded by 
R. G. Mackemer Lumber Co. 

IOWA. Orient—Orient Lumber Co. will consolidate 
with Wheeler & Wise Lumber Co. 

KANSAS. Treece—Matthews Lumber, Coal & Hard- 
ware Co, changed to Hulett Lumber & Hardware Co. 

KENTUCKY. Middlesboro—City Lumber & Supply 
Co. changing name to Reams Lumber Co. 

White Plains—R. Lacy sold to Walter Berry. 

LOUISIANA. Take Charles—Forest Lumber Co.’s 
plant at Oakdale, La., purchased by E, & S. Kushner, 
of Lake Charles. Sale includes two lumber sheds, dry 
kilns, about a mile of tramways and about 500,000 feet 
of lumber. Company retains machinery and other equip- 
ment; purchasers will dismantle buildings and tram- 
ways and move to Luke Charles where they recently 
opened a lumber yard specializing in second hand 
lumber, 

MICHIGAN. Bay City—C. F. Michaels succeeded by 
Michaels & Phillips. 

Detroit—Wolverine Stair Works changing name to 
Wolverine Mill & Lumber Co. 

MINNESOTA. Elbow Lake—Interior Lumber Co. sold 
local yard to Lampert Bros. Lumber Co., of Minneapolis. 

MISSOURI. Ava—D. J. Landers Lumber Co., of 
Sprinfield, is closing out the local yard. 

NEBRASKA. WUarvard—Yost Bros. Lumber Co. sold 
to Edward Schuck Lumber Co. which will consolidate 
with its local yard. 

NEW YORK. Cambridge—Chas. A. McGhee succeeded 
by C. A. McGhee Coal & Lumber Corporation. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Greensboro—Clement Harring- 
ton Lumber Co. changing name to FE. A. Harrington 
Lumber Co. 

OHIO. Jackson Center—Rohbert Hixon Lumber Co. 
sold local yard to Klipstine Lumber Co., of Sidney, 
Ohio; W. H. Browne will remain as manager, 

OKLAHOMA. Okmulgee—The Scripture Lumber Co. 
and the Okmulgee Lumber Co. have been absorbed by 
the other six lumber companies of the city. 

Quapaw—Matthews Lumber, Coal & Hardware Co. 
changing name to Hulett Lumber & Hardware Co. 

Tulsa—Hare & Nonken succeeded by Hare & Rem- 
iugton. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Fulton, Humbolt, Montrose and 
Spencer—John W. Tuthill Lumber Co. has purchased 
the local yards at Thompson Yards (Inc.). 

Wilmot—Interior Lumber Co. sold local yard to 
Lampert Bros. Lumber Co., of Minneapolis, 

TENNESSEE. Oneida—Oneida Building & Supply Co. 
succeeded by Sheppard Building & Supply Co. 

Pulaski—T, W. Pittman Co. succeeded by Patterson 
& Frazier. 

TEXAS. Blum—J. S. Pool Lumber Co. succeeded by 
J. R. Vaughan Lumber Co. 

Lufkin—Lufkin Chair & Handle Co. sold to Martin 
Wagon Co. 

VIRGINIA, Roanoke—Roanoke Valley Tie & Lumber 
Co. changing name to Roanoke Tie & Lumber Co. 

WASHINGTON. Aberdeen—Wm. Rosenberg, of 
Rosenberg & Ultican, proprietors of the Wiskah Shingle 
Mill, has sold his interest to W. G. Ripley. 

Port Angeles—Lakeside Western Lumber Co. sold re- 
tail business to A. J. Hartzler and Mr. and Mrs. G. 
W. Owens. Name changed to Hartzler-Owens Lumber 
Co. 

Port Gamble and Port Ludlow—Puget Mill Co. sold 
sawmills to Chas. R. McCormick Lumber Co, 

Seattle and Tacoma—P. E. Hansen, of the P. E. 
Hansen Lumber Co., Seattle, and Mandel Nieder, of the 
Liberty Lumber Co., Tacoma, have incorporated under 
the name of Hansen-Nieder Lumber Co. with offices in 
White-Henry-Stuart Bldg., Seattle; wholesale. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Elkins—Controlling interests in 
the Logan Planing Mill Co. have been sold for about 
$100,000 by John Farrell, president and general man- 
ager, according to report; name of purchaser not re- 
ported, 


Incorporations 


ALABAMA. Monticello—Lewis Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $20,000. 

ARKANSAS. Jonesboro—E. C. Barton, incorporated. 

Wilmar—Ozark-Badger Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $35,000. 

CALIFORNIA. San Francisco—American Plywood Co., 
incorporated; capital, $500,000; will build -plant in 
Contra Costa County. 

DELAWARE. Dover—Manufacturers’ Lumber Co., 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., incorporated under Delaware laws; 
capital, $5,000. 

Dover—Kam-D-Kay Products Co., of Wilmington, in- 
eorporated; capital, $50,000; to manufacture forest 
products. 

FLORIDA. Jacksonville—Florida Lumber Supply Co., 
incorporated. 

Sarasota—Hillerest Mfg. Co., incorporated; millwork. 





_ GEORGIA, Macon—Davis-Corum Box & Lumber Co., 
incorporated, 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—American Timber Treating Co, 
of Illinois; incorporated; capital, $100,000 and 2.006 
shares no par value. 

Chicago—A. Blackstone Lumber Co., incorporated: 
capital, $10,000. ij 
La Grange—Beverly Hills Lumber Co., incorporated, 
Wood River—Wood River Lumber & Supply Co., tn- 

creasing capital from $15,000 to $100,000. 

INDIANA. Indianapolis—Ervin-Valdenaire Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $40,000. 

KANSAS.  Leroy—Finley Lumber Co., incorporated: 
capital, $35,000. ; 

KENTUCKY. Cynthiana—Cythiana Lumber Co. 
creasing capital from $20,000 to $30,000. 

_ MISSISSIPPI. Ellisville—Jones County Hardwood Co., 
incorporated; capital, $50,000; domicile at Truckers 
Crossing. 

Macon—Ames-Rhymes Lumber’ Co., 
capital, $25,000. 

Vicksburg—Valley Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, 
$25,000. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Gordon & Dinaburg Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $500,000. 

Brooklyn—Atlantic Sash & Door Corporation, incorpo- 
rated; capital, $10,000. 

srooklyn—Reliable Sash & Door Corporation, incorpo- 
rated; 200 shares, no par value, 

New York, Kings—M. Greenspan Co., incorporated: 
capital, $10,000; lumber products. 

New York, Manhattan—Morgan Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $25,000; J. C. Morgan, 5620 Grand Cen- 
tral Terminal. 

NORTH CAROLINA, Elkin—Carola Lumber Co.. in 
er capital, $100,000; main office North Wilkes- 
0ro, 

Marion—R. J. Noyes Lumber Co., incorporated; capi- 
tal, $50,000. 


OKLAHOMA, —Clinton—Wise Lumber (o.,  incorpo- 
rated; capital, $25,000. 

OREGON. Hubbard—Hubbard Lumber Yard, incor- 
porated; capital, $10.000. 

Pedee—Pedee Lumber Co., incorporated: capital, 
$25,000; sawmill. 

PENNSYLVANIA.  Frackville—G. A. Haupt Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; eapital, $77,000. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Moncks Corner—Berkeley Barre? 
& Basket Co. increasing capital from $25,000 to $50,000. 

TENNESSEE. Chattanooga—J. H. Etter Lumber & 
Construction Co., incorporated under name of J. H. 
Etter Lumber Co.; headquarters, East Lake. 

Knoxville—National Timber Co., incorporated; capital, 
$10,000. 

Ridgely—Haynes Harris, incorporated 

TEXAS. Texarkana—Bantuelle Co., incorporated; 
capital, $10,000; to operate a sawmill. 

WASHINGTON. Baldi—Green River Lumber & 
Shingle Co., incorporated; capital, $199,900. 

Bellingham—Bellpak Lumber & Timber Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $99,000; sawmill. 

Seattle—Paragon Shingle Co., incorporated; capital, 
$30,000. ° 

Seattle—Hansen-Nieder Lumber Co.. 
capital, $25,000. 

Tacoma—Howe-McGibbon Timber. Co., incorporated; 
capital, $250,000. 

WISCONSIN. Ashland—Soo Lumber (Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $250,000. 

Madison—Wisconsin & Arkansas Co., incorporated. 


New Ventures 


ARKANSAS. Little Rock—Cobb Lumber Co. recently 
began; wholesale and commission. 

CALIFORNIA. Pomona—Joe J. Flarys has engaged 
in business at 133 W. Commercial St. as Valley Hard- 
wood Flooring Co. 

Ios Angeles—J. A. and A. C, Slippern have engaged 
in business at 117 N. Avenue 18 as American Wood- 
working Co. 

Savannah—Kerchoff-Cuzner Mill & Lumber Co. will 
open a yard here. 

Willowbrook—Peter Nelson and Thos. Ohnich have en- 
gaged in business at Burton and Willowbrook avenues 
as Willowbrook Lumber Co. 

FLORIDA, Jacksonville—Superior Lumber Co. is 
name of new retail lumber yard installed by L. J. 
Klotz, president; Thos. Hamilton, vice-president and 
John F. Harrell, secretary. 

GEORGIA. Cartersville—L. B. Sanders Lumber Co. 
recently began, 

Hawkinsville—Jones-Langford Lumber Co. organized 
at Valdosta, Ga., has bought out the Miller Lumber 
Co. at Hawkinsville, making the fourth mill taken 
over by the company. The sale includes a band mill 
with 30,000 feet capacity, planing mill, dry kilns and 
lumber sheds, 

Savannah—General Box Co., 508 N. Dearborn St.. 
Chicago, contemplates the establishment of a branch 
plant in Savannah this spring, it has been reported 

Savannah—Interstate Cooperage Co., of Jacksonville, 
Fla., has purchased the Haines, Jones & Cadbury ware- 
house on the Ogeechee canal and will manufacture ol} 
and turpentine barrels there. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—F. -T. Dooley Lumber Co. 
recently began; wholesale; 108 S. La Salle St. 

INDIANA. Gary—Dealers Moulding Co. recently be- 
gan; manufacture gum moulding. 

MICHIGAN. Battle Creek—United States Lumber & 
Fuel Co., Fred Zeck, prop., will open at 413 Hamblin 
Ave. 

Detroit—Ozan Lumber Co., new concern; 2457 Wood- 
ward Ave, ; 

Detroit—Springwells Lumber Co., new concern; 14329 
Michigan Ave. . 

Stark—D. R. Blakeslee, formerly manager Northville 
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Lumber & Coal Yard, Northville Mich., will open a yard 
at Stark. 

MISSOURI!. St. Louis—Shillington Box & Lumber 
Co., 200 Chouteau Ave., recently began manufacture of 
‘boxes. 

NEW JERSEY. Newark—Lindsley-LBetty 
Corporation: recently began; wholesale. 

NEW YORK. Schenectady—Brown & Wick Lumber 
€o. new retail lumber corporation here. Mr. Brown 
was with Veeder & Brown and Mr. Wick with Peck- 
ham, Wolf & Co. 

NORTHLT CAROLINA. Swannanoi—Dimension 
Co. has awarded contracts for construction of 
and expects to be in operation this spring. 

OREGON, Izee—De Wolfe Lumber Co. 
about three months. 

Sandy-—-E. Beers and Ernest Harris have engaged in 
business as Lane Logging Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Lethayres—Haase 
Millwork Co. recently began retail and millwork 
mess. 

TEXAS. Kerens—Harris-Lipsitz Lumber Co. recently 
began retail business. 

Lubbock—Wm. Caineron Co. has opened branch here. 





Lumber 


Mfg. 
plant 


will open in 


Lumber & 
busi- 


WASHINGTON Brinnon—R. M. Littlejohn & Co. 
have engaged in the logging business here. 
Quilcene—F. Bancroft has engaged in the logging 


business here. 
New Mills and Equipment 


ARKANSAS. Gurdon—J. F. Gresly and associates 
plan installation of mill and woodworking plant here 
provided site is furnished. 

Little Rock--David Russell Lumber Co. will rebuild 
plant at 7th and Bond Sts., recently burned. 


CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—S. D. Mill Co., 2000 
Pasadena Ave, is putting in a sawdust burner. 
FLORIDA.  Jacksonville—Superior Lumber Co. ac- 


quired site on A. ©. L. and is building sidetracks and 


warehouse, 
Jacksonville—-W. W. Woods, of Woods Lumber & 
Mfg. Co. will build sawmill to manufacture pine and 


cypress lumber and lath; planing mill to be installed 
later. 

GEORGIA. La Grange—W. S. Askew Co., of Newnan, 
Ga., has acquired plant and properties of the Bolling 
Lumber Co, at La Grange and will put in several new 
sawmills on tracks near here, Frank S. Wilkinson has 
taken charge of La Grange branch. 


MISSISSIPPI. McComb—Allen Lumber Co. building 
drying shed 100x120 ft. 
McNeil—VPolk Lumber Co. has installed a small mill 


near here and will ship output from MeNeil. 
McNeil— Logan & Roseberry purchased several million 
feet of timber near here and will install a small steam 


mill here. 


Mt. Olive—Thos. McRaney Lumber Co. has installed 
a mill north of here and will cut both hardwood and 
pine. 

_ Saratoga—Finch & Mangram have completed install- 
ing small steam mill near here. 

MISSOURI. Cape Girardeau—Riverside Lumber Co. 
will rebuild burned plant; cost, $25,000. 

OHIO. Cleveland—Marquard Sash & Door Co. has 
awerded contracts for construction of new plant. 

OREGON. Cottage Grove—J. I. Jones will put in a 
sawmill near here. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Pottstown- 
will erect planing mill. 

TENNESSEE. Chattanooga—G. H. Evans Lumber Co., 
with plant on 48rd St., plans investing several thousand 
dollars in plant improvements this spring; will also 
install additional dry kilns. 

WISCONSIN, Wausau—Curtis & Yale Co. 
two-story addition to plant. 


New Sheds and Yard Improvements 


Saylor, Frederick Co. 


will erect 


IOWA. Dubuque—Peter J. Seippel Lumber Co. has 
—— adjacent property and will expand lumber 
yard. 

KANSAS. Wellington—Hangen & Halliday Lumber 


Co. to build lumber yards and warehouse. 

Winfield—C, Kellar Lumber Co. building lumber yard 
here. 

MICHIGAN, Muskegon—Heights Lumber Co. formed 
department to conduct home-building business; Willard 
M. Hovey in charge; will add story to office to house 
department. 

MISSOURI. Kansas City—Sowers-Taylor Co. erecting 
99x160 ft. lumber shed at 1817 Campbell St. 

NEBRASKA. Alma—aAlter-Von Steen Lumber Co. 
improving shed and yard; installing partitions in shed, 
ete. 
Lridgeport—Bridgeport Lumber Co. 
building and lumber storage plant. 

OHIO. Columbus--South Side Lumber Co. putting in 
new sheds and other improvements. 

Portsmouth—Bauer Lumber & Construction Co. build- 
ing warehouse, two-story oflice building and other im- 
provements, 

TEXAS. 
ber yard. 


will build office 


Norris Lumber Co. building lum- 


Casualties 


Nashville 


Berclair 


TENNESSEE. Alexander Cedar Co., loss 
by fire, $20,000. 
TEXAS. San Antonio—Ed Friedrich Mfg. Co., plan- 
ing mill destroyed by fire: loss, $100,000; no insurance. 
VIRGINIA. Waverly—-Planing Mill of the Gray- 


Latimer Co. damaged by fire; loss, $35,000. 








_NECROLOGICAL RECORD OF THE WEEK 








OMAR GOODRIDGE, who died in a Minne- 
apolis hospital a week ago, at the age of 80, 
was buried Friday, Feb. 20, at Lakewood Ceme- 
tery, Minneapolis. He was for many years one 
of the outstanding persons in the sash and door 
business in the West. His experience had been 
far reaching and his acquaintance extended from 
coast to coust 3orn in Maine, near Bar Har- 
bor, he went to Bangor when 18 vears old to take 
a job in a carriage factory. He remained there 
four years, then went to San _ Francisco, 
to become employed by the Union Pacific 
failway in the shops. He engaged for nearly a 
decade in the building and contracting business 
with an uncle at San Francisco before returning 
to his native Stute. Two years later he went to 
Minneapolis, where in 1884 he became a member 
of the firm of Goodridge, Hanscom & Co., which 
operated one of the early day sash and door fac- 
tories, whose products still are remembered for 


their quality. His next enterprise was in a 
hardwood flooring manufacturing plant in Min- 
neapolis. Later he returned to the far West 


and became lumber vard and sash and door mill 
operator at Walla Walla, Wash., where he re- 
mained until 1892, when he again went to Minne- 
apolis. He established connection with the Cur- 
tis & Yale Co., now the Curtis-Yale-Holland 
Co., of Minneapolis, with which company he was 
still associated when he was taken ill several 
months ago 


BENJAMIN H. LANCASTER, president of 
Lancaster lumber Co., Tulsa, Okla., died ‘Vues- 
day night, Feb. 17, as the result of an automo- 
bile collision with another car. His skull was 
<rushed when he was thrown to the pavement. 
Mr. Lancaster was 44 years of age and was well 
known in lumber circles throughout the South- 
west. He began his lumber career with the 
Miller-Geck Lumber Co., of Joplin, Mo., and 
Tulsa, Okla., alternating between the two cities 
until he went to Tulsa in 1917 and established 
the Lancaster Lumber Co., which he had since 
headed as president. He is survived by his 
widow and two sons, Eugene and Jimmy, and 
two brothers, James E. Lancaster, of Tulsa, and 
Orin L. Lancaster, Joplin, Mo. He was active in 
Chamber of Commerce and civic work and a 
member and official of the Rotary Club. 

CHAUNCEY H. DIERKS, eldest son of Her- 
man Dierks, president of the Dierks Lumber 
Co., of Kansas City, Mo., died on Sunday. Feb. 
22, at his home in that city after a short illness. 

€ was 27 years old. Mr. Dierks was active in 
the management of the Dierks Lumber & Coal 

. Of Kansas ‘City. He left a widow, Mrs. 
Margaret Dierks, and is also survived by his 


father and mother, a brother, Fred Dierks, and 


two sisters, Mrs. James N. Wallace, of New 
York, and Mrs. Robert Sutherland, of Kansas 
City. Herman Dierks, the father, was in Florida 


and the mother in Atlanta, Ga., at the time of 
their son’s death. Chauncey Dierks was edu- 
cated in the Kansas City public schools, Went- 
worth Military Academy and the Fisk School at 


Racine, Wis. He was a member of Temple 
Lodge 299, of the Masons, and a member of 


Akbar Shrine at Tulsa, Okla. The funeral was 
held Tuesday afternoon at 2 o’clock and all the 
offices and plants of the Dierks companies were 


closed. The services at the home were con- 
ducted hy Bishop Sidney C. Partridge, of the 
Kansas City diocese of the Episcopal Church, 
and the Rev. William Travis, of St. Mark’s 


church. The body was placed in the Pantheon 
at Iforest Hills Cemetery. 


HOWARD C. MORSE, member of the Boston, 
Mass., lumber firm of Blacker & Shepard Co., 
and one of the most popular and widely known 
members of the eastern lumber trade, died on 
Sunday, Feb. 15, at his home in Melrose, Mass. 
His death was a shock to a wide circle of friends 
throughout every branch of the lumber industry. 
Mr. Morse was a former president and secretary 
of the Lumber Trade Club of Boston and one of 
the very active and influential members of the 
organization. He was born in Worcester, Mass., 
in 1869, the son of George D. and Alice Twitchell 
Morse. While still a boy he entered the lumber 
business and he had been connected with Blacker 
& Shepard Co. for thirty-eight years. Mr. Morse 
was also a member of the Melrose Club, the 
3ellevue Club, the Silver Club and the Plymouth 
Country Club. He is survived by a widow anda 
brother. Funeral services were held at his late 
home in Melrose, Mass., Tuesday, Feb. 17. Fel- 
low members of the Lumber Trade Club of Bos- 
ton acted as pall bearers. They were James L. 
garney, D. A. Lucey, U. M. Carlton, William 
Smith, G. Howland and Frank White. A large 
delegation of Boston wholesale and retail lum- 
bermen attended the services. 


GUSTAVE J. DE LA BARRE, better known 
as ‘‘Gus,”’ well known southern Louisiana lumber- 
man, died Monday, Feb. 16, at his home in La- 
barreville, on Grand Bayou, after a brief illness. 
Mr. La Barre had been ill for a month but was 
apparently on the way to recovery. He was 
fatally stricken while in the bank of Paincourt- 
ville and died a few hours later. A native of 
Louisiana and member of a prominent family 
which settled in that State during Colonial days, 
he spent practically his entire life in the lumber 
business. He also took an active interest in 
State politics and served several years as State 
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C4 COVUISIANA Coo 


RANT 


SOUTHERN 
HARDWOODS 
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offered for prompt de 
livery. Order in straigh: 
or mixed Cars. 


WHITE 

OAK 

RED OAK, GUM 
OAK HICKORY 
RED 5 Cars 4/4 No. | Com. Plain S. Gum 
GUM 2 Cars 4/4 No. 3 Com. Plain S. Gum 


10 Cars 4/4 No. 2 Com. Plain 8. Gum 
2 Cars 6/4 No. 3 Com. Plain S. Gum 
{ Car 3/4 FAS Plain Sap Gum 
5 Cars 3/4 No. | Com. Plain 8. Gum 
1! Car 3/4 No. 2 Com. Plain 8S. Gum 
3 Cars 4/4 FAS Plain Sap Gum 


SAP 
GUM 


BLACK 








5 Cars 4/4 No. | Com. & Btr. Qtd. 
GU M Black Gum 
2 Cars 4/4 No. 2 Common Ash 
HICKORY 5 Cars 4/4 No. 3 Com. Mixed Oak 
10 Cars 4/4 No. | Com. & Btr. Sd. 
MAGNOLIA Wormy Oak 
{ Car 4/4 No. 2 Com. Hickory 
CYPRESS {| Car 8/4 No. | Com. Hickory 
WHITE { Car 4/4 FAS Plain Red Gum 
ASH 2 Cars 4/4 No. | Com. Plain R. Gum 


Write for prices today 


= te Timber 


SELMA, 
Mfg.Co * LOUISIANA 
EATY, Sales Manager 
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BER COMPANY 
NEC oan En COMPANY 


Manufacturers 


Short Leaf Pine and tits 


senator. Mr. La Barre was buried in the family 
tomb at Paincourtville. His widow, three sons 
and two daughters survive him. 





L. A. ZIRKLE, vice president and treasurer of 
the Davis-Zirkle Lumber Co., Zirkle, Ga., died 
on Saturday morning, Feb. 21, at The Kings 
Daughters Hospital in Waycross, Ga., after a 
short illness. Mr. Zirkle was a well known saw- 
mill man of southern Georgia, having been in 
business at Zirkle for a number of years. He 
was always active in association work of the 
Southeast and ao been a vice president for 
Georgia in the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Associ- 
ation for a number of years. Mr. Zirkle is sur- 
vived by his widow, a daughter, and his son, W. 

. Zirkle, who is secretary of the company. The 
remains were taken to Harrisonburg, Va., for in- 
terment, that having been his former home. 





H. F. DUNNING, manager of the Masset Tim- 
ber Co., Vancouver, B. C., and CHARLES A. 
HANCOCK, assistant logging superintendent of 
the company, were drowned on Feb. 11 when 
the small launch in which they were traveling 
on Juskhala Inlet was crushed by floating ice 
and sank. The icy water prevented the men 
from swimming and they were dead before help 
could reach them. The two men were visiting 
one of the company’s operations on the Inlet. 
Mr. Dunning was well known in Coast lumber 
circles, where he had made a large number of 
friends. His home was in Long Beach, Calif., 
where the body was sent for interment. 

MICHAEL DIEBOLD, one of the most promi- 
nent men in the lumber industry in the Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., district, and equally prominent in 
financial circles in that city, died on Thursday 
night, Feb. 19, at his 
winter home in St. Pe- 
tersburg, Fla., after an 
illness of one week with 
pneumonia. Mr. Diebold 
and his wife had been 
spending the winter in 
Florida, as was _ their 
custom of late years. 
Mr. Diebold was 76 years 
old and had lived in 
Pittsburgh all his life. 
He embarked in the lum- 
ber business there in 
1875 as a junior member 





THE LATE 
MICHAEL DIEBOLD 





of the firm of Murphy & 
Diebold, the partnership 
continuing until 1900, 
when he founded the 
Diebold Lumber & Man- 
ufacturing Co., of which 
he was president at the 
time of his death. He 
was also director of the 
West Itnd Savings & 
Trust Co., the Pitts- 
burgh Lumbermen’s Mu- 
tual Fire Insurance Co., 
and the Diebold Invest- 
ment Co. Besides his widow he leaves one 
daughter, Mrs. Frank Brady, of Philadelphia, 
and seven sons, all of them in the lumber busi- 
ness. This remarkable lumber family, which 
now also includes twenty-seven grandchildren, 
all met recently in a family reunion, at which 
time a picture of Mr. and Mrs. Diebold and their 
descendants was taken. The sons are all promi- 
nent in the business. They are: IE. M., presi- 
dent of the Ek. M. Diebold Lumber Co.; Elmer A., 
president of the Higgins Lumber Co., and former 
president of the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association; A. J., Frank X., Clarence J., and 
Howard, all with the Forest Lumber Co., Frank 
X. being president of the company, and L. J., 
vice president Diebold Lumber & Mfg. Co. A. 
J. Diebold is also president of the Carnegie Lum- 
ber Co. The son-in-law, F. J. Brady, is presi- 
dent of the Brady-Hindle Lumber Co., of Phila- 
delphia. Had Mr. Diebold lived until April 1 he 
would have completed fifty years as the head of 
his own retail lumber business. His body was 
taken back to Pittsburgh, arriving Sunday morn- 
ing, and was taken to the family home. Funeral 
services were held on Tuesday morning at 10 
o’clock in the Sacred Heart Catholic Church, 
with interment in Calvary Cemetery. 





© Bachrach. 





DONALD F. McCULLOUGH, well known lum- 
berman of Columbus, Miss., died at his home in 
that city on Feb. 20 at the age of 62. A stroke 
of apoplexy was the cause of death. Mr. McCul- 
lough was president of the Columbus Lumber 
Co. and held interests in a number of other con- 
cerns. He also had large timber holdings in that 
section. He was a noted Mason and was gov- 
ernor of the Jones Masonic Farm of Columbus, 
which he was instrumental in securing for the 
Masons of the State. He was also a charter 
member of the Columbus Rotary Club. A widow 
and daughter survive him. 





JOHN W. SIMPSON, 75 years of age, Confed- 
erate veteran, and one of the oldest and best 
known timber buyers in the Evansville, Ind., 
Livermore, Ky., and the Green River district of 
western Kentucky, died at his home at Liver- 
more on Feb. 22, after a brief illness. For two 
years he bought timber from the Mammoth Cave 
region and rafted it to Evansville, but later be- 





came buyer for the Livermore Timber Co. He 
was a native of Morgantown, Ky. 





CAPT. RUSSELL LORD, president of the Ayer 
& Lord Tie Co., of Chicago, died at the Alice 
Home Hospital in Lake Forest, Ill., on Feb. 23, 
following an operation for appendicitis. Mr. 
Lord was only 36 years old. He had served as 
captain of artillery with the 33d division in some 
of the most important battles of the world war, 
including that of the Argonne and San Mihiel. 
He was a son of Mr. and Mrs. John B. Lord, of 
Chicago, and besides his parents leaves a widow, 
two daughters and three sisters. Funeral serv- 
ices were held in Lake Forest Episcopal Church, 
with burial in Lake Forest Cemetery. 





ALFRED VICTOR GRAY, president of the 
Gray Lumber & Shingle Co., of Seattle, Wash., 
died at his home in that city on Feb. 21. He 
was 57 years old. Mr. Gray was born in London, 
ingland, but had lived in Seattle for 35 years. 
During all of that time he was identified with the 
lumber industry. He was also a Mason, and was 
one of the founders and an active member of 
the local Hoo-Hoo organization. A widow, three 
— and two daughters, all of Seattle, survive 

m. 


MRS. LOUIS BIR, of New Albany, Ind., wife of 
Louis Bir, and mother of Harry E. and James 
Bir, of the Louis Bir Lumber & Manufacturing 
Co., died on the morning of Feb. 19, following a 
short illness. Mrs. Bir during the war had two 
sons in the service and took a very active part 
in camp work. She was a leading spirit in the 
auxiliary of the Bonnoe Sloan Post, American 
Legion, Camp Taylor, and became known as 
“Mother” of the Camp Taylor troops. 








EDWARD MURPHY, member of the firm of 
Murphy Bros., lumber dealers of Lockport, N. 
Y., for the last forty years, died late Tuesday 
afternoon, Feb. 17, at his home, of a complication 
of diseases, having been ill since last October. 
Mr. Murphy was 65 years old. He is survived 
by his widow, Jessie Haines Murphy, and by one 
brother, Joseph Murphy, of Lockport. 





JACK EASTMAN, of the Eastman Lumber 
Co. (Ltd.), Hamilton, Ont., died on Feb. 21, as 
the result of an automobile accident which oc- 
curred on Jan. 22 at Hamilton. Mr. Eastman’s 
car collided with another and he suffered concus- 
sion of the brain, from which he failed to re- 
cover. Mr. E astman was widely known in the 
wholesale and retail trade in Ontario. 


ERWIN L. JONES, 27, prominent young lum- 
berman, of Memphis, Tenn., died late Feb, 24 
at the home of his wife’s parents, 678 Linden 
Avenue, after many months of suffering. On 
June 1, in an automobile accident, his back was 
broken. He was sales manager J. H. Massen 
Lumber Co., of this city, since his retirement 
from business under the name of the Memphis 
Land &* Lumber Co. Mr. Jones came here a 
number of years ago, a youngster, and received 
his early hardwood training with Nickey Bros. 
He was a member of the Lumbermen’s Club of 
Memphis. Funeral services were held at 3:30 
o’clock this afternoon, and tonight his body was 
shipped to Montgomery, Ala., for interment. He 
is survived by his widow. and father. 


Says American Machinery Is Superior 


NEw ORLEANS, LA., Feb. 23.—In a letter ad- 
dressed to a New Orleans newspaper, Col. W. 
H. Sullivan, of the Great Southern Lumber Co., 
Bogalusa, comes to the defense of American 
sawmill machinery. 

In his talk at the Lumbermen’s Club some 
days ago, Axel H. Oxholm, of the lumber divi- 
sion, Department of Commerce, suggested or in- 
timated that Swedish mills had machinery in 
some respects superior to that of the American 
mills. He told of a gang-saw in a Swedish 
plant that saws an 18-foot log, 11-inch diam- 
eter, ‘‘completely and beautifully’’ in forty- 
five seconds. 

Comment on this suggestion by a New Orleans 
newspaper provoked vigorous protest from Col. 
Sullivan. ‘‘The statement that there is any 
sawmill machinery in Sweden that is superior to 
American sawmill machinery is false,’’ he 
wrote. ‘‘The Swedes use a type of machinery 
for manufacturing lumber that was discarded 
by American manufacturers many years ago 
because it could not give the best results from 
the logs. We use practically the same kind of 
gang in our mill at Bogalusa, but only use it 
for cutting up cull logs.’’ 

“*Tt seems to me,’’ he writes by way of con- 
clusion, ‘‘that in your article you did not touch 
on the most important part of Mr. Oxholm’s 
remarks, that a sawmill could be operated for 
seven hundred years. In Sweden they now 
grow more timber every year than they use.’’ 
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New life in the territory served by the sash 
and door mills in the Minneapolis and St. Paul 
(Minn.) district was reported this week by opera- 
tors of these mills, who said that estimates are 
being requested from points which have been out 
of the market for several years. This is taken to 
mean that the trade territory will show substan- 
tial improvement as soon as spring arrives. Or- 
ders have been of fair volume. Office staffs have 
peen busy making estimates. Country trade looks 
better at this distance. City trade will be good 
as soon as the spring building starts, millmen say. 
Prices are firm under the new schedule recently 
announced. 


Operators of sash, door and interior finish 
plants at Duluth, Minn., commented upon a sub- 
stantial broadening in inquiry for their products 
and an increase in the number of bills for house 
construction being figured upon. Prices in all 
their lines are unchanged. 


Kansas City (Mo.) plants report that the vol- 
ume of new work coming in is very satisfactory, 
and outside plants also report an increase in de- 
mand. Local prospects are for a big year in 
apartments, hotels and industrial buildings, and 
considerable figuring on this work already is un- 
der way. Prices are reported to be improving in 
strength. 

Actual orders are still light in sash and doors, 
but general outlook is considerably better. In- 
quiries from the larger towns are much more fre- 
quent, and information indicates much better busi- 
ness shortly. Prices hold firm but no advance is 
reported. Scattered country dealers have made a 
few inquiries, Late advices on large building pro- 
jects indicate a revival of trade in lines used in 
such buildings. 

Millwork producers, including makers of doors 
and sash, in Columbus and central Ohio have been 
quite busy during the past few weeks. Orders are 
coming in well and most of the mills are operat- 
ing at about 80 percent of capacity. Figuring on 
new work is brisk and with the opening of spring 
a number of construction jobs will start. Prices 
on millwork are steady at former levels. 

The door factories and planing mills at Buffalo, 
N. Y., are expecting good business in the near 
future, especially if favorable weather continues, 
but at present there is not much stir in the trade. 
Business will probably run ahead of last month, 
but that does not mean a great deal, for January 
weather was so severe as to restrict the opera- 
tions of the mills to a considerable degree. 

The Baltimore (Md.) sash and door trade has 
not been especially active of late. Manufacturers 
and jobbers report business far from good, and say 
that the effect of the slowing up as the result of 
unfavorable climatic conditions is being felt more 
definitely than at almost any previous time this 
winter. The outlook, however, may be considered 
encouraging, as many construction projects are in 
hand and await only the coming of steady weather 
to be actually taken up. 

“With the increased production planned, the 
output of window glass by hand and machine will 
be greater than at any time in 1924,” says the 
current issue of The Glass Worker. ‘With costs 
what they are, it is not to be expected that manu- 
facturers will produce glass for warehouse stocks. 
Window glass has been moving very well in re- 
sponse to a multiplicity of small orders and there 
is every reason to believe the present market will 
continue, subject, of course, to fluctuations.” 


Announces Committee Appointments 


ATLANTA, GA., Feb. 23.—Appointment of the 
following standing committees of the Southern 
Sash, Door & Millwork Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, for 1925 has been made by President BE. M. 
Oettinger, the personnel being recently announced 
by Secretary C. B. Harman: 

Legislation—O. P. Makepeace, Sanford, N. C.; 
J. H. Winniker, Danville, Va,; C. F. Goll, jr., New 
Orleans, La. 

Transportation—J. H. Mulherin, Augusta, Ga.; 

J. Snead, Greenwood, S. C.; K. E. Mack, 
Thomasville, Ga. 

Business Ethics—J. C. Otis, Columbia, S. C.; 
8. A. Marshall, Rome, Ga.; Willard Roberts, New 
Orleans, La. 

Cost Accounting—B. R. Jones, Shreveport, La. ; 
Albert Steves, jr.. San Antonio, Tex.; L. Ray, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Membership—C. H. Dudley, Atlanta, Ga.; R. P. 
Paddison, West Palm Beach, Fla.; D. C. Mitchell, 
Durham, N. C. 

Publicity—-Theodore D. Abeles, Little Rock, 


Ark.; W. E. Wheless, Shreveport, La.; A. L. 
Chavannes, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Dues—W. E. Tylander, Ft. Pierce, Fla.; George 
W. Wearn, Charlotte, N. C.; F. J. Cramton, Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 

Catalog—aA. S. Parker, High Point, N. C.; C. H. 
Dudley, Atlanta, Ga.; S. A. Marshall, Rome, Ga. 


(saa a@aaaaaae 


Millwork Concerns Are Merged 


DES MOINES, Ia., Feb. 24.—Announcement is 
made of merger of the Des Moines Millwork Co., 
808 Tuttle St., and the Carr & Baal Co., 301 S. W. 
Ninth St., to be known as the Carr & Young Co., 
305 S. W. Ninth St. 


Millwork Company Elects Officers 


LITTLE Rock, ARK., Feb. 24.—Theodore D. 
Abeles has been elected president and manager of 
Charles T. Abeles & Co., to succeed Charles T, 
Abeles, the founder of the concern, who will retire 
from the business. Theodore D. Abeles will as- 
sume charge of the company’s plant at 2100 East 
Seventeenth Street. He has been engaged in the 
firm for the past 20 years, having become as- 
sociated with his father in the planing mill busi- 
ness immediately after he completed his educa- 
tion. Charles T. Abeles, sr., was elected chair- 
man of the board of directors. He and Mrs. 
Abeles will leave immediately for New York, 
where they will spend some time visiting their 
son, Charles T. Abeles, jr. Charles T. Abeles, sr. 
started in business in Little Rock 44 years ago in 
a small store at Markham and Arch streets. The 
company now conducts a large general sash and 
door manufacturing plant, specializing in bank and 
office fixtures. 

Other officers of the company are: Nolan Blass, 
vice president; W. M. Walsh, secretary, and 
Charles T, Abeles, treasurer. 





Trademark Is Not a Description 


Although this little incident has no direct 
connection with lumber, it nevertheless is both 
interesting and enlightening by way of illus- 
tration of the distorted and illogical view that 
a governmental bureau can sometimes take of a 
situation. 

Some time ago request was made for regis- 
tration of the words ‘‘ Limestone Brand’’ as a 
trademark for a patent medicine. Registration 
was denied on the ground that the medicine 
contained limestone. The patent attorney hand- 
ling the case assured the department that it 
contained no limestone. This information re- 
sulted in the application being again denied, 
this time because such a trademark was ‘‘mis- 
leading.’’ This ruling moved the lawyer to 
file a brief in which he mentioned a number of 
other trademarks, that, by the same token, 
were ‘‘deceptive’’ but which had been granted 
registration by the same bureau. The brief 
said in part: 

Ivory is a good trade-mark for soap not made 
of ivory. Gold Dust washing powder is not made 
of gold. Old Crow whisky was not distilled from 
crows. There is no bull in Bull Durham. Royal 
baking powder is not used exclusively by royalty, 
nor is Cream baking powder made of cream. 
Pearline contains no pearls, and White Rock is 
water. Neither grapes nor nuts are to be found 
in Grape Nuts. 

There is no cream in cream of tartar, in cold 
cream or in chocolate creams, no milk in milk of 
magnesia, in milkweed or in the cocoanut. These 
are all as remote from the cow as the cowslip. 
There is no grape in the grapefruit or bread in the 
breadfruit. A pineapple is neither pine nor apple; 
an alligator pear is neither a pear nor an alliga- 
tor; and a sugar plum is not plum. Apple-butter 
is not butter. All the butter is taken out of 
buttermilk, and there is none in butternuts, or in 
ee and the flies in the dairy are not but- 
terflies. 


SPRAREBAGABAEEAALAAS: 


A SUCCESSFUL reforestation experiment on the 
part of William Sheehan, superintendent of the 
water department at Buffalo, N. Y., has led 
him to further work in this line. He set out 
a large plantation of young spruce trees on the 
city’s watershed and now he is to begin the re- 
forestation of a 50-acre farm, for which he has 
ordered from the conservation commission 8,000 
Norway spruce and 2,000 white pine trees. The 
trees which he set out six years ago now average 
eight feet high. 


1925 Owes You 
Bigger Profits 


This machine doubles the profits 
made by old style machines. 


Why not get the details NOW > 





Atlas—IMPROVED PHILLIPS —Invented 
Window Frame Machine 


Pulley Mortiser—Pocket Cutter—Variety Saw Table 
Bulletin G-45 shows the sure way 


to increased profits. Send 
for it TODAY. 


Atlas Manufacturing Co. 
Orlando, Florida 

























VER consider the geograpny 
of a saw? It stands right 
in the middle of your business. 
You bring logs from one di- 
rection and power from the 


other. 
¢ 


HE power is just as impor- 

tantas the logs. Good belts 
help by delivering power in- 
stead of wasting it. 





ANDY belts are tough—best 

for main drives, general 
transmission, conveyors, ele- 
vators. 


Gandy Belt is Tough 


THE GANDY 
BELTING CoO. 


Main Office: 740 WEST PRATT ST. 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


NEW YORK: 36 WARREN STREET 
CHICAGO; 554 WEST ADAMS STREET 


STITCHED 
; Y COTTON FLT 
DUCK 


“It’s the belt with the Green Edge” 
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To 
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Mills at: 





We Have Moved 


KASTERN 


Sales Office 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


We solicit your inquiries on 


Hemlock 
White Fir 


Sugar and White Pine 


Hammond Lumber Co., Inc. 


Telephone 
Dearborn 5711 


Mill City, Ore., Samoa, Calif. 
and (Hutchinson Lbr. Co.,) Oroville, Calif. 














Lumber and 


HUTCHINS Sterece &: 


Saw Mill, Band Resaw and Planing Mill 


CHICAGO OFFICE: YARDS and MILL: 

402 Great Northern 139th & Western Ave. 
Building. Blue Island, Ill. 

Phone, Harrison 2517 Phone, Blue Island 800 


Douglas Fir, 
Yellow Pine, 
White Pine, 
Spruce, Norway. 
Railroad and 
Car Material. 


ORDERS SOLICITED 








Do You 
Gamble? 


credit service affords. 


you constantly posted. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


It’s somewhat of a gamble to sell on 
credit to the lumber buying trade with- 
out having the facts which this special 


Notice of changes fwice a week keeps 


Write today for rates and pamhlet No. 49-S 


We Specialize on lumber collections. 


LuMBERMEN’S Crepit AssociATION 
Suite 1746-68—608 So. Dearborn Street 


Eastern Headquarters, 157 East 44th St., New York City 














ging hammer they use. 


411-413 So, Clinton St., 








STYLE 
LH 24 


“It’s a SWISHER!” 


Dozens of purchasing agents will say that 
when you ask them who makes the log- 
For thirty-seven 
years Swisher hammers have served in 
camp, mill and yard. You save money by 
buying direct from manufacturer. 

Ask for special folder L-4 which lists 


trade checks, badges, steel stamps and 
many other items you constanily use. 


TheR. D.Swisher Mfg.Co. 


CHICAGO 
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MC, 
national 
spent a few days of this week in the city. 


Green, mill superintendent of the Inter- 


Lumber Co., International Falls, Minn., 


F. B. Pryor, sales manager of the W. M. Ritter 
Lumber Co., Columbus, Ohio, recently transacted 
business in Chicago. 


L. H. Levissee, president of the Levissee Lum- 
ber Co., Oshkosh, Wis., called on the local trade 
a few days ago. 


Peter J. DeVries, of S. J. DeVries & Co., ac- 
companied by his wife, have left for Florida, where 
they expect to spend about a month. 


A. W. Lammers, of the A. W. Lammers Co., ac- 
companied by Mrs. Lammers, left this week for 
a month’s vacation at St. Augustine, Fla. 


The fieldmen of the Lumbermen’s Mutual Cas- 
ualty Co., Chicago, held their annual meeting at the 
Belmont Hotel, this city, on Thursday, Friday and 
Saturday of this week. 


L. L. Barth, vice president of the Edward Hines 
Lumber Co., accompanied by Mrs. Barth, has left 
for Hot Springs, Ark., for a short rest. He will 
return to Chicago about the middle of March. 


The Chicago branch offices of the National- 
American Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association 


have been removed from the Arcade Building to 
the Straus Building, 410 South Michigan Avenue, 
where they are located at Room 2116. 


Iferbert Moss, sales manager of the Trinity 
County Lumber Co., Groveton, Tex., spent a few 
days in Chicago this week, conferring with the Tri- 
State Lumber Co., which represents his concern in 
this territory. 


Walter Robison, vice president and general man- 
ager, and J. VD. Spaulding, western sales man- 
ager, of the W. R. Piekering Lumber Co., Kansas 
City, Mo., this week conferred with W. L. Godley, 
who represents the concern in the Chicago district. 


Peter Berke, general manager of the Zenith 
sox Co., Duluth, Minn., called on the local trade 
during the week. Ile stated that business in his 
line was being well sustained, and that the out- 
Jook is encouraging, 


C. I. Carney, of the Aeme Lumber & Shingle 
Co., returned this week from a business trip to 


Luffalo, N. Y.; Pittsburgh, Pa., and other eastern 
centers, reporting that a fair amount of trade 
is to be had in that section. 


The American Hoist & Derrick Co., of St. Paul, 
Minn., has just recently issued a new general 
catalog and a new locomotive crane catalog, both 
of which are ready for distribution and will be 
sent to anyone interested on request. 


S. 8. Phelps, for the last two years assistant 
manager of the Milton (Iowa) yards of the 
Streeter Lumber Co., Keokuk, Iowa, has’ been 


advanced to manager of the Argyle (Iowa) yards 


and I. H. Ensminger, formerly a_ teacher, will 
follow Mr. Phelps in the Milton position. 

Irving C. Swan, sales manager of the Foster 
Creek Lumber & Manufacturing Co., Stephenson, 
Miss., and the Wisconsin-Alabama Lumber Co., 
Sylacauga, Ala., was in Chicago this week, con- 
ferring with the Charles L. Baxter Lumber Co., 


which represents the two concerns in this territory. 


R. D. Walker, president of the R. D. Walker 
Lumber Co. (Incorporated), Mobile, Ala., was in 
Chicago this week calling on the trade and took 
advantage of the opportunity on Tuesday to mingle 
with fellow Rotarians at the twentieth anni- 
versary meeting of Chicago Rotary Club No. 1. 


Mr. Fraser, of the Glendale Lumber Co., Glen- 
dale, Ore., and manager of its Lodi (Calif.) yard, 
was among the west Coast lumbermen who visited 
this market during the week. The Glendale Lum- 
ber Co. is a prominent manufacturer of Douglas 
fir, sugar and white pine. 


George J. Osgood, of Wheeler, Osgood Co., 
Tacoma, Wash., and W. S. Nurenburg, district 


manager of that company with headquarters in 
New York City, were in Chicago during the week. 
The Wheeler, Osgood Co. is the manufacturer of 
the famous Laminex doors that have attained such 
popularity all over the country. 


Will H. Rolff, formerly in the commission lum- 
ber business in Chicago, has discontinued that 
business and has become associated with R. James 
Clark Co., of Detroit, Mich., as sales manager. 
Mr. Rolff’s former connections, who have com- 
municated with him at 4106 N. Troy Street, Chi- 


cago, should now address him or the R. James 
Clark Co. at 1011 Lafayette Building, Detroit, 
Mich. 

Edward Hines, president of the Edward Hines 
Lumber Co., accompanied by several officials of 
the company, returned this week from an inspec- 
tion trip to the operations of the Edward Hines 
Yellow Pine Trustees at Lumberton, Miss. While 
there, Mr. Hines was the guest of honor at a 
luncheon arranged by the Lumberton Rotary Club, 
at which he was the principal speaker. Mr. Hines 
also visited New Orleans, La., on business. 


Ernest T. Bond, Chicago sales representative for 
the Hugh McLean Lumber Co., Buffalo, N. Y., re- 
turned this week from Memphis, Tenn., and Little 
Rock, Ark., where he had gone to look into manu- 
facturing and stock conditions. He said he found 
that the mills were operating steadily, with a good 
supply of logs on hand. Good stocks had been 
piled up, the only item which he understood to be 
searce being red gum. 


N. C. Mather, general manager of Lord & 
3ushnell Co., returned the first of the week from 
Boston, where he had been to visit his mother, 
who is spending some time in a sanitarium in that 


city. Mr. Mather is dividing his time about 
equally between Chicago and Boston during his 


mother’s illness. His many friends will be de- 
lighted to know that she is improving rapidly and 
is cheerful and happy. 


H. J. Fletcher, who has been in charge of the 
Chicago sales office of the W. L. Shepherd Lumber 
Co., Montgomery, Ala., has been transferred to 
headquarters and placed in charge of the com- 
pany’s railroad and car material department, suc- 
ceeding I. M. Lockridge, who has resigned to 
join the Lake Independence Lumber Co., of Chicago 
and Big Bay, Mich. The Chicago office of the 
W. L. Shepherd Lumber Co. will remain at 341 
McCormick Building, and will be under the man- 
agement of Miss H. Renn. 


P. J. Bedell, of the Stickle Lumber Corporation, 
Dallas, Tex., was in Chicago this week, looking 
into trade conditions. He has been spending about 
a month in New York City and other eastern dis- 
tributing centers, where, he said, there is an excel- 
lent market for oak flooring, in the manufacture of 
which the Stickle concern specializes. The East, 
said Mr. Bedell, is doing a lot of building, and a 
lot more is contemplated. He stated that his con- 
cern is oveysold on all items of oak flooring with 
the exception of some items of %-inch. 

Louis A. Maier, of the land department of the 
Langlade Lumber Co., Antigo, Wis., was a much 
appreciated visitor at the offices of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN this week. He is spending several 
days in Chicago arranging for the Langlade County 
exhibit at the third National Out-Door Life Ex- 
position to be held May 9 to 19, inclusive, at the 
Coliseum, Chicago. Mr. Maier reported that the 
winter season has been exceptionally favorable to 
logging and that as a result the mills are well 
supplied with logs for manufacturing operations. 

D. J. IHelstrom, of the W. C. Landon Lumber Co., 
Wausau, Wis., while in Chicago this week on 
business stated that demand for northern hard- 
woods had dropped off considerably during recent 
weeks, and that the market was quiet. Consumers, 
as for instance the furniture and refrigerator in- 
terests, reported that they had good order files 
but were receiving orders to hold up shipments, 
which caused them to be uncertain and to stop 
buying. The automobile makers’ requirements had 
not increased. Prices, however, held quite firm on 
account of the comparatively low .stocks still in 
manufacturers’ hands. 

F. G. Woods, vice president of the Turner- 
Farber-Love Co., Memphis, Tenn., was in the city 
on a business visit this week, and conferred with 
T. D. Higgins, who is the company’s sales repre- 
sentative in this territory. Mr. Woods said that 
the domestic market is rather quiet, but shows 
promise of improvement as spring approaches. So 
far as the Turner-Farber-Love Co. is concerned, he 
said, business has been very good and order files 
are considerable. He remarked especially on the 
export trade, which is sizable. Not only is Europe 
buying fair quantities, Mr. Woods stated, but there 
have been some sales in South Africa and Aus- 
tralia. 

C. M. Munger, traveling sales representative for 
the Roach & Musser Co., extensive manufacturer 
of sash, doors and millwork at Muscatine, Ia., was 
in Chicago on Friday last, paying the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN a pleasant visit. Mr. Munger reports 
an excellent demand for sash and doors, and orders 
being booked in gratifying volume. The many 
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friends of his father, Ed. Munger, head of the Ed. 
Munger Lumber Co., Lafayette, Ind., who has been 
spending the winter at Miami, Fla., will be glad 
to know that he is enjoying excellent health. Al- 
though 76 years of age, Mr. Munger, sr., bowls a 
game that keeps his younger competitors guessing, 
and is active in other directions. C. M. Munger, 
who, while traveling the territory from Utah to 
the Atlantic seaboard, has maintained his home at 
Lafayette, is moving this week to Elgin, Ill., where 
he will hereafter reside. 


To Establish Office in Seattle 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 21.—Harold F. Hubbs, of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Credit Cor- 
poration, a subsidiary of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, was in Seattle this 
week making  prepara- 
tions for the establish- 
ment of a permanent 
office of the corporation 
here. Mr. Hubbs has just 
recently been appointed to 
the newly created posi- 


—S—s—_____ 








IfTAROLD F. HUBBS, 
Portland, Ore.; 
Western Manager 
Credit Corporation 





tion of western manager 
to look after the interests 
of the credit corporation 
in a territory embracing 
Montana, Idaho, British 
Columbia, Washington, 
Oregon, California and 
is §=Nevada. He has arranged 
for offices adjoining those 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Inter- 
Insurance Exchange. Mr. Hubbs has been a resi- 
dent of Portland, Ore., for many years and has 
a wide acquaintance among loggers and lumber- 
men of the whole Pacific coast region. 


Airplane Speeds Him to Banquet 


DAYTON, OHIO, Feb. 24.—Four hundred and 
fifty sales representatives of the National Cash 
Register Co. have recently returned from a trip 
to California which was given them as a reward 
for exceeding their yearly sales quota in 1924. The 
trip was made in three special trains which left 
Chicago and proceeded to San Francisco by the 
way of Denver and Salt Lake City. Leaving San 

Francisco, the party 
‘ae went to Los Angeles and 
from there returned to 
Chicago over the Santa 
Fe with a one-day stop- 
over at the Grand Can- 
yon. J. H. Barringer, 
first vice president and 
general manager, C. E. 





F. B. PATTERSON, 
Dayton, Ohio; 


Who Made Airplane 
Flight Across Country 





Steffey, general sales 
manager, and other ex- 
ecutives made the trip. 

While in Los Angeles 
the party was given an 
elaborate banquet at the 
Biltmore Hotel by C. U. 
Whiffen, Los Angeles 
representative of the 
Frederick B. Patterson, president, who 


company. 
had been unable to accompany the salesmen on 
the special train because of pressing business at 
Dayton, surprised the gathering by appearing at 


the banquet unannounced. Mr. Patterson, it was 
learned, had flown a part of the way from Day- 
ton in a fast airplane in order to be present at 
the function. He remained with the party during 
the four days spent in Los Angeles, and upon his 
return declared that he was confident the sales- 
men had profited greatly by the trip. 


CHR AaBaAEBEZaAaLaAaAS 
Britisher on Way to Japan 
Owen Percy, managing director of Cobbett & 
Co. (Ltd.), one of the largest hardwood brokerage 
concerns’ headquartered in London, England, was 
an appreciated visitor at the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN’S offices the latter part of last week. Mr. 


Percy had just arrived in the United States, and 
was going directly to Japan. Cobbett & Co., be- 
sides handling a large volume of American hard- 
woods, is heavily interested in Japanese oak and 
ash, and is reckoned as the largest distributer of 
these woods in Great Britain. Mr. Percy is on 
his way to Japan to investigate the producing sit- 
uation there, and expects to return to England 
about the middle of June, via Vancouver, B. C., 
and New York. 

Mr. Percy regarded the ‘outlook for the British 
lumber trade optimistically, believing that this 
year will show a material improvement over its 
predecessors. He looked for no boom, however, 
saying that all obstacles to trade prosperity have 
not yet been removed. The most threatening pos- 
sibility at this time, he stated, is a strike by the 
British railroad men. 

A good deal of building is being done in England. 
This has been mostly of higher class residences, 
business houses, ete., but there still exists a very 
acute shortage of workmen’s dwellings which can 
be rented at a low price. There has for a long 
time been much talk of a Government subsidized 
housing program, but comparatively little progress 
has as yet been achieved because of the many 
knotty problems associated with such a program. 
It is meanwhile impossible for individual persons 
and concerns to build workmen’s homes on their 
own initiative on account of the high construction 
costs, with the Government regulation of rents 
at about the prewar level. As long as costs are 
as high and returns from rents as low as they 
are, the only remedy for the housing shortage evil 
is Government subsidizing. 

Mr. Perey believed that the British furniture 
industry has an active era ahead. The new homes 
which are daily rising and the new oflices which 
are being opened will have to be furnished. Con- 
sequently he expected that the hardwood trade 
would be much stimulated. 


Dry Kiln Company Opens New Office 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 28.—Announcement has 
been made by the Standard Dry Kiln Co., of In- 
dianapolis, Ind., manufacturer of the Softex sys- 
tem for drying lumber and Standard dry kilns, 
that it will open an additional office here to better 
supply the demand for the Softex process in the 
hardwood field, where an 
increasing amount of 
lumber is being dried for 
shipment each year. The 
new office will be located 
at 281 Shrine Building. 

Edward DeGroot, who 
has been with the Stand- 
ard Dry Kiln Co. for 





EDWARD DE GROOT, 
Memphis, Tenn. ; 


Who Will Sell Standard 
Dry Kilns in South 





many years, will have 
charge of the Memphis 
office and from it will 
make trips over the wood- 
working territory. Mr. 
DeGroot is a man of wide 
experience in the wood- 
working industry. Grow- 
ing up in this field, he was associated with various 
large plants in a managerial capacity before estab- 
lishing a connection with the Standard Dry Kiln 
Co. He is well known in this section, having sold 
Standard equipment to the majority of Memphis 
plants where kilns are used. Mr. DeGroot has 
also contributed to the proving of the new Softex 
process which saves a large percentage of steam 
in drying lumber, and consequently will be of 
great service in new installations of the process. 
The Standard Dry Kiln Co. was organized more 
than a third of a century ago and has always had 
a big following in the oak and gum field. It is 
quite proud of the fact that many in its personnel 
have been associated with the company for long 
periods, enabling it to give better service to, and 
establish closer contacts with its customers. 


Transferred to Chicago Office 


Cc. W. Lawrance, manager of the Chicago sales 
office of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., announces that W. S. Phillips has been trans- 
ferred from the west Coast to the Chicago office, 
from which he will cover the trade in southeastern 
Wisconsin and northeastern Illinois. Mr. Phillips 
has been associated with the Long-Bell Co. for two 
years, first in the manufacturing department of the 
company’s white pine plant at Weed, Calif., and 
later at the company’s Douglas fir plant at Long- 
view, Wash. 








CHICAGO 





Winegar-Gorman 
Lumber Co. 


Birch, Maple, Ash, Basswood, 
Elm, White Pine, Hemlock, Lath 


Mills:— Rhinelander, Wis.—Winegar, Wis. 


Sales Office:— 
39 So. LaSalle St., CHICAGO, ILL. 





YPRESS Specialists 


Everything in 
Yard and Shed Stocks. 


Gregertsen Brothers 
Co. Msgriksitins, CHICAGO 


Yards and Planing Mills:—CAIRO, ILL. 





“‘Good Lumber at Prices YOU Can Afford to Pay” 


E.L. Cook Lumber Co. 


Kiln Dried and Air Dried 


Northern —HARDWOODS— Southern 


Ash Chestnut Plain Oak Walnut 

Basswood Red Gum Quartered Oak Mahogany 

Birch Sap Gum Poplar Maple 
White Pine Western Pine Fir Cedar 


3101 So. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 





A. J. BARKER GEO. A. HOENE 


Fir, Spruce, Redwood 


Red Cedar 
Lumber 
and Shingles 


Idaho White 
and 
Western Pine 





Acme Lumber & Shingle Co. 
Tel. Wabash: 6596—6597 
20 W. Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO 





GEO. D. GRIFFI1H Cc. C. HUBBARD 


Geo. D. Griffith & Co. 
WHOLESALE LUMBER 


Northern and Southern Hardwood and Pine 


Telephone: 805 Lumber Exchange Bldg. 
Randolph 2165 Madison and LaSalle Sts., Chicago 





WHITE STAR LUMBER COMPANY 
811 Lumber Exchange Bldg., CHICAGO 
Randolph 1069 Mills at Mattoon, Wis. 
Jobbers of Yellow Pine, Fir and Red Cedar 
Manufacturers of HEMLOCK and CEDAR 


Sales Agents for Redwood Manufacturers’ Co., and 
“1.F.C.O.” Maple, Beech and Birch Flooring. 





GEO. T. MICKLE LUMBER CO. 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers 
Yellow Pine and Fir Lumber 


Chicago Portland 
Hattiesburg, Miss. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 
Columbus, Ga. 








PILSEN LUMBER COMPANY 


White Pine — Yellow Pine 
Hemlock, Lath and Shingles 
Straight or Mixed Cars. 

Quick shipments from our mills or from a 
large stock in our seven acres of yard at 
Laflin and 22nd Sts., : - CHICAGO 
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Big Sale For It In 
Remodeling Jobs 


Flooring is required in almost every 


remodeling job. ‘“Larite” flooring of- 
fers the economy that will enable you to 
get these sales. It wears practically as 
long as the average hardwood flooring 
and can be laid considerably cheaper. 
Get the flooring sales in your com- 
munity by buying “Larite”’ in mixed 
cars with our 


Southern Pine 
Yard and Shed Stock 


“‘Larite’’ will prove a money- 
maker for you. 


Carter-Kelley 








| TEKAS Lumber Co. J 








Texas Hardwoods 


We cater to the Yard Buyers 
who want high grade 1 inch 


OAK and GUM 


We also manufacture: 
ASH, HICKORY 
CYPRESS 
PINE 










Try Dimension 
us, Stock a 
Specialty. 


Boynton Lumber Co. 
Manufacturers LUFKIN, TEXAS 


Wholesalers 














Ask for List of “‘Specials”’ 


RED 
AND 
SAP GUM 















keep your 
stocks balanced 


KEITH 
LUMBER CO. 


547-551 Keith Bldg., Beaumont, Tex. 
















& 








INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Feb, 24.—Demand last week slowed up mate- 
rially. On one or two items there was some soft- 
ness noted, but for the most part prices were held 
firmly. Furniture factories have cut their re- 
quirements for gum, hickory and oak. Most furni- 
ture factories in Indiana have made such heavy 
purchases that they have some stocks ahead. Local 
jobbers believe that most of these factories will 
be back in the market soon. While the last week 
was dull, this week has opened up very well in 
demand for heavy timbers. Much of this demand 
is coming from railroads and utilities, but some 
is from retail yards, which have not carried as 
heavy timber stocks as usual this winter, though 
they are overstocked on other items. The automo- 
bile demand continues slow. Farm implement 
manufacturers are increasing their orders. 


MARINETTE, WIS. 


Feb. 24.—The snow and cold weather of the 
early part of the week arrived in time to revive 
logging in northern Wisconsin and Michigan. 
Although the demand for lumber is still reasonably 
good, the Oconto Co.’s mill at Oconto was forced 
to discontinue night operations, as the available 
storage place was rapidly being filled. Many lines 
are still moving rapidly, but a few have shown a 
marked slowing up owing to curtailment of opera- 
tions by furniture manufacturers. Some of the 
furniture plants at Grand Rapids, Mich., are now 
operating at about one-half capacity. 

Rk. W. Jones, 01 Sawyer, Door County, manager 
Fuller Goodman Co., attended a meeting of line- 
yard managers beid in Oshkosh this week. The 
demand for spring building is very promising, and 
all lumber firms expect a busy year. 

Abbott Fox, son of M. J. Fox, Iron Mountain, 
will assist his father in the management of the 
Von Platen-Fox Co., it was announced this week. 
The young man returned this week from Madison, 
where he had been attending the State university. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Ireb, 23.—The southwestern Indiana demand for 
hardwood has been a little draggy. Prices are 
rather firm, and certain items show a tendency 
to advance. Local furniture factories continue on 
steady time, but many have liberal supplies of 
lumber. Most box plants are busy and are buying 
much lumber. Chair and desk manufacturers re- 
port good trade prospects. Plow manufacturers 
say their business is looking up. Country retail 
yards are preparing to stock. Hard rain fell along 
the Ohio River and its tributaries this week and 
it is expected that flood stages will be reached in 
many places. Logs continue to come in freely by 
rail. 

State Senator Jacob Lutz, of Ashby & Lutz, 
Boonville, Ind., has been elected president of the 
Jefferson Club. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Ieb. 23.—Orders for southern hardwoods are 
still very searce. Prices are holding firm, how- 
ever. Some report more inquiries than for several 
weeks. The furniture people continue to buy only 
their needs. They are not placing orders for 
future delivery at present prices. They frankly 
admit that they expect lower prices. The auto- 
mobile group continues to remain out of the mar- 
ket. The interior trim plants are buying very 
sparely. The flooring people report no new busi- 
ness, but plenty of orders on the books. ‘They 
have bought their requirements in most instances 
and are no longer in the market for rough lumber. 
The same is true of other groups of buyers. The 
building trades are handicapped by inclement 
weather. Many orders placed since the first of 
the year are held up. The overseas demand con- 
tinues fair. Shipments are still heavy and freight 
space well booked ahead. 

Rains last week saturated the entire hardwood 
belt. Logging is at a standstill, and not many cars 
have been loaded. Predictions are that rains will 
continue, so that production will soon begin to 
fall off, and a searcity of lumber develop within 
the next sixty to ninety days. 

B. Larrssen, representing F. W. Barth & Co., 
timber importers, Hamburg, Germany, was a vis- 
itor in Memphis last week. He called on many ex- 
porters, arranging for purchases of hardwoods at 
a later date. 

Ben Powers, representing Alfred Dobell & Co. 
(Ltd.), Liverpool, England, spent last week in 
Memphis, visiting his connections. 

Announcement is made by J. H. Townshend, 
president American Overseas Forwarding Co., of 


opening a New York office at 15-25 Whitehall 
Street, to be in charge of A. V. Berner as eastern 
manager. 

H. W. Flatau, 
England, 


of Flatau, Dick & Co., London, 
is spending this week in Memphis. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Feb. 24.—Though the wholesale market in soft- 
woods shows a tendency toward weakness, trade 
factors are pointing to the possibility of a strong 
upward trend within a short time. Favorable 
weather is making possible the start of numerous 
building projects. In addition, advertising and 
sales efforts on the part of lumber retailers are 
proving of material aid. 

The automotive industry’s demand for hard- 
woods has centered for the most part on northern 
hard maple at bargain prices, although orders 
have not been placed on any large scale. Several 
large body companies are still taking up commit- 
ments of some months ago, which have been pooled 
into one organization to a great extent due to a 
recent merger of the principal body companies 
here. One of the larger body companies also is re- 
ported to be utilizing lumber from its own tracts 
in the South to a marked degree. Officials of 
plants are avoiding definite predictions regarding 
the early resumption of heavier production. 


EAGLE RIVER, WIS. 


Keb. 23.—Although many small jobbers have al- 
ready broken camp, feeling that the spring break- 
up is almost here because the extremely mild 
weather is making logging impossible, logging con- 
ditions have been somewhat improved by colder 
weather and a new fall of snow last week. 

There has been a noticeable increase in inquiries 
and orders. Prices on all hardwoods remain firm 
and, as dry stock is becoming scarce, there has 
been an increase in inquiry for partly dry to green 
stock. 

Kk. W. Ellis, president Wisconsin-Michigan Lum- 
ber Co., left this place last week for a thirty-day 
trip through California and Oregon, and will visit 
the operations of the Mount Emily Lumber Co., 
La Grande, Ore. The Wisconsin-Michigan Lum- 
ber Co. has completed the installation of addi- 
tional machinery in its box plant, and this week 
will complete an addition which will be used as a 
warehouse. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Feb. 24.—Orders and inquiries for hardwoods 
are steadily on the increase. Some of the Grand 
Rapids furniture factories are running overtime, 
and the automobile body demand is large. 

Southern pine prices are stiffening, some of the 
staples having advanced $1 during the week, and 
dealers have been obliged to turn to the North for 
supplies. Southern pine is extremely scarce in 
local yards. With warmer weather, building per- 
mits are being issued at a steadily increasing 
rate. During the last week 74 building permits, 
representing a valuation of $561,015, were issued 
in the city. There were permits for 21 houses, 
and for a large amount of remodeling and garage 


construction, 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Feb. 23.—Though hardwood sales have been 
fairly active, demand has not improved as much 
as the trade had expected. The furniture trades 
are still the most active buyers while there is also 
good buying by the millwork plants for interior 
trim, and by the railroads and the box and crate 
plants. Hardwood flooring plants, however, are 
showing little improvement, while the increased 
buying looked for from the automotive body build- 
ers has not yet materialized. Retail dealers are 
buying on a fair basis. 

Items in plain and quartered red gum are in 
principal demand from the furniture plants, while 
there is also a fair sale of plain sap gum, hickory, 
ash and some oak and poplar. Prices -continue 
stable. Quartered red gum averages $90 to $93 
for FAS with some sales at less than $90 for the 
4/4, 5/4 and 6/4. No. 1 common is $63 to $75, and 
No. 2 averages $37 to $45. Plain red gum is 
$80 to $90 for FAS in these dimensions; $58 up 
to $71 for No. 1 common, and $25 to $27 for 
No. 2. Plain sap is $55 to $60 for FAS, $37 to 
$46 for No. 1 common, and about $25 to $28 for 
No. 2 common. 

There is some buying of thicker white ash 
dimensions by body trades. Prices showed no 
changes in the last two weeks. 

Furniture plants are very active and have orders 
that will insure their being steady buyers for 
three or four months. Plants in North Carolina 
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territory are particularly active, and are buying 
further in advance than in several months, with 
inquiries very active. Flooring plants in this 
section are fairly active. 

Springlike weather is improving production, 
which is now nearer to normal than since late 
summer of last year. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Feb. 23.—Hardwood trade is showing up rather 
strong, despite a slight lull last week, which is ex- 
pected to be temporary. Factory demand is the 
pest feature with concerns making boxes, furni- 
ture and musical instruments in the lead as cus- 
tomers. Automebile factories are expected in 
the market soon, while railroad inquiries are 
steady. EF. B. Pryor, sales manager, W. M. Rit- 
ter Lumber Co., reports a slight lull in hard- 
woods. W. M. Stark, of the American Column 
& Lumber Co., reports a strong demand for 
hardwoods, with prices firm all along the line. 
The Virginia Lumber Co. is having a good hard- 
wood trade. 

Southern pine trade shows a slight improve- 
ment. Buying on the part of dealers is better. 
Prices are somewhat irregular. The number of 
transit cars has been reduced. Rough finish and 
flooring are the strongest items. 

Paul B. Sisson, wholesaler, of Columbus, was 
called to Paducah, Ky., on business recently. He 
reports a good demand for southern pine, with 
bright prospects. 


LANSING, MICH. 


eb. 24.—There is a growing demand for both 
softwoods and hardwoods, and a rush among deal- 
ers to fill depleted stocks. Southern pine is 
scarce, but supplies of other woods are in sufficient 
quantities to satisfy the demand. The weather 
has moderated and practically all snow is gone, 
with the result that construction again is under 
way. Home and commercial construction is on the 
increase, and the auto body factories are operating 


full time. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Feb. 23.—With a strong revival of building in 
the Cleveland territory, business in local yards is 
showing considerable improvement. Volume in the 
wholesale market is not reported as large, al- 
though sufficient to maintain a certain firmness, 
with few evidences of weak spots. Purchases by 
industrial plants are said to be developing, except 
that orders for hardwoods from automotive plants 
are lagging. 

Harry Sherman, of the Collingwood Lumber Co., 
is spending a vacation in the South. 

J. V. O’Brien, secretary Cleveland Board of 
umber Dealers, is assisting in the formulation of 
adequate laws governing building, with particular 
attention to mechanics liens now being considered 
by the Ohio legislature. 

The interests of R. A. Klipstine in the Rich- 
wood Lumber Co., of Richwood, Ohio, have been 
purchased by N. J. Kuntz and Lester E. Wall, of 
Dayton. The yard will be continued as a Peter 
Kuntz associate yard under the firm name of the 
Richwood Lumber Co., with Lester E. Wall as 
manager. Mr. Klipstine has become a member of 
the Sharpnack Lumber Co., at Huntington, W. Va. 


RHINELANDER, WIS. 


eb. 25.—No. 3 hardwoods do not seem to be 
called for as much as they were, owing perhaps 
to the shortage of dry. There is a call for 1\%-, 
2- and 2%-inech soft elm in the upper grades, but 
not much demand for inch elm. Mills which 
usually saw and ship their rock elm green from 
saw are getting off some shipments, though not 
nearly as much as they would like to. The de- 
mand for maple hearts seems to have come to a 
sudden stop, perhaps because advancing prices 
allowed southern stock to get into Chicago and 
compete. Basswood is the weakest hardwood, sev- 
eral large mills having reduced their prices. Mills 
are piling out all 4/4 white winter sawed bass- 
wood. Some 5/4 white piano key stock is on hand 
from last year. Birch is moving about as usual, 
and there is dry stock enough to take care of 
current business. No. 2 common in 5/4 and 6/4 
seems to be asked for. No. 2 hard maple, 5/4, 
is scarce and difficult to find. Maple flooring 
— 4/4, is quiet, flooring mills being well sup- 
plied, 

The Flabeauw River Lumber Co., of Ladysmith, 
has sold its entire product of hardwoods for the 
season to a Milwaukee concern. 

About eight inches of light snow last week has 
helped the loggers and pulpwood people. Most of 
the men are back at work. At the present price 
of hemlock pulpwood the loggers scarcely get their 
labor cost. A good many have to deck up at the 
landings because it is difficult to sell. 


MERRILL, WIS. 


Feb. 24.—The $2 to $3 drop in western fir prices 
has had a depressing influence on hemlock of No. 
2 grade and betteg. Hardwood prices are satis- 
factory and stable, but the demand is slow. Buy- 
ers apparently are satisfied to let the mills carry 
the lumber stocks, especially in the higher grades. 
Numerous plants have begun to curtail their sea- 
son’s output. The softening of the weather is cut- 
ting down log input. In some eases, additional 
crews have been put on to wind up the season’s 
woods work. At the sawmills ample crews have 
been available and in some instances a slight cut 
in wages has been effected. 


JACKSON, MISS. 


Feb. 24.—Manufacturers of hardwood report 
the market slightly better. Increased demand was 
noted for popular items, while red and sap gum 
continue very strong. ‘The furniture factories are 
using considerable gum, and the box factories are 
taking large amounts of lower grades. The log 
supply is bad on aceount of wet weather and 
floods. Stocks are slightly below normal, and 
shipments are in excess of production. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Feb. 23.—Southern hardwoods are in slightly 
better demand than last week. Prices except on 
red gum and tupelo, have not changed. Red gum 
is bringing a high price and the demand is in 
excess of the supply. Tupelo is also finding a 
ready market, and an order placed a few days ago 
for 250,000 feet brought $1.50 over last week’s 
quotations. The volume of business from furniture 
manufacturers is still unsatisfactory. The auto- 
motive industry is also slow in coming into the 
market. The export situation is good, and all 
space from Gulf ports for March has already been 


booked. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Fel. 283.—Local houses report scattered but good 
demand for everything from switch ties to high 
grade veneers and plywoods. Plywood demand is 
somewhat better than it has been. Flooring is in 
better demand. Logs are more plentiful, and mills 
are running on good schedules. Mills report good 
production, but that consumption has kept pace 
with production. Some houses are moving a little 
more lumber than they are producing. Mills are 
running steadily and some have night shifts. 
Prices at Louisville, inch stocks: Kentucky and 
Indiana quartered white oak, FAS, $145; common, 
$90; quartered red, $125 and $75; plain white, 
$105 and $65; plain red, $95 and $62. Southern 
oak, quartered white, FAS, $130 and $75; quar- 
tered red, $100 and $65; plain white, $90 and $62; 
plain red, $87 and $60. Poplar, FAS, $105; saps 
and selects, $80; common, $55; quartered red gum, 
$85 and $62; plain red, $82 and $60; quartered 
sap, $63 and $50; plain sap, $58 and $41. Wal- 
nut, FAS, $220; selects, $160; common, $115; 
No. 2 common, $50. Chestnut, $105 and $57. Ash, 
$100 and $60. Basswood, $100 and $60. 

I. B. Norman, of E. B. Norman & Co., Louis- 
ville, says his company has started cutting a little 
pine with hardwoods at its southern mills. Just 
back from a trip to the South, he reports a good 
movement of logs to mills, heavy lumber cutting, 
but consumption about equal to production. 

ID. C. Harris, formerly with the Mengel Co., 
Louisville, has been made president of the Mer- 
cury Body Corporation, which is being reorgan- 
ized in Louisville. 


ANTIGO, WIS. 


Feb. 23.—Although weather favorable for log- 
ging still continues, some jobbers have already 
finished their cut. Labor has been reasonably 
plentiful. 

The T. D. Kellogg Lumber & Manufacturing Co., 
Polar, Wis., will have a cut of about 5,000,000 
feet and will run a greater share of the summer. 
It is shipping a large amount of hemlock to paper 
mills. 

The Vulcan Last Co. has purchased a building 
and site here and expects to remodel and install 
machinery, and be in operation some time this 
summer. Its product is made from hard maple. 


Illinois Retail Yard Change 


PrortA, Inu., Feb. 24.—The R. G. Mackemer 
Lumber Co., of this city, which operates a num- 
ber of retail yards in Illinois and Indiana, an- 
nounces the purchase of the Farmers’ Lumber 
& Grain Co., of Glasford, Ill.* The yard will 
be operated as the R. G. Mackemer Lumber Co., 
of Glasford. This is the eighth yard under the 
Mackemer ownership and management. 
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Band sawmillof E. L. Bruce Co., Prescott, Ark. 


Let us handle your 
Pine requirements 


We now operate a planing mill in con- 
nection with our band sawmill at Pres- 
cott, Ark., cutting from our own timber 
tracts the well known Arkansas short- 
leaf pine (Rosemary species), unexcelled 
for the best interior trim. 

We offer smoke-dried lumber, mould- 
ings, and finish. 





Bruce pine items can be 
advantageously shipped in 
mixed cars with Bruce oak 
flooring and other Bruce 
southern hardwood pro- 
ducts. 

Write us today for full in- 
formation and prices. 


E.L.BruceCo. 


Manufacturers 


MEMPHIS, <4 



















Old 
Reliable 


Maple, Birch, Beech 


FLOORING 


Made from Michigan’s 
Finest Stumpage 


Grand Rapids Trust Company 


Receiver for WILLIAM HORNER 


Perkins Building, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 





Plant: 
Newberry, Mich. 


























Coupon Books 


SAVE 
Labor and Money 


fenias taiiiiie Most tt 
us to vive Exception. 
ally prompt service 


FOR SAMPLES AND PRICE 
WRIE TQ 


SOUTHERN COUPON CO. SIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


P.O. BOX 346 
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Bigger Profits 
in Hudson 
Flooring 


After all value counts in 
selling flooring. And with 
Hudson Oak Flooring in 
stock, you can offer your cus- 
tomers as good a buy as it is 
possible to offer in flooring. 
Hudson Oak Flooring is 
superbly manufactured. Its 
grades are reliable and it is 
economical, too. Could you 
want a better sales combi- 
nation? 

Write for the name or 
our nearest distributor. 


Hudson Hardwood 
Flooring Company 


P. O. BOX 217 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
Owned by Hudson & Dugger Co. 


HUDSON nd&inc 




















Hardwoods 


O AK Plain and Quartered 
Uniform Color, Soft Texture 


Poplar, Ash, Chestnut 
Hickory and Walnut 


TIMBERS—PLANKING 








MADE RIGHT 


OAK FLOORING 


The 
Mowbray & Robinson 


Lumber Company 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


























Logging Ralph Cc Bryant 


Have you a problem to solve in logging, lo 
transportation or harvesting tan bark an 
turpentine economically? “Logging” will 
tell you how. An invaluable reference book 
for logging superintendents, timber owners, 
etc. Cloth, $4.50, postpaid. 


American Lumberman “! $9;,Dezbom St. 








Chicago. IIl. 











TACOMA, WASH. 


Plans for the 


Feb. 21.- entertainment of the 
party of Northeastern Retail Lumbermens’ Asso- 
ciation members, who will visit Tacoma next 
Monday, were discussed at the regular meeting of 
the Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club last Wednesday. 
James G. Newbegin, president, announced that 
arrangements have been made to take the visitors 
to the logging camp of the Pacific States Lumber 
Co., at Selleck and to entertain them there for the 


entire day. The plan was adopted after J. G. 
Dickson, vice president Pacific States company, 
had suggested the trip. The club committee in 


charge of the entertainment is composed of Paul 
H. Johns, chairman; John FE. Manley and A. K. 
Martin. 

In accordance with the instructions of the club 
at the last meeting, a resolution on the late W. H. 
soner, of Everett, was prepared by a committee 
and formally adopted. 

The remainder of the meeting was devoted to 
market discussion. The consensus was that after 
March 1 a decided increase in business should 
come from the eastern buying centers. Several 
of the speakers urged more attention be paid to 
scientific marketing of lumber grades which can 
be produced only by the Northwest mills and 
which, it was agreed, are now selling at prices 
much lower than could be obtained if marketing 
was given more careful study. 

The Northwest Lumber Buyers’ Club held its 
February meeting at the Tacoma Hotel last 
Friday night. The new officers, elected last month, 


were installed. Fred Karlen, of Seattle, the 
new president, made a short address. The rest 


of the meeting was devoted to a discussion of 
market conditions. The consensus was that prices 
will go no lower, as general curtailment has sta- 
bilized the situation. The buyers were unanimous 
in the opinion that a brisk demand from the At- 
lantic coast and middle West will materialize soon 
after March 1. 

A parade and dance in support of the local 
community chest campaign was put on yesterday 
under the direction of the Loyal Legion of Log- 
gers & Lumbermen. The Four L band gave a 
free concert and led the parade, and the dance 
was held at the new Four IL hall, the proceeds 
all going to the chest. The hall has’ been 
completely remodeled and now contains the largest 
dance floor in Tacoma. Additional recreation 
rooms and more oflice space have been provided. 

The new civic auditorium, planned by the 
Tacoma Real Estate Board, will be constructed of 
materials emblematic of Tacoma’s position as the 
Lumber Capital of America. Log pillars and mas- 
sive timbers are to be used in the interior decora- 


tions. A campaign to raise funds for the struc- 
ture is to be started in the near future. The 
estimated cost is $250,000. 

Local forestry officials are making plans for 


the celebration here of American Forest Week 
which is set for the week of April 27. The co- 
operation of Tacoma lumbermen is assured. 

Accidents in the logging operations in 
ington totaled 5,025 during 1924. 
ber, 211 were fatal, and 591 workers’ suffered 
permanent partial disabilities. The total cost of 
these accidents to the logging classification fund 
was $1,414,087. 

Lumber carriers at the 
the present week included 


Wash- 
Of this num- 


Tacoma docks during 
the following: St. 


Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., Charles H. Cramp, 
Atlantie coast, 400,000 feet (part cargo). Sal- 
four dock, Santa Inez, California, 625,000 feet 


(part cargo). Defiance Lumber Co., W. R. Cham- 
berlain, Jr., California, 225,000 feet (part cargo). 
Vaughn dock, Providencia, Mexico, 300,000 feet 
mining props (part cargo). Puget Sound Lumber 
Co., Livenza, Europe, 550,000 feet (part cargo). 
Terminal dock, Steel Trader, Europe, 24,000 doors 


and 50,000 feet lumber (part cargo). Wheeler, 
Osgood Co., Brookdale, California, 425,000 feet 


(completing). Baker dock, Caddopeak, California, 
35,000 feet (part cargo); and Pennsylvania, At- 
lantic coast, 170,000 feet lumber, 1,500 doors and 
75,000 feet cross arms (part cargo). Tidewater 
Mill Co., Silverado, California, 750,000 feet (part 
cargo). Portacoma docks, Iyo Maru, Japan, 750,- 
000 feet (part cargo) ; Pacific Trader, Europe, 20,- 
000 feet «part cargo); Cardiganshire, Europe, 
9,000 doors (part cargo); West Islip, Australia, 
300,000 feet (part cargo); and Hanna Nielsen, 
Europe, 750,000 feet (part cargo). 

Shipments of lumber and,doors from Tacoma 
mills to Europe set a new record during the week, 
no less than five vessels loading here for different 
European ports. The steamer Livenza took the 
first shipment loaded out of Tacoma for Spain, 
the order being placed through the Puget Sound 





Lumber Co. by the Douglas Fir Exploitation & 
Export Co. It is reported here that the Douglas 
fir company plans to open an office in some Span- 
ish port and that the officials have hopes of build- 
ing up a large business with that country. 
Organization of the Howe McGibbon Timber 
Co., which has taken over the lumber mill and 
timber holdings of the old Morgan Lumber Co., 
of Nagrom, was announced today by George T, 


Howe, of Scott & Howe, one of the organizers, 
The new firm is capitalized at $250,000. The 


company will modernize the 100,000-foot mill at 
Nagrom, increase its capacity, open logging camps, 
build new logging railroad and will start opera- 
tions aS soon as weather conditions in the moun- 
tains permit. The transfer includes a large stan@g 
of the finest timber in western Washington. 

The large brick and tile plant of the Far West 
Lumber Co., Clay City, was sold this week to 
a new concern, the Alsip Brick, Tile & Lumber Co. 

Taylor Bros., of Shelton, have purchased the 
timber in Mason County, formerly owned by the 
Timber Products Co., and will start logging opera- 
tions at once, 

P. L. LaChapelle, of Mineral, has completed a 
new mill between Mineral and Morton, and will 
start operations at once. The new plant wil 
specialize in railway ties. 

ID. R. Ritch is building a small sawmill near 
Alder, which will be in operation next month. 

The Northwest Chair Co. has started the con- 
struction of six new dry kilns, to be built of con- 
crete and containing the latest improvements. 

The Washington Veneer Plant’s new mill at 
Olympia will start operations next week on a 
small scale. 

Harry Reed’s logging camp near Morton is to 
resume operations this month. <A new logging 
road has been constructed. 

Another fire in the boiler house of the Wheeler, 
Osgood Co., the second in one day, occurred last 
Friday evening and one man was badly burned. 
The plant was shut down until Monday. 

The Washington Cedar & Fir Products Co. has 
filed suit against the Midland Lumber Co. to re- 
cover $1,322. The plaintiff claims it purchased 
lumber which proved defective. 

The Paramino Lumber Co., of California, plans 
to open an office in Tacoma. A. L. HWemstreet is 
to have charge. The company is California dis- 
tributer for a number of the largest local mills. 

The American Wood Pipe Co., of Tacoma, has 
been awarded the contract for furnishing pipe for 
repairs to the city’s water gravity system on Green 
River. *The city is to spend about $300,000 on 
repairs. 

A. C. Dutton, president A. C. Dutton Lumber 
Co., of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., was a Tacoma visitor 
last week. Mr. Dutton spent some time at the 
mill of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., which 
furnishes a large part of the lumber used at the 
yards in Poughkeepsie. 


SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 


Feb. 21.—The Hutchinson Lumber Co., Oroville, 
has added approximately 150 men and increased 
woods operations. No date has been set for the 
opening of the Oroville mill. The planing mill? 
continues in full operation. Logs are being stacked 
in the mountains for delivery to Oroville as weather 
permits. 

On account of the large number of orders on 
hand, the Weed Lumber Co. is working two hours 
overtime four nights a week. This probably will 
continue for some time, as this company finds the 
market has a healthy tone. To take care of in- 
creased lumber orders, a night shift has been put 
on loading lumber in the planing mill. 

Announcement has been made by A. W. Moon, 
owner of the Moon Lumber Co., Hilt, that his 
equipment and plant will be moved to Ashland, 
Ore., as soon as the roads are passable. His new 
mill is to be on the Ashiand-Klamath Falls high- 
way, about a half mile from the Moon & Fields 
lumber mill. The office will be in Ashland. A 
storage yard has been purchased. Six hundred 
and eight acres of timber was recently purchased 
by the Moon company, making about 1,000 acres 
of the Green Spring Mountain land owned. 

Control of the Shasta View Lumber Co., Klam- 
ath Falls, is now in the hands of Marion, Prestom 
and Wilbur Nine. of the Nine Lumber Co., they 
having bought out the stock of George McCollum. 
The Shasta View concern represents an invest- 
ment of more than $150,000. Mr. McCollum wilk 
devote his entire time to his mill on the Klamath 
River west of Klamath Falls. The Nine Bros- 
have announced that the Shasta View plant, which 
has a new band and resaw mill, will resume 
operations about April 1 with a crew of 125 men. 
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The mill will have a daily output of 80,000 feet. 
The Nine Lumber Co. has been logging through 
the winter in the Squaw Flat unit of the Klamath 
{ndian reservation for the Shaw Bertram Lumber 
Co. and also operating in the Swan Lake district. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Feb. 21.—Log receipts by rail were increased by 
twenty-five cars this week, most of the increase 
coming from the camp of the Puget Sound Saw- 
mills & Shingle Co. The St. Paul & Tacoma Lum- 
per Co.’s camp should reach forty cars daily next 


week. The first crib of logs from the Goodyear 
camp of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills to 


reach here in several months is due next week. 

A consolidation of the Bellpak Lumber Co. and 
the Houghton-Hemphill Logging Co. was an- 
nounced this week. The new concern, known as 
the Bellpak Lumber & Timber Co., has a sawmill 
at Van Zandt with a capacity of 40,000 to 50,000 
feet and extensive timber holdings. 

Loadings this week were: Puget Sound Sawmills 
& Shingle Co., West Ison, 500,000 feet, China. 
Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, Vinita, 2,500,000 
feet, Atlantic coast. ‘The steamship Sierra will 
call at the E. K. Wood Lumber Co.’s docks soon 
to load 1,500,000 feet for San Pedro. The Makiki 
has loaded about 400,000 feet for Honolulu. 

The sawmill of the E. K. Wood Lumber Co. will 


COOS BAY, ORE. 


Feb. 21.—M. D. Keaney, representing Puget 
Sound lumber ships, while on the Bay this week, 
stated that there would probably be no lowering of 
rates between the Pacific Northwest and the 
Orient. Lumber is now $11 a thousand, and Mr. 
Keaney said the Japanese steamer companies have 
pooled and intend maintaining rates. 


Mills on Coos Bay are re¢eiving logs from Siboco, 
on the Siuslaw River, at the rate of one train of 
twenty cars daily. The haul covers a distance of 
about fifty miles over the Southern Pacific. 

The Western White Cedar Co. mill at Millington 
was closed two days during the last week, while 
being repaired. 

The five-day schedule is general over the Coast, 
but the Stout Lumber Co. has not reduced output 
as yet, because of imperative orders. The com- 
pany’s two mills are running regularly, and Mill 
B on a night shift. 

The Coos Bay Lumber Co.’s mills, 
Eastide, are on a five-day schedule. 

The Asaka Maru is taking most of her cargo for 
Japan at the Coos Bay Lumber Co.’s docks, largely 
white cedar. She will move down the bay to load 
fir squares, of which the Stout Lumber Co. will 
supply 300,000 feet. 

The Manchester Civilian is loading for the Orient 
She started at the Coos Bay Lumber Co.’s docks 
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This picture of what seems a fairy forest gives an idea of the thinning effect of heavy snows on young 


forest growth in some regions. 


Many of the smaller trees are bent over and weighed down for so 


long that they are unable to recover when the snow melts and so fall prey later to insects and disease. 


Others snap off under the load. 


The effect of this thinning is not altogether harmful, for more space 


and light is available for the trees remaining and the production of timber of saw size is stimulated. 
The photograph is furnished by the United States Forest Service. 





close about March 1 for the installation of elec- 
trical equipment. The mill will be idle a month 
or longer. President Wood, who has returned from 
California, found little improvement in the market. 
He blamed the slump on the shipment of too much 
lumber on consignment. He predicted that Cali- 
fornia will use about the same quantity of lumber 
in 1925 as it did in 1924. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Feb. 21.—Duying has been a little heavier this 
week than for some time, but prices are extremely 
low. About seventeen million feet of unsold stock 
remains on the San Pedro docks, it is said, a 
large percentage of this being common random. 
If no more unusually large cargoes dock here, the 
total receipts for February will be considerably 
lower than those for January. Announcement was 
made at the harbor this morning, however, that 
the largest consignment ever booked for the local 
harbor will be landed tomorrow, when the steamer 
Coos Bay, operated by the Coos Bay Lumber Co., 
Will bring more than 2,500,000 feet. Los Angeles 
building permits for January totaled $11,171,162. 

The Georgian has been chartered to the Chas. 
R. McCormick Co. and will load a capacity cargo 
on Puget Sound for north of Hatteras. A good 
figure has been realized for the lumber shipment, 
the deal having been set at $14.50. 


and will finish at the Port dock. 
largely white cedar logs and lumber. 

The Coos Bay Lumber Co.’s two steamers, Coos 
Bay and F. A. Warner, have been switched to San 
Pedro, in transporting lumber from the company’s 
mills in Marshfield, and will not visit Bay Point, 
the regular destination, for several weeks. The 
Bay Point terminus is congested with lumber and 
lumber products. 

The Stout Lumber Co. basketball five ran a good 
race in the Independent league here and lost the 
deciding game to the Coos Bay Lumber Co. team 
by the close margin of two points. 


ABERDEEN-HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Feb. 21.—Total shipments to foreign ports dur- 
ing January aggregated 27,840,000 feet, carried in 
fourteen vessels. Vessels loading today are the 
Svea, Oregon and Trinidad, for California, and the 
Hankoh Maru, for Japan, Grays Harbor Lumber 
Co.; Multnomah, Northwestern Lumber Co., Cali- 
fornia; West Cactus, A. J. West Lumber Co., South 
America; Sudawsonco, Grays Harbor Commercial 
Co., Atlantic seaboard; Shasta, E. K. Wood Lum- 
ber Co., for California; Milan Maru, Eureka Cedar 
Lumber & Shingle Co., Japan; Hsther Johnson, 
Wilson Bros., California; Carlos, Donovan Mill 
No. 1, California; Point Arena, California, Hul- 
bert Mill. At the Port Terminal, the Yogen Maru 


Her cargo is 














Include Some of 


Our Oak Flooring 


in Your Next Car 


Scores of dealers are featuring 
our fine quality Red and White 
Oak Flooring with mighty good 
profits. And by buying it in 
mixed cars with the other items 
we manufacture are keeping 
stock investment down and turn- 
over up, saving money on freight 
and rendering best satisfaction 
to their customers. 


Oak Flooring 


Southern Pine Lumber 
Oak and Gum Trim 
Aromatic Red Cedar 


We manufacture everything we sell. 


Hodge-Hunt 


LUMBER CO., Inc. 
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Daily Capacity 
400,000 Feet 


LONGLEAF 
HEAVY PITCH 


For Export and Interior Trade 


Dantzler Allied Mills 


L.N. DANTZLER LUMBER CO. 


Moss Point, Miss. 


Moss Point Howison TenMile Cedar — 


‘ > 
Pine 


We make shipments 
from New Orleans, 
Gulfport, Mobile and 
Pascagoula of 


TIMBERS, YARD 
and SHED STOCK 


Sales Agents 
MILLS AT 
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Chicago 
Representative 


James N. Woodbury, 
11S. La Salle St., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Phone, State 9022. 








If It’s 


POPLAR 
Case-Fowler Lumber Co. 


MACON, GEORGIA 
We are Equipped to Resaw and Surface 
J. H. Mackelduff, Manager 


Ceneral Sales Office, 1234 Commercial Trust Building, 
Phone, Spruce 1593. 


| The largest Poplar Mill in the World. ¥ 


~ 


Wire Case-Fowler 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


New England St. Louis 
Representative Representative 
J. J. Bertholet, Wm. Dings, 


30 Hemming St. 


Railway Exchange, 
Boston, Mase. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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1925 
LOOMS BIG 


For Concerns That 
Possess Initiative 


On all sides there is ap- 
proval of the thrift sugges- 
tions of President Coolidge. 
His examples of how to prac- 
tice as well as preach have 
done much to stabilize the 
thinking of our people gen- 
erally and particularly those 
on whose shoulders rest the 
responsibility of conducting 
large businesses. 


That 1925 will mark the 
turning to saner and safer 
methods already seems cer- 
tain. In business, this year 
will no doubt find sales ex- 
ecutives striving for lower 
selling costs and right there 
judicious advertising will 
come in for consideration. 
Not only should advertising 
serve to attract new custom- 
ers, but it should also help to 
retain the old by constantly 
keeping before them the 
high ideals of the advertiser. 
Nearly all salesmen will 
agree that it is easier to sell 
the products of an advertised 
house—and that advertising 
of the right sort will cut sell- 
ing expense. 


Better decide today to let 
the good points about your 
business and facilities be told 
in 52 advertisements to the 
readers of the 


Published in Chicago, Ill. 


READ WHEREVER LUM- 
BER IS CUT OR SOLD. 














is loading for Japan; West Islip, Australia; 
Munaires and Norlina, east coast. 

Representatives of the Westinghouse Electric 
Co. have been demonstrating the use of electricity 
in logging. They report a steady replacement of 
steam logging units with electrical. 

The new mill of the Pacific Cedar Manufacturing 
Co., erected last year, is to be sold at auction 
Feb. 27. The mill is an electrical one of the latest 
type. It was originally designed to cut cedar for 
the Japanese market. 

G. G. Kellogg, of the E. K. Wood Lumber Co., 
has returned from a business trip to California. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


Feb. 23.—Southern pine demand, production 
and shipments hold very close together. Favor- 
able weather has stimulated production, and the 
smaller mills have been able to operate. Logging 
camps are endeavoring to lay up fair stocks. De- 
mand remains good, though most orders are for 
small lots. Export demand from South America, 
the West Indies and Central America is very good. 
There has also been a fair call from European 
markets for sawn timbers. There is a good de- 
mand from practically all southern States for 
building material. Centermatched flooring is in 
strong demand and is bringing good prices. Dimen- 
sion is active also. The railroads are still good 
customers, though their orders are for small lots. 
Special cuttings are in good call. The retail yards 
are still enjoying a brisk trade, as mild weather 
has enabled building to go on without interruption. 
Prices remain firm; there have been no sharp ad- 
vances, 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Keb, 28.—-Prices of southern pine in this dis- 
trict hold firm, and timbers lead the market in 
brisk demand. Interior points farther north are 
coming into the market for building materials. 
During the last week production and orders held 
just about even, with shipments slightly below 
production. 

Improved demand for practically all items on 
the hardwood list, except low grade gum, was 
manifest, and somewhat strengthened prices. Oak 
in flooring grades is moving just as rapidly as the 
stock seasons, and the surplus stocks of common 
sap gum have been worked down to normal. 
Operating conditions are good throughout the 
hardwood territory. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Feb, 23.—Southern pine prices have settled 
somewhat, but there are no pronounced soft spots. 
The wholesale buyers placed a good deal of stock 
in transit recently, and a great many of their 
cars are getting on demurrage. Demand _ for 
straight cars for transit loading is therefore 
checked. The general market is just as firm as 
it was a week ago on mixed cars and orders for 
direct loading in specified lengths. Sales have been 
heavier, for the mills are disposed to take on what 
business comes along at average market prices. 
Good weather has stimulated shipments and manu- 
facturing, and mills need more orders to keep their 
planers going. Oil fields are still actively buying 
and factory demand for finish ete., is a feature. 
Owing to the cutting out of a number of large 
mills in the last three months, there is very little 
likelihood of overproduction of pine in this sec- 
tion. Hardwood demand is beginning to show a 
slight increase. Red gum is very active. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


Feb. 28.—Much new construction in southern 
States is keeping the pine market here quite ac- 
tive, with practically all of the building items in 
good demand. Excellent weather has consider- 
ably improved production, with the smaller mills 
now active again, and many of the larger mills 
operating at almost capacity. Flooring and ceil- 
ing lumber, rough and surfaced finish, roofers, 
boards and dimension are active. Railroads are 
taking much car material and construction items. 
Within the last ten days shop and terminal proj- 
ects have been announced in the Southeast by 
larger railroads exceeding $3,000,000, while mnay 
other projects are contemplated. Cross tie busi- 
ness in the Southeast is active. 

Pine flooring prices are being fairly well main- 
tained. A price of $49 to $50 prevails for 1x4-inch 
B&better; $45 to $46 for No. 1 common; $21 to 
$22 for No. 2, and $13 to $14 for No. 3. No. 2, 
1x4-inch ceiling advanced $1.50 to $2; other prices 
fairly stable. No. 2 common roofers, 1x6-inch, $24 
to $24.50, while 1x8-inch No. 2 are about $24.50. 
Roofing plants in both Georgia and Alabama are 
actively operating, with good orders in hand. 

Most of the larger retail yards in this section 
are buying more actively than in some time, and 
indications portend good buying. Retail yard 
stocks as a whole are somewhat short. 


WARREN, ARK. 


Feb. 24-—Demand for Arkansas soft pine re. 
mains practically on the same levels as last week, 
with prices holding their own on almost every 
item. Some mills have made slight concessions 
on boards, but most have been able to get their 
prices and are holding to them. Mill stocks 
are in bad shape, being short of items that are 
in demand. There seems to be a scarcity of B&bet- 
ter finish. Many mills are sold up to the green 
on all yard items, with a good volume of businegs 
being held up awaiting accumulations. Inquiries 
continue heavy, coming especially from retailers, 
The majority of orders are for mixed cars, mostly 
for immediate shipment. Car siding is moving in 
small quantities at fair prices. There is a good 
demand from the industrials, particularly for crat. 
ing. Weather has been ideal for logging. Shipments 
have been in about the same volume as production, 
There has been a surplus of labor. 

The demand for hardwoods is sufficient to hold 
prices. Gum items are moving freely. Car stock 
is not in much demand. No. 1 and better oak 
is moving in good quantities to the hardwood 
flooring people. Hardwood interior trim and 
flooring are moving freely. The hickory market 
is still weak. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


Feb. 23.—The first part of last week was favor- 
able to manufacturers, as rainy weather pre- 
vailed. Logging was slowed up. The little mills 
lost 25 to 40 percent of running time; they were 
slowed up in getting lumber from their mills to 
the railroads. The mills were unable to load 
their usual amount of yard stock. The latter part 
of the week was favorable, and shipments moved 
forward at a rapid rate. Practically all the mills 
are considerably behind with their orders. In- 
quiries were more numerous during the last week, 
and orders have held about the game as for the 
last few weeks. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


Feb. 24.—Bad weather, particularly in the East, 
has tended to keep orders to the minimum. Prices 
have held up remarkably well, only a few price 
concessions having been made, and these on items 
of which there was considerable surplus. Straight 
car business is not brisk, but mixed car business is 
good. Orders for yard stocks perhaps lead. Ex- 
port business is still good. Oil field business is 
quiet, and the railroads are not buying a great 
deal. Orders for both shingles and lath have 
increased materially and prices have advanced ae- 
cordingly. The building outlook in Texas cities 
is exce€dingly bright. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Feb. 23.—Total sales of North Carolina pine 
have been about the same as during the week pre- 
vious, there being an increase in sales of rough, 
and a decrease in demand for flooring, thin ceiling 
ete, The weather continues fair and more lumber 
is being shipped or getting ready to be placed on 
the market as soon as the dirt roads are thor- 
oughly dried out. Millmen are inclined to sell a 
little ahead at prevailing prices. 

Demand for 4/4 edge No. 2 and better has been 
a little better recently. There is not a great deal 
of band or circular sawn stock to be had, and 
price on circular is stronger. Small mills are 
quoting higher than heretofore, but will listen to 
firm offers very attentively. No. 2 and better 4/4 
stock widths have been more active in band sawn 
lumber, most orders being for mixed cars. Not 
much circular sawn stock is being asked for. Edge 
4/4 No. 3 has been moving a little better. No. 
3 4/4 stock widths have been more active. Few 
mills have any 10-inch. Prices remain the same. 
Edge 5/4 and 6/4 are still in good demand, and 
are not plentiful. Five-quarter by 10- and 12-inch 
have been very active. No. 2 and better 8/4 is not 
so active. Nos. 1 and 2 bark strips rough are 
quiet, but demand for partition has picked up 4 
bit. 

Demand for 4/4 edge No. 1 box has been light. 
Box makers are buying a lot of air dried at at- 
tractive prices. Price on kiln dried remains the 
same. No. 1 4/4 stock box has not been very 
active. Most mills, however, seem to be sold out 
on these items. Edge 4/4 No. 2 box has been 
rather quiet. No. 2 4/4 stock box has been quiet 
in all widths. Buyers have not taken kindly te 
last advances made by mills. Edge box 5/4 and 
6/4 continues in very poor demand. 30x bark 
strips, 4/4, are far from active. 

Flooring, thin ceiling and partition have not 
been so active. Price of 2%4-inch face No. 2 and 
better flooring is not as strong as two weeks 480, 
while other widths are holding steady. Kiln dried 
roofers have not been very active, but prices show 
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no change. Air dried roofers are moving well, 
and one or two small sales have been made at 
slightly better figures. Framing has not been mov- 
jng as well this week as last. Lath are rather 
uiet. 

Below is a statement of exports of forest prod- 
ucts through Norfolk and Newport News, Va., dur- 
ing December, 1924: 








Item Destination Feet Value 
Lumber— 
Oak, United Kingdom.........2,523,000 $156,662 
eR CO ee 202,000 16,267 
Cae, TOG: ok 6 os oh c's e006 33,000 1,661 
Walnut, United Kingdom ..... 174,000 24,918 
Walnut, GOPMABY c.ccecscces 28,000 ,668 
Poplar, United Kingdom..... 825,000 66,022 
Poor, Germany 2.6. e6s0cs. 18,000 2,342 
Polar, LROMANG 6:6 vi6ccc.0 5 0s 8,000 717 
Maple, United Kingdom....... 90,000 9,767 
Hickory, United Kingdom...... 31,000 8,797 
Ash, United Kingdom......... 12,000 879 
Whitewood, United Kingdom... 33,000 3,878 
Chestnut, United Kingdom.... 80,000 4,542 
Cedar, United Kingdom....... 29,000 3,045 
Basswood, United Kingdom.... 48,000 3,¢11 
Basswood, Holland .......... 16,000 ene 
Pine, GOTINGEY ceccccescceaus 55,000 3,640 
Pine, United Kingdom......... 53,000 3,404 
POG, TIOUANED. 6c ciceccwten ese s 54,000 3,698 
Flooring— 
Maple, United Kingdom....... 167,000 15,525 
Logs 
Walnut, Germany ........... 41,000 10,988 
Hickory, United Kingdom..... 11,000 750 
Cedar, GePMGRY 2 oc cccwcscers 9,000 2,000 
COgar, DCI 666. scccccaces 9,000 2,400 
JM) OCT Se Aer re are 5,000 500 
Persimmon, Germany ......... 7,000 325 
4,561,000 $350,621 
RROIIANCOUE. 6:25.05, th ca Memes” ww csiced 74,028 
SOOO, Gea sraare temdweie aoe Ree aes $424,644 


December, 1924, exports were less than Novem- 
ber, 1924, the figures for the latter month being 
4,710,000 feet, total value $359,933, average value 
per 1,000 feet, $76.42. The average value per 
1,000 feet during December was $76.87. 


LUFKIN, TEX. 


Feb. 23.--Demand for all lumber products of 
this section is good. Local demand is much 
stronger since the coming of spring weather. All 
lower grades are now bringing good prices. The 
small mills have resumed cutting again, since 
favorable weather has greatly improved logging 
conditions. The mills here expect the heaviest 
business during March and April they have ever 


had. 
MACON, GA. 


Feb. 24.-—-Improved weather has brought a slight 
increase in bookings of shortleaf roofers. Buyers 
show no disposition to buy in large blocks. As 
many of the mills are cut off from dry lumber in 
the woods by almost impassable roads, they desire 
to sell only a few cars, and do not respond to low 
priced offers. Reports from the East and middle 
West, where the bulk of air dried roofers is con- 
sumed, are to the effect that western softwoods, 
because of low quotations, are displacing the 
roofers. Florida demand for both 1- and 2-inch 
stock is brisk, but numerous embargoes interfere 
with trade. On main line rate of freight, 4-inch 
strips sell at $15.50@16; 6-inch, $22@22.50; 8- 
inch and wider, $23@23.50. It is freely predicted 
in some quarters that there will be a slight soften- 
ing of prices as soon as mills are able to haul. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Feb. 24.—Retail yards in this city and over 
Minnesota and North Dakota are experiencing a 
steady expansion in sales of all lines of northern 
pine lumber. Sales officials have noted a growing 
inquiry from grain elevator companies operating 
line houses over the Northwest for lumber that 
they are handling as a sideline and selling to 
farmer customers. Sawmill companies are expe- 
rlencing no difficulty in keeping their stocks of 
the lower grades of lumber down to reasonable 
limits as a result of the broader agricultural de- 
mand and the placing of orders by box manufac- 
turers in middle West territory. Carlot shipments 
to box manufacturers in Milwaukee and Chicago 
are going forward in fair volume. 

Woods operators in northern Minnesota are 
counting upon winding up their season’s operations 
to a great extent by March 15. The winter’s in- 
dividual outputs of sawlogs, apart from that of 
the Virginia & Rainy Lake Co., Virginia, will fall 
below the record of average seasons but, with the 
carry-overs from last year in yards and streams, 
they are estimated as sufficient to assure full sea- 
Sonal production by the leading sawmill com- 
panies. A similar situation exists in pulpwood, 
ties, posts and other woods products. Outputs 
have been curtailed to such an extent that it is 
figured all stocks carried over will be cleaned up. 

Buyers for the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
railroad were in the market for ties here during 


the last week, but were unable to pick up any 
sizable lots, owing to woods operators having held 
their outputs closely to the contracts they had 
on hand. “4 

Martin Gunderson, proprietor of the Pike Bay 
Lumber Co., operating a sawmill at Tower, Minn., 
is preparing to start sawing. He estimates the 
season’s northern pine output at 7,000,000 feet, 
day shift. Bolts have also been accumulated for 
a heavy output of lath. ° 

F. W. Fee, manager Zenith Cedar Co., operating 
at Hall Junction, reported the setting in of an 
active demand for cedar posts from North Dakota 
points. His company has accumulated a stock of 
400,000 posts, the largest in its history, he in- 
timated. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Feb. 24.—In the last week a fair volume of 
business has been booked. An outstanding feature 
was a report from sash and door mills that esti- 
mates have been received from Northwest States, 
some of them from sections which have been vir- 
tually out of the market for several years. North- 
ern pine manufacturers are doing slightly better 
business with each passing week. Industries still 
are buying only for current needs. Hardwood 
users, too, are placing orders for immediate re- 
quirements. Some manufacturers express belief 
that industrial users are to be disappointed in 
hopes for lower prices. There has been a smaller 
production of hardwood this year than was fore- 
east. In fact, some grades show strength. There 
is reason to believe that some heavy consumers 
of northern hardwood will be in the market soon. 
With the beginning of March only a few days 
away, independent telephone companies have _ be- 
come liberal buyers of northern white cedar prod- 
ucts, taking a substantial amount of the smaller 


poles. The larger poles are not yet moving 
in any quantity. Heavy orders for posts have 
been placed by some concerns. The red cedar 


shingle distributers are marking time. The business 
has been light. The mills have met the situation 
by curtailing production. 

Reports from the northern Minnesota woods 
are that, despite warm weather in the last few 
weeks, the snow has held and ice roads are in 
shape for continued logging operations. 


OMAHA, NEB. 


eb. 25.—With few exceptions, prices are either 
firm or showing an inclination to advance. Local 
and country building has picked up. If so many 
roads were not bad, there would have been much 
more business all through the State. Farmers are 
rapidly getting out of debt, and have heavy de- 
posits in country banks. In a great many in- 
stances they have already started doing repairs 
and building barns and other outhouses, but they 
do not seem to plan on building many residences. 
Their idea is to put up something which will pay 
them money in return. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Feb. 24.—-The last week has seen a slight im- 
provement in the demand for lumber in this 
market, and the outlook is somewhat better than 
it was two weeks ago. With the return of better 
weather, stocks have begun to move from the 
yards, and retailers are beginning to inquire for 
supplies to keep up their assortments. In the 
southern part of this territory the roads are now 
fairly well dried out, but north of the Missouri 
tiver the mud is deep. In a general way prices 
are a little weak on a large number of yard 
items, but this weakness is not apparent enough, 
sales managers say, to make it worth while for 
buyers to hold off in the hope of a material de- 
cline in prices. The demand still is spotty, but 
less so than it was two weeks ago. The East 
has been slower to come into the market than 
it was expected to be, but the signs are that 
there will be a steadily increasing demand from 
that direction. Northern retailers are beginning 
to stir as spring approaches and inquiry from that 
section is gaining in volume. The South and 
Southwest are holding up their end of the mar- 
ket in good shape and, with the recent large ad- 
vances in the price of crude oil at the wells, 
the oil field yards are contemplating a heavy 
demand for building lumber and rig timbers. 

Edwin MelIntyre, local representative of the 
Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., is on a trip to St. Paul 
and Chicago. 

C. S. Cain, of the Stow Lumber & Coal Co., and 
D. S. Milloy, of the Milloy Lumber Co., of Erie, 
Pa., have been in Kansas City several days 
visiting with local lumbermen. 

Frank Watkins, sales manager Exchange Saw- 
mills Sales Co., has been quite ill with the “flu” 
since early last week. 

When R. B. White, president Exchange Saw- 
mills Sales Co., returned home with Mrs. White 
last week from a trip to New York and Florida, 
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in lumber and structural ma- 
terial which will interest you. 
Get in touch with us before 
you place your next order for 
F YARD STOCK, 
SHED STOCK, 


BRIDGE TIMBERS AND 
CAR MATERIAL. 
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Newbegin Lumber Co. 
Duluth-Lyceum Bldg., 1052 Pacific Avenue, 
H. S. ROBB, Mer. TACOMA, WASH. 
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Company 
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WARLAND, Lincoln County, MONTANA 
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Pacific States and British Columbia, 
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right, timber bond issues in amounts 
of $150,000 and upward. 


Write our nearest office. 


CARSTENS&E ARLES, 
| NCORPORATED 


Investment Securities 


LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
Established 1891 
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he found that fire had caused damage of several 
thousand dollars to his home at 5103 Pem- 
broke Lane. . 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Feb. 28.—PBoth retailers and wholesalers report 
a slightly more active market, though the gen- 
eral buying policy is conservative. There has 
been a slight falling off in sales of Pacific coast 
lumber, but this has not affected prices. South- 
ern pine remain rather low, the steady 
demand continuing. Construction now in progress 
has been greatly hindered by much dampness.  In- 
dustrials show appreciable activity. Evidently the 
flood of inquiries is due to bring results shortly. 

Construction for the Sesqui-Centennial celebra- 
tion is soon to be under way. ‘There will be a 
good quantity of lumber consumed for booths, tem- 
porary buildings and other structural work. 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


Feb. 24.—The State house defeated 13 to 69 the 
senate bill creating a forestry commission. 

The Cox-Ellis Lumber Co. has 
planing mill and lumber business of the Boyd-Cox 
Lumber Co., which manufactures pine. S. C. Ellis 
operates two sawmills at Ellisville, Ark., shipping 
his cut to the local plant for further manufac- 
ture. A. B. Cox has been long connected with the 
Thomas Cox Machinery Co., the Arkansas Lumber 
& Manufacturing Co., and the Boyd-Cox Lumber 
Co. 

Morris Ehrengberg has been employed as _ sales- 
man and service man by the Mechanics Lumber 
(o., North Little Rock. North Little Rock sales 
will be handled by W. C. Kellogg. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Feb. 21.—There is a steady local demand for 
lumber, and retailers expect to do a good business 


stocks 


purchased the 


during 1925 if the building program is carried 
out in full. While they have not been buying 


heavily from the mills since the first of the year, 
they will soon need to increase their assortments. 
Many of the coastwise steam schooners remain tied 
up awaiting another active movement in Douglas 
fir, which is expected to follow the present cur- 
tailment in production. Lumber prices are low 
on most items, but show a tendency to strengthen 


as spring opens. 


California exporters are more optimistic, with 
Japan taking some Douglas fir, as well as Aus- 
tralia. Increased buying is expected as lumber 


prices and freights become stabilized. It is hard 
to get independent tramp steamers for those mar- 


kets at the prices recently prevailing. Some ves- 
sel owners are asking $15 and $16 a thousand 


feet to Australia, and Japanese tramp steamer 
owners have agreed to refuse offers of less than 
$11 in future. Redwood clears are going to Aus- 
tralia. 


Chas. R. McCormick & Co. have been promised 


increased facilities for handling freight in San 
Francisco, and Pier 40 will be enlarged to 906 


feet and otherwise improved by the State board of 
harbor commissioners. Some of the coastwise 
steam schooners have been laid up awaiting an 
increased California demand for fir. 

The Red River Lumber Co. is making a good 
output of California white and sugar pine and 
large shipments to the eastern market have been 
made since the first of the year. There has not 
been much snow to interfere with logging opera- 
tions. 

W. A. Pickering, president W. R. Pickering 
Lumber Co. and Standard Lumber Co., spent last 
week at his San Francisco office, and it is rumored 
that he plans to purchase the holdings of a prom- 
inent company operating in the California pine 
region. After the winter shut down, the Stand- 
ard Lumber Co. is preparing for an early start. 
There is a stock of logs on hand at Standard, 


which will keep the mill going until the logging 
camps get under way. 
The Lassen Lumber & Box Co. is building a 


planing mill and otherwise improving the plant 
at Susanville, which will start up for the new sea- 
son about April 1. <A very substantial storage 
shed for white pine is being built. It will be 310 
feet in length, and the plans call for extension 
later on. 

The Fruit Growers’ Supply Co. is operating its 
remanufacturing and shipping departments at 
Susanville night and day to take care of urgent 
shipments. With the mills closed down for the 
winter, stocks are steadily decreasing. B. W. 
Adams, in charge of lumber sales here, expects to 
see a clean-up of everything except box lumber 
before cutting is resumed at Susanville the middle 
of May. 

The redwood mills are making fair outputs for 
this time of year, and the Caspar Lumber Co. is 


operating with one shift at Caspar. Regular ship- 
ments are being made by water to the yards of 
the Redwood Manufacturers’ Co. at Pittsburg, 
Calif. Rail shipments of dry lumber and re. 
manufactured stuff are made from California and 
eastern points. 

Fred B,. Chamberlin, representing the Brockway- 
Smith Corporation, of Boston, Mass., is here look. 
ing over stocks of white pine, which the company 
uses in manufacturing millwork and kindred lum- 
ber products. 


LAUREL, MISS. 


Feb. 23.—Last week has shown a fair demand, 
especially from the industrial trade. Yard and 
shed stock have been in comparatively good call, 
The mills seem to be booking a fair amount of busi- 
ness, and stocks continue below normal. Prices 
are firm, especially on timbers and car material, 
The export trade has taken a normal volume. 

B. Larrssen, of F. W. Barth & Co., Hamburg, 
and H. Sohst, also of Hamburg, have been calling 
on mill connections and old acquaintances, 

Hardwoods are very quiet, but prices are un- 
changed. sad weather has hampered logging. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Feb. 23.—Current local reports indicate no 
marked change in market conditions for the week. 
Demand from northern consuming territories con- 
tinues retarded, probably by weather conditions, 
In the southern States, building activity has been 
little interrupted and there is a demand of ex- 
cellent proportions. Summarizing the markets 
wood by wood; Southern pine order files continue 
comfortably filed, but orders are a little easier 
to place than thirty days ago; prices rule fairly 
firm taking the list all round. Cypress demand 
is a shade quieter if changed at all, but increased 
inquiry is reported and prices are rated unchanged 
and well held. Hardwood markets are marking 
time with respect to demand, with one or two 
items of sap gum and red oak notably quieter; 
prices appear to be well held. Several good-sized 
hardwoods inquiries are reported afloat locally, 
but the bulk of the actual buying is on a con- 
servative scale and seemingly represents imme- 
diate requirements. 

Last week the New Orleans General Contractors’ 
Association elected the following officers: Presi- 
dent, Gervais F. Favrot; vice president, Robert 
T. Burkes; treasurer, R. P. Farnsworth ; secretary, 
D. M. Hollingsworth; directors, Gervais F. Favrot, 
chairman; R. T. Burkes, R. P. Farnsworth, J. A. 
Haase, jr., Lionel F. Favrot, O. M. Gwin, George 
J. Glover, J. P. P’Leary, Richard McCarthy, G. 
Emile Reimann and John Riess. 

H. N. Wheeler, of the United States Forest 
Service, who has been delivering a series of lec- 
tures on forestry over the State, will spend most 
of this week in New Orleans, addressing students 
of the various high schools on Wednesday, an 
Association of Commerce meeting Thursday, and 
the trade and commercial school students on 
Friday. 

D. A. Breard, president North Louisiana Shingle 
Mill, Monroe, La., was elected to the Monroe com- 
mission council last week at a special election, 
defeating his competitor by a substantial majority. 

The New Orleans Lumbermen’s Club gave its 
annual Carnival dance at the clubrooms Saturday 
night, with a large attendance and a highly en- 
joyable time reported by all. On Tuesday, ‘Mardi 
Gras,” the day of days of the New Orleans Carnival, 
the club is keeping open house for its members 
and their friends, with an orchestra and _ special 
luncheon and dinner services. Most of the lumber 
offices are taking holiday. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Feb. 21.—Production of lumber is below normal, 
logging operations are retarded by stormy weather 
with heavy rains, and the market in general is 
dull, but everybody seems to feel satisfied that the 
tide will turn shortly and that the activity pre- 
dicted for 1925 will soon begin to show signs of 
approaching. » The poor demand for lumber from 
the middle States is attributed largely to unfavor- 
able weather there. California business continues 
quiet, and the foreign demand is about normal. 
The local demand is perhaps the most active and 
promises to remain so all through the year. 

The Clarke County Timber Co. will soon be 
ready to begin logging operations in the Cowlitz 
River district, where it will tap new bodies of 
timber, after having closed its operations in the 
Yacolt (Wash.) district. 

D. Morelock, of Vancouver, Wash., has com- 
pleted negotiations with H. A. Schultz for the 
purchase of a large body of standing timber east 
of Kalama, Wash., on which logging operations will 
be begun at once. Arrangements are said to have 
been made with mills on the Columbia River for 
the purchase of the logs. 
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EVERETT, WASH. 


Feb. 21.—The Clough-Hartley mill resumed 
operations Monday, after shutdown of several 


weeks, during which extensive repairs were made. 


The mill is running on the 5-day basis, in com- 
mon With other operations. The Eclipse mill, 


which was down more than six months during 1924, 
is running one side only, thereby reducing its cut 


considerably. ‘This places all the Everett saw- 
mils in line 100 percent for curtailment until 
there is an improvement in the fir market. 

The mill of the Rucker Bros. Lumber Co., at 


Lake Stevens, resumed this week, with a force of 
150 men. The operation has been closed down for 
nearly nine months. 

The petition of the Snohomish River Boom Co. 
for permission to use the Snohomish River for the 
fluating of loose logs to booming grounds, was the 
subject of a public hearing this week at the 
Chamber of Commerce. Col. W. J. Baryon, corps 
of engineers, conducted the meeting. The case was 
taken under advisement. 

The Canyon Lumber Co. has subscribed $1,000 
to the North Pacific Live Stock Show Association, 
of which J. A. Theurer is president. The total is 
now about $40,000, placing this city well along 
toward its quota of $60,000. 

The will of the late W. H. Boner, general man- 
ager Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., has been filed 
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Some years ago the Federal Department of Agricul- 
ture secured seeds of the Chinese elm and dis- 
tributed many of them throughout the country. 
As a result of these efforts, trees have been grown 
and the species is said now to be fairly well 
established, promising to become a popular and 
valuable shade tree in many regions. Although 
its home is in northern China and Manchuria 
it is stated that it sueceeds equally well in the 
arid Southwest. Its adaptability to street and 
park shading is being demonstrated in Carlsbad, 





N. M. (see illustration above), where a_re- 
markable growth is recorded. The tree comes 
into leaf about a month earlier than other 
deciduous trees of the region, 
for probate. The estate is to be held in trust 


until the youngest daughter reaches the age of 
30. The will, dated Feb. 24, 1920, names Edward 
hi. Wright executor without bond. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 
Feb, 21.—More inquiries and more orders are 
reported by mills and wholesalers this week than 


for the last month. Some say they have had 
the best week’s business so far this year. Prices 
are firm, 

During the annual of the Western Pine Manu- 


lacturers’ Association this week, an entertainment 
Was given the traffic manager, with Dave C. Spoor, 
xeneral agent of the Minneapolis & St. Louis Rail- 
way, as host. This was held Tuesday night in the 
Mandarin room at the Davenport Hotel. 


John L. Dimeling, vice president and general 
manager Panhandle Lumber Co. operating large 
Plants at Spirit Lake, Idaho and Ione, Wash., 





leaves tonight for his annual trip to New York 
and other eastern points. Mr. Dimeling has just 
recovered from an attack of flu. 

The sash and door factory department of the 
old Phoenix mill, ngw owned and operated by the 
Long Lake Lumber Co., has been leased to the 
Union Cabinet Manufacturing Co. It will here- 
after be known as the Union Sash & Door Manu- 
facturing Co. 


The Bolin Match Block factory at Sandpoint, 
Idaho, has just been purchased by the Federal 
Match Co, The plant will probably be operated 


in connection with the purchaser’s Spokane plant. 

A fast feed sticker has just been added to the 
equipment of the Exchange Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Co. to facilitate the turning out of stock 
molding, which will run through at the rate of 
125 lineal feet a minute. 

L. M. Sadler, in charge of the pine department 
of the A. C. Dutton Lumber Corporation, Pough- 
keepsie, N, Y., is spending several weeks in Spo- 
kane and vicinity, visiting mills and meeting old 
friends. Mr. Sadler was formerly Spokane buyer 
for his company. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Feb. 23.—-Demand for southern pine in this ter- 
ritory continues to be rather quiet. Virtually all 
southern Florida yards on the west coast are well 
stocked, and embargoes on the lower east coast 
have tended to lessen the movement. The tone 
of the market is hardly so firm as it was, but the 
large mills have not granted concessions. Good 
weather prevails, and production is just a little 
in exeess of orders. Shipments are not as heavy. 
One retail yard here recently received a consign- 
ment of Douglas fir. 

Orders for cars of one item and grade of shed 
stock have fallen off considerably; business is 
mostly in mixed cars. Mill stocks of lower grades 
are in fair shape, but there is a scarcity of better 
grades in some items. Old orders have about all 
been shipped out, and the mills are looking for 
new business. There seems to be no haste on the 
part of northern and eastern dealers in placing or- 


ders. Flooring is one item that is always in fair 
demand and the movement compares favorably 


with that of the last two weeks. B&better 4-inch 
sells at $48 to $49; No. 1, $45; No. 2, $22.25; 
No. 3, $14. Most of the orders for 3-inch call for 
2%-inch face, extra standard thickness, at $60 for 
s&better; $47 for No. 1; $19 for No. 2; $11.50 
to $12 for No. 3. There was a good movement of 
both 8- and 4-inch in No. 2. Demand for 6-inch 
is not as strong and price of No. 2 is off, being 
$26. 

Sales of resawn ceiling, for the most part, were 
on mixed orders. Remilling plants report the mar- 
ket dull. The small ground mills are beginning to 
operate again, and boards are easier to obtain. 
Prices on };-inch are firm. Average prices for 
ye-inch are the same as last week. Demand for 
%,-inch stock, used by Florida trade, was light; 
prices are steady. Vartition is a slow seller; 
prices are steady.> 

Demand for bond siding was limited to No. 2 at 
$31. B&better and No. 1 are firm. Novelty is 
moving slowly, and mostly in No. 2 grade. Prices 
are not as strong; No. 1 sells at $40 and No. 2 
at $26. sevel siding is a slow seller; prices are 
not as firm. Square edge stock is in a little bet- 
ter demand from Tennessee and the Carolinas; 
prices are firm at the large mills, but the remilling 
plants are making slight concessions, 

Weather in the shortleaf roofer territory has 
been ideal. Demand continues dull. Bad weather 
in the consuming territory has had a restraining 
influence, and buyers are unwilling to pay prices 
quoted. It is reported that fir boards are being 
worked into roofers by some of the large distribut- 
ing yards in the East, and offered at $2 under 
shortleaf pine. Mill prices are $22.50 for 6-inch 
and $23.50 to $24 for the wider widths. Sales of 
longleaf kiln dried roofers during the week were 
light; prices remain steady. 

Sales of rough and dressed finish were less than 
for several weeks. The Florida yards seem to be 
well supplied, and the northern yards have as- 
sumed a waiting policy. Mill stocks are low, it 
being hard to find a mill that can make prompt 
shipment of a car of kiln dried specified widths. 
Prices are holding firm. No. 1 and No. 2 dressed 
boards were not in heavy demand; prices are 
steady. No. 3 boards, 1x6- to 12-inch, are bring 
ing $18; specified widths, $1 to $2 more. 

All-rail shipments of large dimension and tim- 
bers are not large. The general tendency is to 
buy in lots of two or three carloads. Shipments 
by boat have also fallen off. Most of the large 
mills still have good order files, and are able to 
maintain prices consistently. The smaller mills 
are inclined to shade a little on rough stock. 
Special cutting is bringing good prices. Small 
framing continues in good demand; prices are 
steady. 

Car siding and decking are moving fairly well 


C4 rPaciFiC COAST Co 





Hemlock 
Bevel 
Siding 
Quick shipments of 4x4 and %x6 
No. 2 Clear and Better West Coast 


Hemlock Bevel Siding in straight 
cars or mixed with Douglas Fir and 


Red Cedar Shingles. 


from 


“The Lumber Capital of America” 
PACIFIC STATES LUMBER CO. 


TACOMA, - - WASHINGTON 














Branch Offices and Salesmen : 


S. B. Marvin, 518 Peoples Gas Bldg , Chicago, Ill. 
G A. Jones, 706 Lumber Exchange,Minneapolis,Minn. 
Joseph Lean, P. O. Box 774, Omaha, Nebraska 
Frank Probst, P O. Box 1187 Fargo, No. Dakota 
O.G. Valentine, P.O. Box 171, Denver, Colorado 
H. G. Grabow, 1035 N. Topeka St., Wichita, Kansas 














Fir A ™ “~ 
Codes Pacific Coast 
pruce 
a Lumber 
_ Redwood Lumber 
Western Factory Plank 
po California 
sm Sugar and White Pine 
— 





Write for prices. 






W:I-MSKEE LUMBER CO. 


ANUFACTURERS 
AND WHOLESALERS 


a General Offices, QUINCY, ILL. j 











WE ARE PRODUCERS OF 


Western 


Red Cedar Poles 


| Radio 
and 


Flag Poles 


Your inquiries solicited. 


Robbins Lumber Co. 


COLVILLE, WASH. 


\ y, 


——____ 


| Dene Lumber Company 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


FIR LUMBER, RED CEDAR 
SIDING AND SHINGLES 


Spruce 
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CI CALIFORNIA C—I 


ie eers White Pine 
alifornia Sugar Pine 


and Arizona Soft Pine 
Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber. 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 
Room 712 Railway Exchange CHICAGO, ILL. 


Tel. Harrison 1295 











CALIFORNIA 


REDWOOD 


Siding Tank Stock Shop 
Finish Silo Stock _— Ties 
Ceiling Squares Timbers 
Mouldings Flitches 


Union Lumber Co. 


FORT BRAGG, CALIFORNIA 


Crocker Building, - San Francisco 


Lane Mortgage Bldg., - - Los Angeles 
Grand Central Terminal, - +- New York 
London Guarantee Building, : : 

360 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 
W.O. W. Building, : : Omaha 








a - 



















CALIFORNIA 
White Pine 


BOX, SHOP AND 
CLEARS 


H. B. Hewes, C.D.Terwilliger 
President Sec,-Treas, & 
W.T. Virgin, @ ( Gen. Mgr. 
Vice-President  F. E. Walker. 
R.H. Downman Asst. Sec. 


).H.McWilliams © Treas. 


Tell us your 
needs today. 


Clover Valley 


Lumber Co. 10x Arona 























| ee Cae, . 


REDWOOD, 


x 


ALBION LUMBER CO. 


General Offices, Albion, California 








Mills: Albion and Navarro, Cal. Sales Office, Hobart Bldg., San Francisco 3 


Logging Ralph Cc Bryant 


Have you a problem to solve in logging, lo 
transportation or harvesting tan bark an 
turpentine economically? “Logging’’ will 
tell you how. An invaluable reference book 
for logging superintendents, timber owners, 
etc. Cloth, $4.50, postpaid. 


American Lumberman 








431 So. Dearborn St. 
Chicago. IIL 











on orders placed several weeks ago. New busi- 
ness for the week was small. It seems that the 
brokers have placed all orders they have, and in 
some instances have bought more than they have 
sold. Prices show no material change. 


The feature of the market is the good demand 
for export stock. River Plate schedules are steady 
at $47 to $48. Mill stocks of this material are 
light, and most mills are sawing only to order. 
Building construction continues active in Cuba, 
and the southern Florida mills are shipping freely 
to Key West by rail and car ferry to Havana. 

Mills south of here are obtaining $4 for green 
pine lath. 

While the cypress market is slightly stronger, 
there has been practically no change in prices. 
Some mills have raised box and peck $1. Demand 
for these is very strong, and dry stock is hard to 
secure even in 4/4. All lower grades of cypress 
are moving readily, and upper grades are more 
active. Mill stocks of most items are in good 
shape, and operators state there is about 15 to 
25 percent more now than at this time last year. 
The eastern and northern markets have not opened 
up as yet. 

The Superior Lumber Co., a new lumber firm, 
has entered the Jacksonville field. It is located 
along the Atlantic Coast Line. Sidetracks have 
been installed, and the company expects to begin 
active operations soon. It will carry a full line of 
pine and cypress. It is headed by Leslie J. Klotz, 
who was connected with the Cooney-Eckstein Co. 
and later with the Jones Lumber Co. 

E. W. Bond Co., Lake Helen, Fla., will start a 
night shift on March 1. 


W. W. Millett, who travels the east coast of 
Florida for W. J. Hughes & Sons Co., Louisville, 
Ky., was a Jacksonville visitor this week. The 
company has placed J. W. Rumley in Florida ter- 
ritory, with headquarters in Tampa, Fla., to 
travel the west coast and central Florida. 


Wm. A. Petrie, of the Gulf Red Cypress Co., 
Savannah, Ga., was a Jacksonville visitor this 
week, on his way to Savannah from New Orleans. 

The Hillcrest Manufacturing Co., Sarasota, Fla., 
has completed a $35,000 millwork plant. 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


Feb. 23.—Buyers of southern pine do not seem 
to be quite so keen on purchases of ordinary 
No. 2 common and better framing and small tim- 
bers. ‘The market for car material and high 
grade shed stock is just as good as if not better 
than last week. The car material market is espe- 
cially active. There does not seem to be any 
surplus car material and most orders being taken 
eall for stock which is yet to be manufactured. 
Considering weather conditions in the North and 
South, the pine market seems to be fairly satis- 
factory to both buyer and seller. There seems to 
be a general feeling that demand will soon show 
improvement; however, it is now equal to supply. 
Present weather retards operations at the small 


‘and medium sized mills that predominate in this 


section. 
VANCOUVER, B. C. 


Feb. 21.—The drop in prices for which buyers 
have been holding out shows no signs of material- 
izing—the reverse is rather the case. The in- 
creasing call for lumber from United States 
buyers has brightened the market considerably. 
Japanese demand is practically limited to cedar 
logs. This is explained, say the dealers, by the 
large quantities of Siberian lumber which have 
recently flooded Japan and China. The Australian 
market is buying steadily and in increasing quan- 
tity. The European market shows improvement. 
A recent inquiry has come from the United King- 
dom for a large order of ties and cross timbers. 
Glasgow takes 300,000 feet on every ship leaving 
here, and Antwerp takes another 200,000 with 
each ship. This is in addition to intermittent 
large orders from other ports. So far the demand 
has been principally for clears. 

Many logging companies which closed down 
operations at the first of the year, due to bad 
weather, have begun cutting again, while plants 
which have been held up on account of heavy 
snows have all made their plans to start cutting 
as soon as snow conditions will permit. Logs are 
moving well. The mills have on hand chiefly hem- 
lock. Most of the northern and interior mills are 
already cutting or are laying plans for an imme- 
diate opening. 

Reorganization of the Whalen Pulp & Paper 
Mills, following the improvement in pulp prices, 
is taken to mean that ultimately it will again 
undertake production, chiefly of newsprint. A sale 
of some 4,000,000 feet of logs was made recently 
to the Southern Alberta Lumber & Supply Co. and, 
interested parties consenting, this company was 
permitted to cut them in the Whalen sawmills at 
Swanson Bay. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Feb. 24.—A few days of good weather showed 
a little change for the better in activity at the 
yards. Some retailers report more business than 
they can handle. The industrial trade is very 
good. There are reports of a readjustment of 
miners’ wages in the bituminous field which wil] 
enable many mines to resume. In the anthracite 
field many miners are resuming work. Prices re. 
main about stationary. No. 2 common southern 
pine board and roofers and No, 2 common and 
better dimension are very strong. Stock short. 
ages continue in Nos. 1 and 2 common Idaho and 
other western pines. Shipments of hardwood are 
coming rather slowly on account of bad drying 
weather. The shortage in red gum still prevails, 

Edward Kiler, president, and William Stirling, 


vice president, Edward Eiler Lumber Co., have 
returned from a month’s trip through the Caro. 
linas, Georgia, Alabama and Mississippi. They 


visited the company’s new mill at Whatley, Ala, 
and arranged to buy additional timber there. They 
found the South enjoying a big local demand. 
Many mills are weeks behind with orders on ace. 
count of inability to ship. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Feb. 24.—As spring approaches the labor ques- 
tion in the building trades is being discussed, and 
it is expected that no trouble will be experienced 
in this section because of exorbitant wage de. 
mands. The building outlook locally is quite as 
good as a year ago, and as a rule the builders 
predict a prosperous season. 

The port of Buffalo was fifth among the coun- 
try’s leading ports last year. A harbor committee 
will soon present its recommendations for needed 
improvements to the city council. Lake carriers 
recently stated that unless facilities were in- 
creased the traffic was likely to be diverted. 

The C. F. Sullivan Co., which has had its down- 
town headquarters in Ellicott Square, is to build 
an office at the yard on Northumberland Street 
and will move there about May 1. 

R. D. McLean, president R. D. McLean Lumber 
Co., is on a trip to Ohio and Indiana. 

Willis K. Jackson, of Jackson & Tindle, sailed 
with a Buffalo party last week for a trip to 
Bermuda and the West Indies. 

A. Conger Goodyear and Charles W. Goodyear 
left this week for a trip to the mill of the Great 
Southern Lumber Co., Bogalusa, La. 

A. J. Chestnut, who is spending several weeks 
at Altamont Springs, Fla., was the winner of a 
clock last week, the first prize in the Auld Lang 
Syne golf tournament there. 

Two lumbermen from Tennessee were visitors 
last week: Frank Bruce, of the E. L. Bruce Co., 
Memphis, and H. T. Whitson, of the Whitson Lum- 
ber Co., Nashville. 


"JACKSON, MISS. 


Feb. 24.—Some southern pine mills report 
smaller volume of business, while others are well 
satisfied. Some bearish influences are noted in the 
lower grades, but buying is usually light at this 
time of year, and severe weather prevails in con- 
suming sections, In the South, stocks of dry lum- 
ber are small. Production costs are running about 
10 percent higher than last year at this time. 
The southern demand is unusually good. Export 
and car material markets are using all available 
dry stocks, with prices ruling strong. Home con- 
struction is active over the entire South. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Feb. 21.—Curtailment appears to be in force 
stronger at the end of this week than during any 
time since the present movement began. ‘The fir 
mills almost without exception are now on the 
five-day schedule. Some of the largest operations, 
it is understood, are ready at once to go to the 
four-day basis, if conditions appear to justify that 
action. The cedar siding mills, from the Colum- 
bia River to the British Columbia line, volun- 
tarily and individually went down this week, plac- 
ing about a dozen great operations on the five-day 
schedule. There are two such mills in Bellingham, 
two in Everett, and one each in Anacortes, Marys- 
ville, Seattle, Tacoma, Grays Harbor, Willapa 
Harbor and Ridgefield. This curtailment of siding 
mills means a decrease in production of about 
1,500,000 feet a day. 

R. M. Cross, of the Eastern & Western Lumber 
Co., Salt Lake City, and a former resident of 
Seattle, was visiting old friends this week, while 
attending the convention of the Western Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association, of which he is a director. 

A. J. Barker, of the Acme Lumber & Shingle Co., 
Chicago, was a visitor in Seattle this week. 

J. G. Brannum, of the Brannum-Keene Lumber 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind., was a visitor in Seattle this 
week. Mr. Brannum is traveling with the visiting 
Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s Association 
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members on their tour of the West. Another re- 
tail visitor was Joe Mercer, of the Hubbard Woods 
Lumber Co., Hubbard Woods, I]. 

The Hansen-Nieder Lumber Co., wholesaler, has 
peen incorporated by P. B. Hansen, of Seattle, and 
Mandel Nieder, formerly of the Liberty Lumber 
Co. Tacoma, Wash., and has taken offices in the 
White-Henry-Stuart Building here. 


WINNIPEG, MAN. 


Feb. 23.—Optimism with reference to building 
seems to continue. There is not any doubt that 
the improved financial condition of the farmer 
will benefit retail lumbermen. Already the West- 
ern Retail Lumhermen’s Association building de- 
partment reports being more active than for 2 
number of years. 

There seems to be rather an unsteady trend in 
the wholesale market, particularly for Coast prod- 
ucts. It is reported that some of the mills are 
offering attractive prices. On the other hand, a 
great many Coast mills are booked up for at least 
thirty or sixty days. Some attractive prices are 
offered on certain stocks of northern white spruce. 
Smaller operators, cutting about two million or 
three million a year, are forced into the market 
early. It is generally expected, however, that 
northern spruce will bring stiff prices. Mountain 
mills are devoting a great deal of their attention 
to the American market. On items they must dis- 
pose of to the Prairie trade, they are offering no 
special inducements. 

Ambrose Raymond, representing the Associated 
Mills (Ltd.) in northern Saskatchewan, has joined 
the selling force of the Cuddy-Nelson Lumber Co. 
H. A. Manning, associated with the Cuddy-Nelson 
company, has disposed of his interests and is now 
managing the yards of the Manning-Sutherland 
Lumber Co. (Ltd.), Camrose, Alta. 

H. K. Agnew, general manager Retail Lumber- 
men’s Purchasing Agency, Vancouver, B. C., is 
starting in the wholesale business for himself with 
headquarters in Vancouver, as H. K. Agnew Lum- 
ber Co. (Ltd.) 

T. A. Sparks, who has just returned from a ten 
day trip out west, reports that there is a most 
optimistic feeling throughout the country. Mr. 
Sparks visited the H. A. Burrows Co. spruce mill 
in the Rocky Mountain House district. 

Frank Chapman, of the Chapman Lumber Co., is 
spending a vacation in California. 

W. D. Galvin, general manager Galvin Lumber 
Yards (Ltd.), has also gone to California. 

A. K. Godfrey, general manager Monarch Lum- 
ber Co. (Ltd.) and president Western Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association, is at Minneapolis attending 
the annual of the Piper Howe Lumber Co. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Feb. 24.—-Large increases in inquiries for build- 
ing items feature the Milwaukee lumber market. 
Hemlock and other northern softwoods are more 
in request than ever before. The hardwood mar- 
ket continued unchanged. Industrial users are 
buying to satisfy their immediate needs, and the 
woods are moving in good volume, but there is no 
buying ahead. Northern hardwoods continue in 
better demand than these from the South. The 
builders, however, seem to be consistently increas- 
ing their takings from the South, and some lum- 
bermen predict that they will soon use sycamore 
and ash exclusively. Present northern hardwood 
quotations are firm, with an upward tendency. 
The snow and cold arrived just in time to revive 
logging. Excellent conditions again prevail. 

The annual meeting of the Owen-Oregon Lum- 
ber Co. was held recently at the Eau Claire (Wis.) 
hotel. Those present included C. C. Yawkey, Ben 
Alexander, Atych Woodson, George E. Foster, H. 
J. Hagge, all of Wausau; H. S. Lovejoy, Janes- 
ville; A. R. Owen, Owen; and C. T. Bundy, Eau 
Claire. Following the meeting Mr. Alexander en- 
trained for Miami, Fla., where he will spend the 
remainder of the winter. 

Fred G. Steenberg, formerly secretary-treasurer 
of the O. C. Steenberg Co., Fond du Lac, Wis., 
accompanied by his wife, passed through Milwau- 
kee on Sunday, Feb. 22, enroute for New Orleans 
from where they will sail aboard the Paris Mena 
for the Canal Zone. The Steenbergs expect to 
stop over in Havana, Cuba, both going and re- 
turning, 

The Brooks & Ross Lumber Co., of Schofield, 
Wis., will complete its season’s cut of more than 
0,000,000 feet of logs in the next four weeks if 
present good weather continues. The woods force 
has been increased to more than 400 men. 

The Bekkedal Lumber Co., of Couderay, Wis., 
Which this season will finish its timber cutting 
on the Couderay Indian reservation, has begun 
operations at its sawmill in Couderay. 

A bill calling for ‘an appropriation of $300,000 
Pig of the tribal funds of the Menominee Indians 
e build a new sawmill at Neopit, Wis., to replace 
€ one destroyed by fire October 5, has been 
ntroduced in the United States Senate. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Feb. 23.—Good weather has continued, but the 
lumber market has not responded. The attitude 
of the retailers, who are making their inquiries 
largely upon prices’ that prevailed last fall, is 
troubling the wholesalers, but not enough to cause 


them to vary their prices in the least. Some 
items are stronger than others, it is true. The 
three-day week-end, occasioned by Washington’s 


birthday, interrupted business to a certain extent. 
One surprise this morning was a slight weakness 
in No. 3 Idaho. A lot of lumber has arrived of 
late, however. C Selects in Idaho are scarce and 
prices are very firm. The hardwood market is not 
showing the least weakness. The industrial de- 
mand for hardwoods is especially good, and maple 
and oak flooring are also finding eager takers. 

A number of lumbermen attended the luncheon 
last Thursday at the Biltmore Ilotel of the New 
York Building Congress, when Sherman Rogers, 
formerly of the Outlook staff, was _ principal 


speaker. Stephen IF. Voorhess, president of the 
Congress, said that 95 percent of the men in the 
building trades want to play the game of life 
fairly. 


Elmer S. Anderson, of the Southeast Lumber & 
Export Co., nas just returned from the South. 

William W. Davis, of the Davis Lumber Co., 
Schenectady, spent several days in New York last 
week on a business trip. 

Henry C, Eckenroth, of F. Eckenroth & Sons, 
who is in the South on a business trip, has de- 
cided to extend his stay. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Feb. 24.—Seasonable quiet prevails throughout 
most departments of the New England market. 
In some lines there has been a tendency toward 
weaker prices, but this is largely offset by the 
very firm tone in some other woods. Retail 
dealers in and around Boston say they have been 
doing a very satisfactory winter business, par- 
ticularly during the last two weeks of phenomenal- 
ly mild, open weather. But they are not yet ready 
to begin buying in any substantial volume. Quo- 
tations on eastern spruce frames and random are 
practically unchanged. Northern and _ eastern 
boards are moving slowly, but prices remain steady. 
The eall for spruce lath lacks vim and some 
sellers are conceding. Shingles are very quiet, 
but while red cedars are firmly held the white 
cedar shingles are being offered at concessions. 
Those who are maintaining their quotations on 
southern pine flooring are not securing very much 
business. Southern roofers are in fair demand at 
steady prices. Idaho white pine is firm, No. 2 
common particularly so. There has been no es- 
sential change in the hardwood situation, but 
demand has been rather quiet the last two or 
three weeks. 

The Palmer & Parker Co. is featuring a line of 
laminated veneer woods, produced at its sawmill 
plant in the Charlestown district. Frank Sawyer, 
president, is enthusiastic about the prospects for 
the interior finish trade, especially the use of wood 
panelling in the medium and better class of resi- 
dences, as well as in office buildings and other 
structures. Mahogany is becoming very popular 
for this purpose. 

The Merrick Lumber Co. has lately been making 
a-rapid expansion of its yard at Easthampton, 
Mass. The company now has retail lumber yards 
in Easthampton, Northampton, Holyoke and West- 
field, Mass. 

The Dix Lumber Co., of Cambridge, managed 
by U. M. Carlton, secretary and treasurer of the 
Lumber Trade Club of Boston, has been making a 
specialty this year of redwood and western spruce 
clapboards. 


Underweights to Destination 


In deciding a case involving the rights to under- 
weights, an arbitration committee of the National- 
American Wholesale Lumber Association held that 
it is a clearly established custom of the fir trade, 
that the terms ‘“f.o.b. mill basis” include compen- 
sation to the seller for underweights to final des- 
tination. 

The facts presented in this case show that on 
Nov. 20, the seller offered a car of 1”x4” No. 2 
common fir at a price “mill basis,” which buyer 
accepted by wire. Acknowledgments and _ in- 
voices from the seller followed carrying the stip- 
ulation: “Underweights to mill as provided in 
West Coast terms of Oct. 1, 1921,” this notation 
being printed on the back of the documents. The 
car in question was diverted to the buyer before 
these papers were in his hands, and he claims to 
have bought f.o.b., and therefore argued that he 
was not liable for underweights. The arbitration 
committee, however, held that buyers generally are 
aware of this clearly established custom of the 
fir trade, that the f.o.b. mill basis includes under- 
weights to the seller. 





PORTLAND, ORE. 


AND THE COLUMBIA VALLEY 














Willapa Lumber Co. 
Fir 
Spruce 
Hemlock 


Our Specialty 
Vertical Grain Uppers 


Carefully dried—Well manufactured. 


Mills: = = RAYMOND, WASH. 
General Sales Office: PORTLAND, ORE. 


Chicago Representative 
L. H. Dodd Lumber Co., 514 Railway Exch. Bldg. 


Old 
Growth 











Commission Sal Wanted. 


Douglas Fir 


Rough and Surfaced Plank 
Timbers and 
Bridge Material 
Yard Stocks. 

Lumber 


P. S. McKenzie &™=.,, 


PORTLAND, ORE. 

















Gasco Building, 
Watch for the 


creenFir Tree Commission Salesmen Wanted. 




















H. J. ANDERSON 
LUMBER CO. 








PRODUCERS OF WESTERN 


POLES Fi PILING 


RAIL OR CARGO 


301-338 Northwestern 
Bank Building 


Red 
Cedar 


Portland, Ore. 
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AOTELS 
~~ All Lumbermen 


maketheir head- 
quarters at the 


Radisson 


Hotel 


MINNEAPOLIS 














OPENED 1910 





Three Beautiful Cafes 


Room Rates: 


mee With Running Water, 

$2.00 per day. 
With Toilet 

Z $2.75 per day. 

we, With Bath and Toilet, 

4 $3.00 and up. 





_ — 


MAKE your timber investments pay maximum 

returns. “Principles of Handling Wood- 
lands” by Henry Solon Graves tells how. $2.50, 
postpaid. American Lumberman, 431 So. Dear- 
born St., Chicago, Ill. 
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The ORIGINAL 


BESSLER 


Movable 
Stairway 


















All good features that make a 
movable stairway practical are in- 
cluded in the Bessler and all are 
patented. The Bessler is guaran- 
teed to give full satisfaction or 
money refunded. 


Write for details of our 
money making plan. 


The Bessler Movable Stairway Co. 


General Offices: 1903 E. Market St., Akron, O. 
New York Office: 220 E. 41st St. 











Builders’ Commercial Agency 
520 Chamber of Commerce Building, CHICAGO 


Arating guide to the contracting trade of 
Cook County and Cook County dealers. 


Telephone Main 4523 





Collections and Mechanics Liens 











Loose Leaf Tally Books 


TALLY SHEETS with WATER-PROOF LINES 
Sample Sheets, Price List and Catalog of 
Other Supplies will be sent on request 
FRANK R. BUCK & CO. 

2133 Kenilworth Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 











FT. SMITH LUMBER CO. 


PLAINVIEW, ARK. 
Manufacturers 


‘ations Leaf Yellow Pine 


LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 


Forwarding Agents. Marine Insurance 
New York, Produce Ex., 3 Great St., Helena, London, Eng. 
Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight 
contracts and effecting quickest dispatch from sea- 
board. We handle all classes of cargo and have 
Special Department handling Export Lumber Shipment. 























SAW MILLS. 
ENGINES oe 
SAW MILL MACHINERY .- 


Write for Catalog 


THE ENTERPRISE 
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Novo Equipment Gives Good Service 
The use of gasoline log skidders and loaders is 
expanding steadily, as many lumber operators have 


found that such equipment lowers skidding and 
loading costs. ‘The Novo gasoline log skidder, 


manufactured by the Novo Engine Co., of Lansing, 
Mich., is used quite extensively in northern, south- 
ern and southeastern logging operations, and the 
experiences of a number of concerns employing this 
equipment demonstrate its value. 

The Moore Lumber Co., of Kathleen, Ga., manu- 
facturer of shortleaf pine lumber and _ roofers, 
states that the Novo DIT double drum skidding 
hoist is giving good service. ‘‘We are using this 


rig only as a skidder and are pulling out any- 
where from 8,000 to 10,000 feet in ten hours,” 
says G. S. Washburne. “We can average that all 


right and have pulled out as much as 15,000 feet 
in eight hours. The motor uses on an average ten 
gallons of gasoline a day. We are pulling our 
logs anywhere from 300 to 800 feet through the 
swamp. We are also pulling in from the sides 
of the line 30 to 40 feet. We have been skidding 
in a very bad swamp, one with a lot of water and 
mud, and this outfit seems to be just the thing 
we need. We have used several kinds of skidders 


and have had varied experience in logging, and 
have found that this Novo rig is far ahead of 


anything that we have ever used.” 

The Lathrop Lumber Co., of Lathrop, Ala., owns 
and operates a Novo gasoline skidder and loader 
which bas been in continuous use since July, 1923. 
The accompanying illustration shows this outfit 


sued 
sack’ type, and states “We are well pleased 
with the machine, as it is doing all and more 
than we expected. We can load out a train of 


logs in one-fourth the time it 
with our steam loader.” 

Circular No. 269, issued by the Novo Engine Co., 
contains descriptive information and several in- 
stallation pictures of the Novo skidder and loader 
in action. Interested parties can secure a copy 
of this circular by addressing the company at 
Lansing, Mich. 


required loading 
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Catalog on Light Locomotives 

The American Locomotive Co, has recently is. 
sued catalog No. 10,051 illustrating and describing 
its line of light locomotives for domestic service, 
such as those best adapted to the work of con- 
tractors, rolling mills, industrial plants, mines, 
logging roads, plantations and others needing 
small independent motive power units. For service 
consisting mainly of short runs at low’ speeds, 
where ability to start and reverse quickly is of 
first importance, the entire weight should be car. 
ried on driving wheels, states the company. For 
Jonger runs at higher speeds, leading and trailing 
wheels are recommended to improve riding quali- 
ties, guide locomotives around curves, minimize 
derailments, and reduce flange wear. The designs 
illustrated were carefully prepared by competent 
engineers who have specialized on this class of 
locomotive design. 

The catalog contains sixty pages of interesting 


data on the different types of light locomotives 
built by the American Locomotive Co., ineluding 





Novo gasoline skidder and loader owned and operated by the Lathrop Lumber Co., Lathrop, Ala. 


mounted on a skid in connection with an ‘A” 
frame and boom and placed on a log car. A half 
hour’s work removes it to the ground so that it 
can be taken to the woods under its own power 


and used for skidding. The Hope Lumber Co., 
of Hope, Ark., has a Novo skidder and loader 


mounted on a similar rig. Recently it was neces- 
sary for the company to repair the log chain at 
the THlope mill and a considerable amount of water 
was let out of the pond in order to do the work. 
The Novo equipment was brought in from the 
woods and the logs which were tangled up in the 
pond were pulled out and loaded, the skidder and 
loader being used as a “back jammer” or sliding 
type loader. When used for such work one of the 


drums handles the loading line, which has two 
lifting speeds and loads, while the other drum, 


Which also has two speeds and loads, operates the 
cable to slide the outfit from car to car. 

James IL. Mayo, of Aurora, N. C., owns a Novo 
log skidder, which is doing splendid work, handling 
on a recent occasion a sweet 
28,000 pounds. The butt end of this log measured 
over 3 feet 6 inches. It was pulled out butt end 
first, which made it more difficult than pulling out 
the top first, but owing to the way the tree fell 
and the thicket it was almost impossible to hook 
the small end. 


The Scotland Lumber Co., of Ravenswood, La., 


uses its Novo log skidder as a loader of the “Get- 


gum log weighing 


the four-wheel tank, with and without separate 
tender; four-coupled with leading truck; four- 
coupled double end; six-wheel tank; six-wheel 


switching; ten-wheel; prairie locomotives for log: 
ging service, and many other types. On the first 
six pages of the catalog are shown pictures of the 
company’s plants, viz., Schenectady, N. Y.; Dun- 
kirk, N. Y.; Richmond, Va.; Montreal, Que.;: 
Paterson, N. J., and Chester, Pa. 

A copy of this new catalog on light locomotives 
can be obtained by interested parties by address- 


ing the American Locomotive Co., 30 Church 
Street, New York City. 


“Novo Power” January Features 


The January issue of ‘Novo Power,’’ a_pub- 
lication issued monthly by the Novo Engine Co., 
of Lansing, Mich., is devoted principally t0 
“Novo” road building equipment. In _ addition. 
there is an interesting article on page 6 relative 
to a demonstration of the ‘‘Novo’” log skidder be- 
fore fifty members of the North Carolina Pine As 
sociation. The demonstration occurred on a tim 
ber tract owned by the A. C. Tuxbury Lumber Co. 
of Charleston, S. C., and the party of lumbermen 
witnessed the ‘‘Novo” equipment skid sixteeD 
southern pine logs (300 to 500 board feet each) in 
25 minutes. The logs were 32 feet long and were 
skidded approximately 500 feet. 
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Latest Reports on Lumber Prices 












































sschan MICHIGAN HARDWOODS POPLAR 

ral in- Prices of Michigan hardwoods continue firm, on the basis of tl . ‘ P wer 

Sedition ng “a & asis of the following list f.o.b. mill points: Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 24.--The following are 

a copy a FAS Selects cen. prot —? —P , No. 1 No.2 No.3 aig wholesalers’ carlot prices, Cincinnati 

any at | BasSwooD— FAS Selects com. com. com. base: — soft texture” poplar, from Virginia 
/4 S10 1s $ OE EF § Ee be Oe tei ia) $115@120 West Virginia, Kentucky and ‘Tennessee, and 
6/4 80@ 35 Se fee wee 26@28 | 16/4 “130@135 $100@105 $ 90@ 95 $50@55 ..@.. yn Mississippi Valley poplar: 
1s 3/4 06 98 ace Ks, 55@ 7 3840 — shaun’ Maan 120@125 105@110 55@60 ..@.. Sorr Tex rurE— 
she 4 95@10 b@ ? Oa oe > ++ «-@.. § eka Of e = . 4/4 4&6 / 
00 Bs oy a a a 74 1030110 S00 3 bg 30 38@40 17@19 noes & select. - a 5 sitoaiz0 $115 @ 125 5 
cribing BIg. Ts 7 ; “» JU@ vo 75@ 3@45 19@3 Saps «& select. 80@ g at 
service ot im i eemee & betier 33036 13@15 a4 ee eee oe 4345 200022 No. 1 com. -.. SO 5a GR 10 10@ TS 
of con- 5/4 70@ 15 60@ 65 r+ 4 5% 3@28 20@22 10/4 Ra - @ 85@ 90 ib * 10 20@22 No. 2 com. A.. 38@ 40 42@ 45 45@ 48 
; i 0@ 7 f 5@ 50 30@32 21@23 / 125@130 110@115 95@100 @60 23@25 No. 2 com. B 26@ 28 "Sq : be 
mines, 6/4 75@ 80 65@ 70 50@ 55 35@:% 9a 5 12/4 135@140 120@12: ra 55@ sooo sit | 28@ 30 30@ 32 
reeding 3/4 85@ 90 75@ 80 60@ 65 io@ie 22024 | 14/4 1450150 130@135 118@120 80@6s ~-@. VARA ) 95 

service —v-<_ - - @4 | 16/4 160wi6s 145@150 130@135 60@6s :.@:. Saps & aon) Oe ? eee Poe 

speeds, hy + tH Bon tres 55@ 58 35@37 20@22 Harp Maple FLoorine Stock— Ne i cun..... sn a3 60 og r+} 

is of ot 1d0G128 100G108 10 Te 40@45 220024 a og a GS A ee No. 2 com. Al. 34@ 36 40@ 45 $0@ 45 

be car- $/4 125@130 105@110 80@ ae ry tr] =e 24 Pde Pose ee me ee 62@ 65 42@45 28@30 No. 2 com. B. 26@ 28 28@ 30 30@ 32 
For 10/4 130@135 110@115 90@ 95 50@55 :.@.. | 4/4 7 La : ; sing 

. P oF = . J ao Do ..@.. 4 T0@ 7 60@ 65 5 9 ‘ 

railing 12/4 135@140 115@120 _95@100 BOE oO , 5@ 90 165 45@ 50 28@31 20@22 

qual. | 1/4, 160@165 140@145 125«130 00005 --@-- | Bd 900.95 %3@ 80 G0@ 6> 38040 22024 POPLAR BEVEL SIDING 

ote Ft ELM— soMmes : D 65 38@ 2@24 oie : 
ialiie Hh 00 75 60@ 65 45@ 50 28@30 21@23 Exp Dutep Wire Mari I@ 80 40045 23 @24 Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 24.--The following are 
Signi 5 80@ 85 65@ 5 a: snus at > LE— 7 average wl ssalers’ car ee Se ys aaliestee te 
ipetent 6/4 850 90 15@ 40 80g 6S seas Fey te 4/4 120@1 ocsQhece 95@105 ..@.. @ base, atte gees poe : rit ae ane ere 
ass of g/4 100108 S3@.90 Ts@ 80 40045 a. | 6/4 150185 -@.-. 100@110 ..@.. N@:: nO Seat ve 
10/ 110@115 95@100 85 z o- oe 2o@ .--@... 100@110 .@. wate No. 1 No. 2 
sila o@ 1@ 90 50@55 ..@.. 8/4 185@145 --@... 110@120 .@ z ys 6” Clear Select eons, piniced 
rotives y Socorro aaa ae 
ining WISCONSIN HARDWOODS fe $800 Go 8at0 
Following are prices of hardwoods f.o.b. Wisconsin mill points: Louisville, Ky., Feb. 23.—Iemand for poplar 
re ; No. 1 No.2 No.8 ; : siding has been better and the market i & 
FAS Selects com. com com Sr ‘ No. 1 No: 2 No. 3 There was some price cutting re a — 
ASH— . 2 FAS Selects com. com. com. “hee. eetiiiin cannes eee = yh bear 
- ane — ’ Rock En) pitts . ‘ros tried to force business. 
5/4 Wieois $90@ 95 $ 63@ 67 $35@37 $21@22 a4 "aa 7h P FRINGES: R26 ROW TEINS ae smoothly. Quete- 
6/4 1200 138 100 W105 70@ 75 42@45 23@24 4/ ; Ln. (2 aS as 45@ 47 25@28 19@21 tions read: . é 
8/4 125130 105@110  75@ 80 48@50 23@24 — oe oe 53@ 55 28@32 20@22 ie dies ; 
_12@13 felts «sce 0 6r@5s on | (2 See .--e-.- Bee ora 20@22 | 6-inch ....$60 eS 
ale 2 its Se is . 10/4 “0@ 95 z a ae bi 4 70 brit ao 5-inch .... 58 "43 2 vas 
2 oe Seo Bee at Ie ‘S.. ae Gan o. | cco = a 18 
6/4 88@ 85 2@ 74 on 65 aa oe by. 36 Harp M. —_ E— niccinsallatinii - 
8/4 93@ 95 82@ 85 73@ 75 40042 .. ae Le 2@ 8 72@75 62@ 65 : as 
| bs . ‘ @42 ..@.. 6 fo 32@ 65 38@40 18@20 
4 2@116 90@ 95 538@ 55 33@35 216 8 : ‘ 26@ vs 78@ 80 8@45 21@23 ’ . .—Actual sales of clear short 
ry 117@120 95@100  62@ a eeeie ee wa Wikte110 ee 330 85 48@50 20@21 hardwood dimension were made f.o0.b. Chicago 
B/4 1220126 100105 G8@ 70 40m 242 | 12/4 1239125 10SQ110 1000105 6306 1a. this week at the following prices: 
oO o@ & 90 «+56 55 Os en — a . DY OO -@.. 
W/4 181@135 110@115 90@ 95 5006) ..@.. | “La esas 5 wae Paek Gm 
1/4 ...@...  ...@... 100@105 ..@.. ‘e.. 5/4 bo 33 58@ 62 40@ 44 2%5@28 20@22 BYx2¥ex19" Tac aadeted paid daahandeabahage $55.00 $50.00 
tT 1 ae 2 3 bob =e oe Be 
- @ 58@ 60 42@ 45 25@28 21@2: 8/4 102@105 86@ 90 75 35@ @23 | 2%x214x30” 22... o r : 
WA 78@ 80 Ge 70 S00 5 Boma 220% Bi 1020105 SSO 99 TSM 8) A5@50 B@ZS | BxENBOM 0.00 75.00 
@85 68@ 70 38@40 23@25 T= ‘ Chai = i as ‘ 
8/4 95@ ; 9 s9@ao 4/4 115@120 § 5 ) AF ; ; air stock 
10/4 L0G 115 980100 0@ 75 40@45 23@25 | 5/4 1200125 950100 68@ 40 3740 Bon | Lex and wider x 19”........... 55.00 55.00 
12/4 1150120 10010 900 95 so@e60 .1@.. | 8/4 1300135. 105@110 100 1% 3ios0 28004 | xk and wider x 19”......000L 60.00 60.00 
S09 38 BeOee O. | Sa Hoeise eels Oa taoee ses EWOOE S Messe cescees 65.00 65.00 
4 50@55 23@25 | 1x2%zx40" ..... eee e eee eee wees 70.00 70.00 
The following are f.o.b. mill prices on Wisconsin h ‘ ONSIN K 
No. 1 HeMLocK Boarps, S1S— ipa ieiiiitl 
rug ; 8° 10-14’ 16° en _— IHeEMLocK, No. 1, S1S1E—- 
x 4” $26.00@28.00 $27.00@29.00 $29.00@3 01 Kaan f Ai 8’ 10-14’ 16’ ‘ 

l. 1x 6” °8'50@30.50  29.50@31.5( $29.00@31.00 $31.50@33.50 $28.00@30.00 x 4” aa wa 6 18-20’ 22-24’ 

» 38.99@39. 29.50@31.50 31.00@33.00 — 33.50@35.5 ‘ By 2x 4” — $31.00@33.00 $30.00@32.00 $31.00@3% $4 36 ‘ 
METRY TINT MEER TREE RD tte, Siene aaene lcs Been pose SINT TRE T TT tte Mere TS ety? 

—" 1x10” 31.50@33.50  32.50@34.50 '00@36.00 36.50038.50  33.00@35.( 2x 8" =: 30.00 @32. 30.00@32.00  31.00@33.00 33.50@: pp ee toy 

on : 32.50@34.50  33.50@35.50  35.00@37.00 37.50@39.50 byes pepe cot fe re ear pps pape 33.00@35.00 35 00@ST. 00 37 n039.60 

: or mere 318 . + &e : - > . oF .UVUG Od. -00@35.00 34.00@: 9Q Fr vory 

om For imal ot bee Ge ng Oh RC OF TRS. 2; TNE SOK. 5, Monet 26. No. 3 hemlcol ‘ SLL COGESES =—TECUOERSS = SELEOENES 

§ : ( f : = 3 é i , o emlcok r ¥ 4 ¢ a ‘ ” . P = 

ee d 50 cents to prices of No. 1 boards. ko sisona. rough, 6’ and longer: 2x4” and wider, $17@19; 1x4” and 

yf the 

fn — SOUTHERN HARDWOODS HARD 

Que. ; t. Louis, Mo., Feb. 24.—Current quotations on southern hardwoods, f.o.b. St. Loui WwooD LOGS 

“ UuM— 4/4 5/4&6 ms “OD wt. re) - M hi 3 

otives ‘ /4 8/4 emphis, Tenn., Feb. 23.—Following < aver- 

1 »8S- oe red : 4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 age quotations on logs in Mem hi gps Seale 

dress FAS $ 388 QUARTERED Rev » OaK— in th emphis, and at points 

ence ng OTS @ 90 $ 88@ 90 $ 90@ 92 FAS $105 @110 n the Memphis territory, based on average di- 

com... 62 66@ 67 73@ 74 <n sieges $130@135 | mensions, 14-inch and 
No. 2 com. 36 +4 0. 1 com. 65 68 72 up in diameter, and 12- 
Pg ye 38@ 40 42@ 44 No. 2com..... 4@ 4 50g 63 STa00| nee 
A PLAIN WHIT ian. F.o.b. ca 
. is eater 60@ 61 61@ 62 62@ 63 FAS .. viiewue 85@ 86 10 Delivered Memenin 
e on a Jailed in 2 pen ote I1@ 8&6 108@110 118@120 Memphis territory 
pub- Bees :818 7 J 49@ 50 _ 

<<. ‘ No. 2 com 25@ 26 31@ 32 31 32 oa Sea e owas 58@ 59 64@ 65 68@ 70 Bespin Per M Per M 

. os tain red No. 2 com..... an 40 aa 40 42@ 44 a & white oak. $20. 00 to $32. 50 $24. 00 to $31. se 

ee Me GL 80@ 81 83 84 e O COM]... ee @ 26 24 26 eeoeeeeccesccce to 1.00 to 

ition, a ea ae 2 bap * Sound wormy.. te é @eoe@ Ben lwo * 37.00 to. 40.00 32:00 to. 36: 00 

at Ne joe... Bete SSS Bag Maw te oe EM os egies’ G2:00 20 30.00 17.00 to 31-09 

or be- lain sap: FAS . 9 ? : p to 50.00 35.00to 40.00 

e As- FAS ae 58@ 54 5ST@ 58 58@ 59 FAS... 83@ 84 98@100 108@110 Hickory (12” & up) 35.00 to 40.00 25.00 to 30.00 

tim- No. 1 com 35@ 36 41@ 42 46@ 47 sel 57 

sag Be .* 9@ 6 1@ 42 46@ 47 iy vakraceral a ave : 58 60@ 62 68@ 70 _Logs are classified by buyers h 

r Co, | 6 0.2com... 23@... 25@... 25@... No. 2 com..... 37@ 38 38@ 40 42@ 44 No. 1 and 2, and the foregoing pt Regen oe 4 > 

ae | orronwoop— ; PoPLAR— a to cover the average prices ail on 

xtee esseees 58@ 54 56@ 57 .. oe 95 — 

h) in | No. 1 com..... 38@ 39 42@ 44 |..@... Saps and sel... 68 18 ete es The di , 

a | 0. 2 com. 33@ 34 38@ 39 *.. cee = % eam 470 48 78@ 80 e difference in variation as between deliv- 
Quanrenep WHITE ae siticedal No.2 com. A.. 33@ 34 36@ 88 37 eS) re ee oe tee at ee 
| FAS scant tggg 228@228 185@140 150@155 No. 2 com. A.. 38@ 34 264 28 37@ 28 | het nber, “Oak, ash and hickory are drawn 

: » as re drawn 

: he 15@ 78 80@ 8 OFT MAPLE— from wider distances; while gum, popl 
aor wark i 5 » poplar and elm 
@ 90@ 95 Log run ...... 40@.. 60@ 65 70@ 75 pot a drawn into Memphis only from 
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“SOFT TEXTURE” SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


Cincinnatl, Ohio, Feb. 24.—Average wholesalers’ prices, carlots, Cincinnati base, on Virginia, West Virginia and Tennessee hardwoods today: 


4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 
QUARTERED WHITE OAK— 
WES 645 ewe $135@145 $145@155 $155@165 
Ce ee 105@110 110@115 115@120 
No. 1 com..... 85@ 90 90@ 95 95 © 100 
No. 2 com..... 45@ 50 54@ 59 55@ 60 
Sound wormy.. 43@ 45 52@ 57 55@ 60 
QUARTERED RED OAK— 
BAS ocicvccccPAQO@115.§ .s0@s0 -@ 
No. 1 com..... GO@ GS ...@... ««+-@... 
MO. 2 COM. ..s» 40@ 45 MD aNené, Ge eG bias. 
PLAIN WHITE AND RED OAk— 
Lk OER. $105 @108 $115@125 $130@140 
LE eer T0@ TH 80@ 85 85@ 90 
MO. 2: COM )..60<. 60@ 65 T@ 75 TO@ 75 
No. 2 com..... 40@ 45 45@ 47 45@ 49 
No. 8 com..... 22@ 24 25@ 28 25@ 28 
Sound wormy.. 43@ 48 55@ 60 55@ 60 
BASS WwooD— 
eo $ 75@ 80 $ 80@ 85 $ 80@ 85 
MO. 2-COM..0:6:0% 52@ 55 57@ 60 57@ 60 
No. 2 com..... 30@ 33 35@ 40 40@ 45 
CHESTNUT— 
SSS eee $105@110 $115@120 $125@130 
No. 1 com..... 5@ 70 T@ 75 75@ 8&0 
No. 3 com..... 20@ 21 21@ 22 21@ 22 
Sd. wormy and 7 e 
No. 2 com... 1@ 33 33@ 35 33 @ 35 
Sd. wormy and 
No. 1 com. & 
6 35@ 37 37T@ 39 39@ 40 
BircH— 
A eee oe $118@122 $122@125 $130@135 
No. 1 com. and 
) ARSE ee T0@ 75 T5@ 80 T5@ 80 
NO. 2 COM i..6s0 33@ 38 38@ 43 40@ 42 














Hickory— 4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 BEECH— 4/4 5/4&6/4  . 8/4 
eee 0+ Qn. $ 95@105 $ 95@105 BIRD 35 aa ciara ace $ =n 70 $ 70 75 $ T5@ 8 
NO. 2 COM. «205 -@. 65 70 65@ 70 No. 1 com 42@ 45 47@ 50 47@ 50 
NO, 2 COM. .<.. a 35@ 40 35 40 No. 2 com:..... 27@ 30 30@ 33 33@ 35 

MAPLE— 4/4 5 /4&6/4 S/4 10&12/4 16/4 
RULED F s'atarien bias pScle!e ante eta brosarei esta $ 85 90 $ 90@ 95 $ 95@100 $110@115 oe 
Pt i centksscwess consnes 55@ 60 70@ 75 75@ 80@ 85 a ee 
he Re asincs ho ¥5 das xoteees 38@ 43 40@ 45 43@ 48 48@ 53 . =e 

Waite ASH— : se a 

er OST eee rr $ 95@100 $110@115 $115@120 $125@130 $155 @ 160 

So tumaelea.. 708 55@ 60 70@ 75 @ 8 80 100@105 95 100 
Pe COU. vores se ashes naires 30@ 35 35@ 40 40@ 45 45@ 50 5O@ 55 
Cincinnati, Feb. 24.—-Average wholesalers’ prices, carlots, Mississippi Valley woods, Cincinnati 

GUM— 4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 CorvronWoop— 4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 

Qtrd. red : . FAS, 6” & wdr.$ 52@ 55 $ 55@ 58 ...@... 
FAS .......$ 83@ 88 $ 85@ 90 $ 90@ 95 No. 1 com..... 5 OG 44 44@ 46 ...@... 
No. 1 com... 55@ 60 62@ 67 65@ 70 No. 2com..... 35@ 37 37@ 39 ...@!, 

Qtrd. red, sap no defect: i oad - ial 
eS ee 60 65 70 QUARTERED WHITE OAK 

ee \ com. .. 44 46 52 OAS sha: vinwiaw acs $120@125 gress $130 @ 135 
ee , ; , a ee 90@ 95 95@ 105 
A gg eo 86S S88 82) No.1 com::.:: 70@ 75 75a 80 80@ 8 
No. 1 com... 52@ 57 57T@ 62 60@ 65 No. 2 com 40@ 45 45@ 50 5O0@Q@ 55 

Sap: No. 2 com..... ) : 
sxpas., 13-17” GO@ 6S ..:@... By eae QUARTERED Rep OaK— 

Plain FAS 6” ee ; " 

& wider... 55@ 58 i8@ 60 60@ 63 FAS .........$110@115_.. -@...  «. -@--. 
No. 1 com... ssa 40 41@ 43 43@ 45 No. I com..... > i i Sr coe 
No. 2 com... 23@ 25 25 27 27@ 29 No. 2 Com... .. eC. Se 7) eres” eee 

MAPLE— PLAIN WHITE AND RED OAK— 

Spot worms N. re 80@ 85 $100@110 $110@115 
D., log run. .$ 43 $ 55 $ 60 Selects ....... . 60@ 65 65@ 10@ 75 

Sorr ELM 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 No. 1 com..... 50 55 55@ bo 60@ 65 | 
PINS ea orcs $70 $70 $75 NO; 2: COM... 35@ 38 40 45 45@ 50 | 
No. 8 COM. 4.6 0s 48 50 50 60 No. 3 com..... Be 22 22@ 25 25@ 30 
No; 2 GOM., .<0.<o:s 25 ae 27 27 Sound wormy.. 33 35 38@ 43 43@ 48 








HARDWOOD FLOORING 


Sales by Michigan and Wisconsin flooring mills 
of maple and birch flooring, D&M, as reported 
to the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, averaged as follows, f.o.b. cars flooring 





mill basis, during the week ended Feb. 21: 
MAPLE 
Clear No. 1 Factory 
DORA e 6 oindusaudae $79.02 $62.60 $30.10 
ee op wade eureen 92.00 ne cine ase 
Perret ates. 96.37 78.30 43.52 
Sx brakes ssbeec 80.58 49.91 
er to PARR Wane’ 90.75 mS 
scien gama soe wee 84.( 01 
uxt” eer oe 64.01 45.23 
ee ere 62.25 ihetave 
ieteas H— 
45x21” ee $2.65 69.77 
ee cimenneiensies ae 49.70 
The following are average carload prices, Mem- 


phis base, 
Keb. 14, 
facturers’ 


for oak flooring during the week ended 
as reported by the Oak Flooring Manu- 
Association : 

— 18x24” 3 


BA x114,” 3 yl 


Cie GbG. WHE... Gia s $1: 36.63 3 $102. 00 $105.: 3: 
Clr. qtd. red. - $107. RD! PRBS O Gigli c.)) atalerore 
Hel. gtd. wET....  s00ss 8384 sieesicte. Mature 
Cir; pln. wht....: 8702 98.19 61.15 68.41 
Cie. pin. fred...: 67.74 86.21 59.26 61.13 
Sel. pln. wht.... 64.29 81.98 48.37 50.92 
Sel. pln. red.... 61.48 79.48 52.34 50.37 
No. 1 common... 47.02 55.28 28.58 30.44 
No. 2 common... ..... BEE hones ct wheels 
x 1 yy, ” Y, x2” fsX1 Y/, ” x2” 
ASR VEN VTA ws nis'.d cera BoA sai ok. ea Anoes $126.25 
— pin. wht....$ 83.06 $ 85.60 $ 75.65 9.49 
r. pin. red .. 79.07 74.67 ne 
Rel Pin. Wht. ..5. sss. 76.33 67.40 65.74 
Sel. pln. red.... 71.00 MMS. Marcie ts~ - Moctecsis 
No. 1 common... ..... cl ere 9.34 





OAK FLOORING STRIPS 


Chicago, Feb. 24.—The following are carload 


prices, f.o.b. Chicago, on ,§;x2-inch square edge 

oak strips, weight estimated at 1,250 pounds a 
thousand feet: 

— White—— ——Red— - 

Qtrd. Plain Qtrd. Plain 

ES ee $134.00 $87.00 $116.00 $84.00 

Sap clear ....... 0 airs ers ame eee 

Select ‘ . 98.00 77.00 98.00 72.00 

No. 1 

RO ies cin viowgncehku Deuce woe eb eeeane $49.00 





BLACK WALNUT 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 24.—The following are 
today’s prices on American black walnut, f.o.b. 
Cincinnati: 

FAS, 4/4, $215; 5/4, $225; 6/4, $230; 8/4, $240. 

Select, 4/4, $150; 5/4, $155@160; 6/4, $160@165; 


ve $170 

No. 1, 4/4, $105@107.50; 5/4, $115@117.50; 6/4, 
ba 3 8/4, $130@ 132.50. 

No. 2, 4/4, $50; 5/4, $52.50@55; 6/4, $52.50@55; 


8/4, $57. s0@60 





CYPRESS 


The following are current f.o.b. Chicago prices 
on cypress: 
GULF COAST RED CYPRESS— 


New Grades 
Factory, Rough 


pce d 
Tank FAS lects Shop 

4/4 $118.50 srry 50 ; 6. 50 $51. 30 38 50 soe 60 

5/4. 123.5 113.50 86.50 63.50 36.50 34.50 

6/4. 126.50 116.50 89.50 66.50 36.50 34.50 

8/4. 135.25 124.25 97.25 74.50 85.25 35.26 
10/4. 141.25 180.25 103.26 80.25 ..... cecce 
12/4. 141.25 1380.25 103.25 80.25 ..... .... 
16/4. 146.25 185.25 108.25 85.25 ..... 47.60 


Boards, Rough 


No.1 No.2 No.3 
1x4 to 12”, random length..$55.60 $44.50 $36.50 
Finish, S2S, Random Lengths 


Clr.heart A B Cc D 
1x4 to 11”...$109.00 $104.00 $ 94.00 $84.00 $74.00 
1x2 to 11”, 


spec. wdths. 109.00 104.00 94.00 84.00 74.00 

12” .....+. 116.00 112.00 102.00 93.00 81.00 

For 6/4, add $5 to above prices; for 6/4, add 
$8; for 8/4, add $16; for 5/4 and 6/4 “‘D”’ grade, 
add $3; for 8/4, add $6. 


Bevel Siding 


B Cc D 
%4”x4, 6 or 6”, std. Igths.$49.25 $45.75 $41.75 $28.75 
Bungalow ane 


C&btr. 
4x8” from 1” stock......... $560 75 se 75 = 75 
%x8” from 1%” stock....... -25 62.25 0.25 
For 10-inch, add $5. 
Lath 
No.1 No. 2 
Nh anode hiss caw eaions SaGeelane .-$9.25 $8.25 
RED CYPRESS— 
Old Grades 
Factory, Rough 
No. 1 No. 1 No. 2 
FAS Selects shop common common 
4/4....$100.00 $ 90.00 $ 55.00 $50.00 $40.00 
5/4.... 105.00 95.00 70.00 50.0 40.00 
6/4. 107.00 95.00 70.00 50.00 40.00 
8/4. 110.00 100.00 80.00 50.00 40.00 
10/4.... 185.00 120.00 i or ann 
12/4.... 185.00 120.00 OB00 sk sssine <“ 
16/4..-. 145.00 180:00 200:00 3 ..5.. sees 
Boards, Rough 
No. 1 com. No. 2 com. Peck 
amt. aD Ce” ceikicscee $53.50 er 
phos sess easen es 000 OU00 52.00 avec 
” edith ee ee rare ae ae $28.50 
YELLOW CYPRESS— 
Factory, Rough 
No.1 No.1 No. 2 
FAS Selects shop common common 
i Se $90.00 $69.00 $44.00 = - a 9 . 
BYE ea 100.00 74.00 56.00 
ee 100.00 74.00 56.00 rh 00 36 00 
i 105.00 79.00 66.00 42.00 37.00 
Boards, Rough 
Selects No. 1 am . No. 2 com. Peck 
LS eer $75.00 $44.00 $37.00 $33.00 
MG ise sroeece 75.00 44.00 37.00 32.00 
Ss | ll re epee 77.00 44.00 38.00 32.00 
Ele: Seach aan 85.00 54.00 41.00 33.00 
a” WARGO: Gives ieee § Geese “aceon 29.00 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 24.—The following are 
average wholesalers’ carlot prices today f.o.b 
Cincinnati: 

RED CYPRESS— 
Rules of March 18, 1922 


Factory— Selects, rough Shop 
i ESE ne mea Cee ee ee ee 25 $49.25 
MISE era Colcua aa oi ROTORS el eaLbES RIA a STR MES 84.25 61.25 
Ni aisle tere nis catea eters ois ails ork ae 87.25 64.25 
Be Nios Gore arate IRE amare 95.00 72.00 
Common, Rough— No. 1 com. No. 2 com 
: he random ‘widtne and lengths. $53.25 $42.25 
Finish, S1S or S2S— 

Clear 

Heart A B ce D 
PRETO Te”. dead $107.50 $102.50 $92.50 $82.50 $72.50 


For 5/4, add $5; 6/4, add $8; 8/4, 
YELLOW CYPRESS— 


add $15.50. 


Factory Rough— No. 1 tand. widths 
FAS Sel. Shop No.1 No.2 
he SOE 75@85 $60@65 $37@42 $33 $25 
5@6/4..... 80@90 T0@T5 52@5s8 38 21 
ie Ee 90@95 80@85 57@62 41 30 
Boards— No. 1 com. No. 2 com 
RRR A a vie rae, a oie lens animated $40.00 $33.00 
Pe REIN oes cclg aves grave aeeconeeale 47.00 30.00 


St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 24.—The following are cur- 
rent quotations on cypress, f.o.b. St. Louis: 


GULF COAST RED CYPRESS— 
New Grades 


Factory— cto 
Tank Selects Sho Box 
UR yo ub Wis csgetnosioe $115.75 68.75 $48.7 $32.76 
ey Sisco ease 120.7 78.75 60.75 34.75 
DUM osiwie-wwiseeen ee 123.75 81.75 63.75 34.75 
See oe'es ABieee 94.00 71.50 33.50 
RE debe eisiaosie 136.75 102.75 ce 
A sa one aseruen - 186.75 102.75 tt ere 
BBY A cs ocsiacaisioisieave 141.75 107.75 SE25  xcivee 
Peck random 4/4”........ RersWre erase ie Pr 
a Rough— No. 1 No.2 No.3 
EREEO” crac encsiendcies -+-$52.75 $48.75 $31.75 
x2” shel gt clare sauech(svsusiacarstorg 59.75 48.75 $1.75 


Add $2 for specified lengths on common grades. 
Finish, $1S or S2S— 


ened 
1x4—10” . HOT 00 $102, 00 e. a2 00 $ ef oe $ A 00 
Me cclosie-we 4.00 110.00 00 9.00 
LD" (an 127.00 122.00 ie: 00 104.00 aioe 
TEAS” scence 137.00 132.00 122.00 115.00 ..... 
ae Bevel Siding— A B Cé&btr. 
DE hou te decsnweoege es . $74.75 $65.75 $63.25 
AE 566 (056.6 '6\0io:6-0 5685 Se bins: 79.7 70.25 68.25 
Bevel venir dill A B Cc D 
%x6” wire tinveieisiece .- $48.50 $45.00 $41.00 $28.00 
YELLOW CYPRESS— 
Factory— 0.1 No.1 No.2 
. FAS Select shop com com. 
Ce $ 78 $62 $40 $35 $28 
BEE. 6 sesecnes 80 710 55 39 $1 
ee 80 70 55 39 31 
2, ere 90 75 62 41 vs 
BORE: caninsieser 110 82 74 “é 
Boards— No. 1 com. No. 2 com. 1” ~~ 
BO \eiaigieisidievsla tie - $42.50 °$35. 00 eee 
MS, 066 es bcoine einioeis 42.5 $6.00 $= ..eoo- 
NE | eidiworelsierelace.60 43.50 87.00 = ceees 
OC erate 53.00 40.06 was. 
WOOK TRIS kececaaness sabes $23.00 
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8/4 Jacksonville, Fla., Feb. 24.—-Following is a recapitulation of f.o.’. mill prices in this territory during the two weeks ended Feb. 21: 
bE 80 Week ended— Feb. 21 Feb. 14 | Week ended— Feb. 21 Feb. 14 Week ended— Feb. 21 Feb. 14} Week ended— Feb. 21 Feb. 14 

50 
33@ 35 Flooring Siding Boards Ceiling 
lee ty 1x4 BEDSttER: 6. sescccee $50.03... 3ond, 1x6”— ; No. 1 common— $4 BARGE icc cece GAD ccc, 
om ie No. 1 com,........ 44.86 $45.05 NO. 2 ceeeeeeeeeeeees 30.33 30.50 1x 3 D4S rere ivacce OM No. 2 com......... 23.00 24.07 
‘@.! No. 2 Com......... 22.30 21.83 | Novelty, 1x6” TE 6 EMD scccccsavesccuce GOON 
‘ No. 3 COM.......-- 14.00 13.50 No. 1 40.00 50.00 2 gee + isan 56.75 | %x3% B&btr. ........ 44.00 40.00 
te CG” FING ince dece<tes ae 60.00 COM... eeeeseeee ’ ix 6 D4S 47.86 
55 @ 160 _ Bé&btr. CO ai 59.84 59.68 1 CO. a. 26.62 27.33 1210 70: Saeeeees : a 57.00 No. 1 com...... 34.72 35.63 
95109 No. 1 com., flat.... 48.44 51.14 No. 3 COM....-...6+5 wees 11.12 Cae iota 7 No. 2 com...... 19.67 19.66 
50@ 55 No. 2 com. flat.... 19.48 18.87 | Bevel— No. 2 common— No. 3 com...... 11.80 ...... 
iis No. 3 com. flat.... 11.50 13.12 ee 3.50 >: Teer eee 27.00 28.88 
1x6 No. 2 COM 6.6 e560 i. he 29.00 INO. & COM... ..e.00- 13.50  «. = : er jadaawedees 29.54 site Wex3% BGbtr. ........ 29.25 28.70 
sits EVO. S COM se cecccces mee Square edge, 14x6”— he 8 Shiplap’ er ee) 28°66 . No. 1 com 26.64 24.81 
po 8) ] 920H aang | 44.0 VWEEVIGAV «cere ecee OU tw eee 
oa Lath, Std. 40-Foot FEENEANEE acs ns cess a Se 1x10 D4S ......2.... 24.65 30.00 No. 2 com...... 15.33 15.05 

@...) No kiln dried............ 1.00 7 3 aes. >: ae 1x12 D4S «os. es eee 4.65 ..... 

‘@." NO.) STG ivevcccees 4.00 3.25 CR ee eat ge ee 9.00 No. 3 common— Roofers 

a. . A RAG OEM cadecsadeccws 19.00 19.91 

@. Pine Shingles Partition ‘Cade hvisie oe > teReapeieae RIGNGES CONN s6s6cs asec 29.00 

WTSUINGH 2 ouch ceieeecs ys 5 re 1x4 Bébetter .....<66.. SOOO cciecs 1x6 to 12 D468. .cccc ERG) cawaa 1x8 No. 2 com. Georgia .. 24.00 
30 @135 : 
00105 | 
+4. = The following f. 0. b. mill prices are taken from sales made during week ending Feb. 21 in sections named: 
04 5 
sles Bir- Hat- Kan- Bir- Hat- Kan- Bir- Hat- Kan 
‘Alex- ming- ties- sas Alex- ming- ties- sas Alex- ming- ties- sas 

@ andria, ham, burg, City, andria, ham, burg, City, andria, ham, burg, City, 
'@ eax Ia. Ala. Miss Mo. . Ala. Miss. Mo. La. Ala. Miss. Mo. 
@ te ; ieviaedl ba ld Fencing, S18 Timbers 

oer 1x3” EG poe RUOE Heeccens 75.00 87.50 79.29 No. 1, 3x4”, Other lgts..... 40.75 40.00 34.19 No. 1, Sq.E&S S4S, 20 
Pees eer ee rec 73.00 67.50 ae Pb an (, earn 38.50 we sete eet and under: 

Coe Me oer tare char era ee eae ceeee cooee 900.20 Other lIgts..... aes . 38. 40. OP ccaweeseadeuadeacudnes . 
10@115 FG b ee BOOP 2ié.avnns exe 58.75 55.21 54.08 Noe. 2 . all le mated: = 1a Res tg RES seeabe ees 9 2 Fag > 
VC 2 i) Sa aac <inue - wenea: "See MS cae de cnn sc ecwerns 19.06 20.25 20.00 19.11 DB 4 decd eacdawsageaandaad 839.87 
0M 65 No. 1 Eee 40.50 47.00 44.82 ..... 1x6” Seatiricce pcewune: 22.74 24.45 22.93 22.98 Wes icrscwstucastwaere 47.62 
5G 50 oe na : Wiener ee tes ir eee 20.98 ape! No. 3 (all, lengths) : teat WP 2 candice ed awe este aaa 56.55 
5@ 30 x4” EG Bapetter ..cceses 7 40 cre 31 a awewaw Were ee 15.00 stone 1 -50 3.96 Plaster Lath 
3 @ 4s D Re re a 50.00 ‘ia 1x6” I Pe Pee «eee 17.50 17.66 16.81 No Bo AE BN pL ae 3.85 4.25 3.91 

goes 5. Boards, $18 or 82s ee Ct er Samana aie 215 ..... 2.05 
ou. aap 06 2008 « No. 1, 1x 8”, Other Igts.... .. 46.00 32.14 36. 
fee as fees 46. 73 50.35 1x10”, 14 and 16’... 39.50 . sine cil (A <p Mii alll alates Material 
yf 92 39.72 37.65 40.35 Other Igts..... 37.00 37.29 Bio oe aa 
ng are Ts cn on camink 24.00 21.25 21.25 25.51 B&better, 9 and 18’...... 
r Hat NG hoo. seca ee ose TORY jancea) este 1x12", 14 and 16°... 48.00 22... ese ee 10 and 20° 
‘0.0, | iv6” No. 2. © MM... ..cc..- 36.00 : . ait oe om ae 90.00 47.78 52.51 12 and 14’ 
105: i, Oe) Meosis e veavece 28.00 22.75 ... No. 2 (all 10 to 20°): 16’ ..,.... 
ba 3 ¢ be eRe vie ie 23.00 rr a1 wanes ES O10 csc nvnn seoee 26.75 24.71 .«.... No. 1, 9 and 18’......... 
ot Ceiling a dh Oe  muewhasasnménre ps aaat oat aa Ps, Ce Be eaadeaw 
WEIOG occtwnancnenes S00 SERN Sie See BE iideccudcaades 

Shop x4" B&better ............ 37.50 ..... 34.76 | BP endt 31.16 24.39 25.46 31.87 13 and 14%. 22.225 

$49.25 A Brkicneaeinawsun . TERGE cscas N 2 : y ‘ 
dtd, Fn ote Cathal BR RSE ST > : No. 3 (all lengths): No. 2, Random .....s..e. 

61.25 5x4 B ~——-—7) Obscene cans 40.14 44.00 38.43 37.92 a He ee |) oe sale! 

64.95 Pace nuesweuwices ..--. 989.00 32.00 30.63 1 eens 18.50 ..... 19.29 18.27 Car Sills 

72.00 No. Di wetinevrianwvteave 21.00 20.00 ..... 21.56 OS Sana a Te 20.00 20.00 21.15 18.60 S48, Sq. E&S: Be 
4 om ¥% x4” Ba an 51.00 * 48-00 49.25 .<~ geal ape a _— 7:00 — a va 38 t . 40° Say 40.00 00 $2.18 
at 1) WOTTOP vec eeecees ol, eM > tgp No. 4, all widths and lengths ..... C08 wee ; : ace O BU ccees . 
42 De FER era 40.00 39.00 36.50 Shiplap Up to A a4 to 36° aren =. 4 ee ae 

p to * OS Oe aeuane eee 
ix & 6" tiiw 51.31 48.50 51.25 | No. 1, 1x 8”. 14 and 16’... 35.50 eines eon ta 48.00 
No. 1 seb a ee Other 1Ethsxs< —<cece 35.80 Sh te: 406.5; 40.00 deed 
$72.50 No. Sa Gener Geet 26.00 23 00 2750 1x10”, Other Igts.... 40.75 Up te 12° HS te Ge. sas. ee 37.00 . 
5.50. WIG NO, Dicwccsesstaecess veep “ees ay No. 2 (10 to 20’): ” . ser ones Stringers 
ING Secaecntouwca ie: 25.00 BURGE 5o5 esos 0'e us a8 5.13 25.50 24.27 25.2: No. 1 rough, 30 to 32° 65.00 
PR Siacoasnccsnews 4.64 23.58 24.42 25.91 | oy 3 90° pit ee BS came age : 
— %x6” B&better ...... " — gps 31.75 No. 3 - le ngths) ‘aii petal apolar — 
No, &x6"” B&better ..........8- A50G)0 228 8=— SMBS wesc creocces sete 19.31 18.1 
$25 rep Siding ilies eherare 19.38 19.50 19.28 CROSS TIES 

9" 

an 4 or 6” B&hetter.......... 6.6 ; Shortl Ti 

30 aaidin “ig eee = = 00 ee as a —e ee Pe vee cain St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 24.—The following cross 
2 com NG: De cnarecnces 80.50 27.50 26.01 29.95 | “ gy 7 cane 21.21 tie prices prevail, f.o.b. St. Louis: 

33.00 NO. 8... . scence . -. 15.00 MUN aayieeraian.vecse ines: 26.00 Untreated 

0.00 Finish 1 a aR eer ee 30.50 White Southern 
B&better rough 1” eS OR ea re 34.67 Oak Sap Pine 

e cur- SS eee 15.50 48.96 .... Dimension, S1S1E_ No. 5, 7x9”, 8’, 9-Inch face..... $1.50 $1.35 

° DS ee --- 40.00 .... No. 1, 2x 4”. 10° 30.00 No. 4, 7x8”, 8’, 8-inch face..... 1.45 1.20 
- ye 2 ae sialic un eeicidy 30°35 i> <a No. 3, 6x8”, 8’, 8-inch face..... 1.30 1.10 
Bee gaae Sept is Tata re akon a a on _ ree 32.05 36°93 33. No. 2, 6x7”, 8’, 7-inch face..... 1.20 95 
oF gal all bose tundeh ‘tore Oe BEOS 18 & WW. ., 35.16 29:75 35.64 | No. 1, 6x6”, 8’, 6-inch face..... 1.10 85 

Box EMME RG BO. o scenascces es 3 7 aeeere >. on 10% to 20 35.27 veeee genes Red oak and heart cypress ties, 15 cents less 

$32.75 5/4x6" Gente nee 57.00 ses 2x 6", ee vereeeceee on ba 26 20 Ped than white oak; sap cypress, 20 cents less than 

. 5/4x8” 30.00 51.25 yY ere eee ee Le 26.2% 12 
34.75 fate ae ino | ater es 27.10 28.69 | White oak. Switch Bridge 
34.75 Rain 67.00 69.50 51.63 18 20° 2.65. 31.50 23.00 27.00 31.50 Ties Plank 

“ye Sek ta 4 7, ela le ; ’ 0’ to 20° i re as awed 
$3.60 1M and 2x4 to 12"...... + GOI PO adeyaditeic oe — te rer $45.00 $44.00 
oe a 2 ae eens it 7 ec < GRE | RM OGIEY s wadweonuneuawces eae 42.00 40.00 
aaa B&hetter surfaced: ‘ahi aia ia i. & “OQ? eth 32.00 2 = aaae 
4.76 BOG t 0". . cs co caceccwee ee a ll ; - 5 & ys | rea eeeee —).50 de. 
— 1.00 53.00 30.00 49.66 2x10", Wr 556 aig 3882 RED CEDAR SHINGLES 

‘ ce" 5G 56.42 54.57 57. _ waenenrs ana 31.2 27.48 2. be 
$31.75 Rime wr tirtretereseseees Time Bae 8.00 eee Shee 39.00 25.97 33.60 Seattle, Wash., Feb. 21.—Eastern prices f.0.b. 
31.75 | 1x5 and 10”.. 65.81 71.00 63.25 64.24 18 & 20) ..-.- 34.50 ... 34.22 | mill are: 
ades. is... 65.41 71.38 70.50 69.33 — aa to 20 35.00 scan Per square Per M 

Le 10 2" eee eee eee 75.25 wae teers aia aa Goo ee 3500 ah 34.73 4 bunches 4 or 5 bunches 
™ B/4x8” ete erate cree Sh e650 2) 6697 ae aa = ne = First Grades, Standard Stock 
72.00 B/4xi" & 10” 73.50 63.50 ..... Play Nag aa ed: eo |. $2.04 $2.55 
79.00 at on dae’ we GROW Tree | Ne. 2) 9e-4", WOT oo scaenes 28.00 "Iti! a6'g9 | Extra stars, 5/2........... 212 2.6 

i 6 a 2 Pr ae aa 42°... 25.00 eee OE ee eee 2.24@2.28 zs0@2, 85 
Kai 6/4 & rr wet ‘ 74°50 ieee °766 |... 2325 29:03 | Perfects, 5/2 ........-.0e- 2.93 
So Citic ° °° ss 18 & 20’ 30.66 23.50. 25.10 29.27 WONG 2 occ cucdeaeaceeuas 2.59@2.63 385 3.60 
ry 0 a TT 41.50 44.75 10’ to 20° WRG cece inde Poerfections «.......6-cccsee 3.40@3.43  4.60@4.65 
re BM cnt ae versie es 45.12 47.00 iad Mecalem ge 0.75 21.84 First Grades, Rite-Grade Inspected Stock 
p ee ouaehangs sores Yanks au Se ae 1 i ae 66 i Extra stars, 6/2..........- 08 $2.60 
28.00 ee 5050 18 & 20’..... 9552 | Extra stars, 5/2........... .20 2.75 
— Banh ee or) 10’ to 20’ 28.00 csoca, | WRMUNGCICANS ~. occa ccnecee 2.44@2.48  3.05@3.10 

; “ rT SEP I aca dors ed ne 24.15 Perego, GLE cdvaceoewasas 7 ; 
No. 2 Rat ; Casing and Base Re oe awieseues S500 SAO ain: SRE | WINONA oy cc cecusacwenuces 2.66@2.70  3.65@3.70 
C008 and 6” 5.50 62.00 57.73 ee peta maa an Perfections ........<cccces 43 4.65 
* & and 10” cocece ae vi. 72.48 edicedieehae iene cate ate Second Grades, Standard Stock 
31 Byrkit Lath 16et ea scnas aap ..... 28.19 | Common stars, 6/2........ $0.88@1.00 $1.10@1.25 
32 BOIL HO cs cp tcar ha aerate ern 13.98 Ce Caer ware: sceue Ee Common stars, 5/2........ .92@1.08 1.15@1.35 
on 1 ee Paceceenerar nr cr 15.31 DEIN TOO wai 24.25 23.56 23.73 Common clears .......++e- 1.40@1.48 1.75@1.85 
dom ie ors aa sa ae: a British Columbia Stock, Seattle Market 
“ te A sn 4 2 ee 95.07 24.88 Nhe dee Pao cc caream 12°00 14/68 Se COMMOIET cc ceccccnes¢ merece $3.40@3.55 
Txk” 9550 2x 6” 16 00 14 38 XXXXX (U. Ss. ) ee es $3.25 

3 verre ata = eee EGER 7275 5 ees 43°95 MONOD. a cctedntdndenaecas 3.60 4.95 
bak B&hetter: OT REA I : 15.40 ly tt rere reer errs 3.79 5.15 
00 Ee ee rere 62.56 eer --.-- 18.00 | XX 6/2 16” Sanam) .. wee eeeeee . 45@1.70 
. 1%, 1% & 2x4 & 6"... 7493 oat gh Ca). gaan TE28. 25.2. ee OFS 16° (Ge Sivacccccas 40 1.80 
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The following are current f.o.b. mill prices on Arkansas soft pine made during the week ended Feb. 20: Ss 
‘ . P sain see ‘ i 
Flooring Dimension—Dressed Ceiling and Partition | Fencing and Boards pee 
Edge grain 1x3” 1x4” No. 1 No. 2 1” 54” 34” 34” No. 1 No.2 No.3 
me . aps vig 12,44, 40, 18, 12,14, 10 18, Cle. Cle. Cle. Part. Ix 4” ....0.5+$80.00 «$20.00 $15.95 
s& better 15.4 pt OLDU 71.50 16 a) 16 20 q BAS ATF ix 6” .. . 36.50 3.25 9r 
we... Se kthedis 70.00 $28.00 $30.50 2x 4” $25.00 $27.00 B&better -$39.00 $42.00 $47.50 $5 re ~ 1x 3” ee 33.00 
sage rs : es Ps Ee deco 34.50 4. ee 42.25 oe 
G ' ee ae 5.50 27.25 2x 6” 22.25 25.00 No. 2 2) 50) So | reer 38. 90 1x4 
+). , 27 00 29.00 ox S” 23.50 20,20 i Ra a aa Pee ea ate Pele) sre 59.25 
wlvcniecy agama 27.75 99:75 2x10" «25.00 26.75 — 
B&better 57.00 52.00 29.00 31.00 2x12" 27.00 28.50 Finish—Dressed Casing and Race 
ID: 1 wes 15.50 42.00 7 : B&l tter “ace 1x4 
Beers . 26.00 26.25 S2S&CM—Shiplap “4” 3 . 1x4, 6. § 
BIE a vip eh veiisp eraraiin en eieneene $63.75 $54.00 1x5 10” i 1x¢ 
Lath Wo. td “No.8 Worse |) MeBiee 8! oo. oc tack cokes 69.25 55.06 a 
: SE, lr ee $36.50 $23.25 $17.25 RI, BU a, ba 0'sis oeeararns 70.75 58.00 Moldings 
No.1 No. 2 ae 34.00 25.75 19.00 14, 1% ie eo ne | 15%” and under. .25 percent discount: F 
x1% R” tiers bien $4.35 $2.45 “is |, | agen ee i eee wae 25.75 19.00 | 1%, 114, a eo, 20,92". TEBO acces 1%” and over...19 percent discount Ne 
1x 
NORTH CAROLINA PINE ws 
Norfolk, Va., Feb. 23.--The following prices for North Carolina pine have been obtained f.o.b. Norfolk: | %8 
Edge, rough No. 2 & better No. 3 30x Cull & red heart No. 2 & better 1 
52.50@55 3.50035, 1.006 26.50 $21.50@22.5 : indie oles ' ‘ ie caetihas gaa eel 
-) Peete oe Eas re oe or OOM 26.50 $21.50@22.50 | Lath, No. 1.$ 5.50@ 5.75 Roofers, 6”.$28.50@29.50  D4S, 6”. $56,000@64.05 | 
OE cows va lL)! 61100@64.00 — 4100@43.00 ms oe No. (2. ,3.50@ 4.00 8” > 29.50@30.50 8” 58.00@66.00 1N 
(aa 7" ""* 84°00@ 67.00  45.00@47.01 a s+ esses | Factory, 2”. 30.00@34.00 10”. 30.50@31.50 10”. 60.007 68,00 
; $ arr ere ie Wve, 0. M41.Q9 oceee Decree a necele Ue 6b eee Sizes, 2”... 22.00@ 27.00 12”. 32.00@33.00 12”. 66.00@74.00 
tough 4/4 F . : f ” 
Re ca csasaanet 56.00@58.00 $9.00@41.00  28.00@29.00 24.00 25.00 Finished widths— No, 2 & better No. 3 No. 4 13 
9” Aw... tee eee. 58.00@60.00 42.00@44.00 29.00 30.00 25.00@ 26.00 Flooring x2% and 3” rift.. $78.00 @ 82.00 1 : .. @. 13 
DP” cscuneceneesiedl 64.007 66.00 — 46.00@48.00 — 30.50@31.50 25.500 26.50 ‘aegis hs, 3 and BM. 4800087.00 $38. 004i. 00 $25.00@28.00 
Bark strips, Nos. 1 & 2.$34.00@35.00 Bark strip pz artition, WC TUNIN ge sa dior 50h ote%sianessl ace ers! sustons 31.00@32.00 = 24.50@25.5 15.00@16.50 93 
Box... 15.75@16.75 _ eS Ss eer $41.00 43.00 Bris naiescoemonanehaiuns 32.00034.00  25:50028.00 17-5006. 
Cull red cari aa awee as 10.50@11.50 PAVING EA. <anws, s tea Guiness pimers 49.00@58.00  39.00@45.90 26.00 29.00 4 
| 3 
NORTHERN PINE . ° 
Duluth, Minn., Feb. 24.—-Quotations on all items of northern pine are firm and unchanged. The outlook is for a gain in carlot shipments early 4 
in March. Prices f.o.b. Duluth follow: 6 
COMMON, Boarps, Rover FENCING, RouGH 9 
6’ 8’ 10’ 12’ 14&16' 18’ 20° 6’ 8’ 10,12814’ 16’ 18&20' } 
NO. 1B? oc onic ene $57.00 $62.00 $62.00 $62.00 $65.00 $65.00 Bi 5 Meare wo carey et $52.00 $55.00 $60.00 $62.00 $61.00 
LOD rs cee Sep 61.00 63.00 69.00 71.00 66.00 71.00 71.00 PRMD sv iacaiots. oa pretense ays 37.00 41.00 42.00 44.00 44.00 
| eee, a, 68.00 75.00 75.00 70.00 75.00 75.00 EMIS hai-o)o ae ros. ost akan 26.00 28.00 29.00 30.00 30.00 
PAD; ear Oe weuadces . 38.00 40.00 47.00 49.00 47.00 53.00 55.00 5 EM Bs Grasso seek aE 50.00 53.00 55.00 61.00 63.00 
BI sick: scarica . 41.00 43.00 50.00 50.00 47.00 53.00 55.00 BOND aetisrsconpas igre ce a else cca 32.00 38.00 39.00 45.00 47.00 f 
(+ eee 48.00 57.00 57.00 52.00 60.00 63.00 BND Bie scare adietenesinhae 27.00 27.00 29.00 369.00 29,00 
PE Bele esse anon 29.00 31.00 33.06 32.00 33.06 33. 33.06 m ; i : 
No 10”... 39:00 ge 33.60 oF OD Spe oreo ape No. 4, 6-foot and longer, mixed widths, 4”, $24; 6”, $29. 
[i RR I re > 31.00 32.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 5” fencing same as 6”, ! 
For all white pine, Nos. 1 and 2, add $1. All white pine, Nos. 1 and 2, add $1. 
Boards, 6 to 20’, 8, 10 3 12”, No. 4, $31; No. 5, $22. $1 or 2S, add 75 cents; S1S1E, add $1. 
For $1 or 28, add 75 cents; S1S1K, ‘add $1; for resawed, add $1. é bee Bin ene Mate colll en esl tan : id $2 
Drop siding, grooved roofing and O. G. shiplap, 8’ and up, add $1.50. Flooring, %- and %-inch ceiling, or beveled we ubing, add $2. 
Shiplap and D&M, 8’ and up, add $1.25. Drop siding or partition, add $1.50. 
No. 1 PIECE Strurr, S1S1E— Well tubing, D&M and beveled, add $2. 
6’ 8’ 10’ 12° 14’ 16’ 18’ 20’ nace ree ay sts 
ee. e $27.00 $29.00 $31.00 $31.00 $30.00 $32.00 $34.00 $34.00 SIDING, 4 AND 6”, 4 TO "7 ev y = 
CED ainisce 7.00 28.00 30.00 30.00 29.00 31.00 33.00 33.00 : . Fo ‘ ee sien 
a re 28:00 30,00 31.00 33.00 32.00 3200-3500 «35.00 3&better oe... c ewes. $40.00 $44.00 Ea... + 320.00 $22.00 
SS eee 32.00 33.00 35.00 37.00 35.00 34.00 87.00 87.00 | Corer eeee rete eee ee eee ft —— a. sore, C&better ... 3400 36.60 
2x12"... ... 33.00 34.00 36.00 38.00 36.00 35.00 38.00 38.00 | Do ---.eeeeeeeeeeeeeee 2 8.00 31.00 
2x14”...... 38.00 39.00 41.00 43.00 41.00 41.00 44.00 44.00 Seater cian DRY Sh OLIREE Misael eomerce TR Marner oo 
No. 2 piece stuff, $3 less than No. 1; pine, rough, deduct 75 cents; D&M ee — — ei ee ae pera - é — i ni oy 
or S48, add $3. Siding run to O. G., $2 a thousand extra; product of the strip as it grades. 
Minnesota larch, 2x4- and 2x6-inch, $3 under Norway pine. Beaded ceiling, %-inch, $1.50 more than same grade of siding. 
CALIFORNIA PINES [Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMANJ Spokane, Wash., Feb. 21.—T'he following prices 
San Francisco, Calif. Feb. 21.'The following | | — +. hy ss following are | @re effective at most Inland Empire mills: 
.O.b. mill, and f.o.b. Chicago shop, prices: eee “W oa 
ure average prices, Feb. 14 to 21, of California Poxposa OR WESTERN WHITH Pine, 16-Fr., INcH 
; i : 5; Boards, S2S No.1 No.2 No.3 No.4 No.5 
pines, f.o.b. mills, those on common being 1-inch No. 2 No. 3 M” ccseeescee@eee “SEGOO “S258 ccces caves 
ss tatcedir auton ty = com. com. Or Scenes o« Bicee =SCtUO -2EOO kes cones 
. RS sypee | 18 6 | etree rear Pear $34.00 $19.00 - eee = eke eed pe MS re 
. ; : : : Ey UO ROO. ec s'seeawis ari seed oan MG 35.00 21.00 <Soeieveleecn : Hae evens haere 
California Winite Pine eined Pine TRS} eRe a 29.00 21.00 | 12” 22.22.2222 49.00 31.00 2250 ere 
ov , € Oe 
Nos. 1 & 2 eclr..$ 91.50 (ommon— a ? wt Bia aes ; mae biel s sek eels Lege - og 4 and WOO case Sakae tah~s $18.00 $10.60 
COBRIRCE 6% sce 79.50 ee eee 50.00 ais” Gne wider, OEEO! sie sisis sie 4 ve age ) | WesTeRN PiInp SHop, S2S— 
DP BEECE  6.5.0:5.55: 60.50 NG: is croneae 30.75 a ae Factory 
y y -lear r Y ‘ 99 4 : 4 ’ 
No, 3 clear..... 62.75 rs eae 22-03 | 1x4” and wider.............0.0++++ $16.00 $ 9.00 Cc No.2 No.3 Com. 
Inch shop ...... 33.25 a aa ) ee & 6/4.. Sie 3 50 Ay 50 $28.50 $18.50 ..... 
No, 1 @hop......:... 55.50 No. 5 asst..... 10.25 Selects, S2S Saas nace 73.50 53.60 38.50 18.50 ..... 
No. 2 shop...... 33.00 No. 1 dimen.... 22.50 "Pactetora ee apie. ites © corer oa Ep ATR rnd a hk $26.25 
No. 3 shop...... 23.00 No. 2 dimen.... 18.75 ee me one oe btr.” tC NS Sepals gysipetec: calles > ies M Oot: 
Shop, stained... 22.25 Timbers ....... 24.50 6” and 8”, 10 to 20 ‘a ey < IDAHO WHITE PINE, 16-FootT— 
e . ” 1 Cem bh | | aay eee eee ee eee ee oe eee ° . ol. 
Panel, 4” ..... 81.50 Beveled siding— SER Ie PRES: 93.00 88.00 67.00 ” No.1 No.2 No.3 No.4 No.5 
B&better .... 39.25 | 1x13” and wider............. 98.00 93.00 72.00 | 4) -++++++++-$59.50 $44.00 $23.00 ..... reese 
sao susiitatiees cp, CREPE: 37.00 | 5/4, 6/4x4” & war., 10 to 20’ 96.00 91.00 74.00 | OF se+eeeeees 60.50 45.00 28.00 ..... 0 eee 
8/4 and Wider. ....0..6..0008 98.00 93.00 76.00 | 8% --seeeeee+ 58.50 40.00 27.00 ..... sense 
No. Le 2 clr. 100.25 White Fir DO”, wéccsestess COO AGO BROO cece ree 
CS BEIBCE. ows os. 87.75 Shop, S2S, f.o.b. Chicago ee os COO 42.00 25.60 cecce ctese 
D select ....... GRO ORS cores 51.00 2 ee WP GROCWIICD. kiccce. Seres <6 ¥00% $20.00 $10.60 
No. 3 clear..... 717.50 No. 3 com. & No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
Inch shop ...... 39°75 better ....... 20.75 oh I a ae ea $60.00 $45.00 $35.00 WHITE Fir, 6- TO 20-Foot, INco— 
No. 1 shop...... 64.75 No. 4 asst....... 14.75 | S/F -occcccccccccrsccccsccses 70.00 55.00 35.00 4” 6” 8&10” 12” 4” & war. 
No. 2 shop...... 38.25 No. 1 dimen.... 19.00 pee prices are for shipments of No. 3 and | No. 1 & Bos te <5 00 $28.00 $29.00 $30.00 ..... 
No. 3 shop...... 29-75 No. 2 dimen.... 16.25 better, shop. For straight cars of specified | No. 3...... 1.00 22.00 23.00 24.00 ..... 
Panel, - et $1.00 grades, add $5. INO) 4.0. a:04.0: Benassi, Selene ‘atcess! fates $17.00 | 
No. & 2 clr, Export f 
iy Sheree 86.75 Australian .... 86.0 | 
a 3 clr., std.. 61.25 ata WEST COAST LOGS | 
Sho te 36.25 . ‘ . | 
p, std 36.25 Box [Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] Everett, Wash., Feb. 21.—Log quotations fol- 
Douglas Fir ery? ee 91.00 Portland, Ore., Feb. 24.--Present log quota- | low: 
Cem ase 12-75 5/4 & 6/4a.w. 20.50 | tions are: Fir: Seattle, No. 1, $27; No. 2, $19; No. 3, $14. 
Com. 5/4 & th.. 2259 White fir ...... 22.00 Cedar: $15 to $17. Grays Harbor, No. 1, $28; No. 2, $20; No. 8, $14. 
Dimension ..... 16.75 Yellow fir: $24.50, $18.50 and $12.50. Cedar: Rafts of shingle logs only, $18 base; 
Lath io 25 cents added for each one percent of lumber 
es Mix. pine Red fir: $18, $17 and $16. logs. 
. = eee 5.25 Spruce: $32, $24 and $14. Hemlock: No. 2, $16; No. 3, $12. 
Miscellaneous .. 19.75 No. a eae 4.75 Hemlock: $12 to $18. Spruce: $1 higher than fir. 
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[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Seattle, Wash., Feb. 24.—The following prices 


paid for yard items, f.o.b. mill, were reported 
today: 
Pre- 
High Low vailing 
prices prices prices 
Vertical Grain Flooring 
tsa” Ne 2 CIORE ccc casas $49.00 $42.00 $45.00 
: NOe 1G cc eussekessunese eee 25.00 30.00 
Slash Grain ay ng 
1x4” No. 2 and better..... .00 30.00 30.00 
OE: kane neon ; 26. 00 24.00 24.00 
1x6” No and better..... 37. Oe -<iaeerx  sibecs 
INO: SO Sete oeeEs Dien 8 “che neces 
Stepping 
No. 2 clear and. better... COG  <.eccx anes 
Finish, No. 2 and Better 
eR AVR. OS oss cise on tae Bers 58.00 57.00 98.00 
Casing and base.......... 65.00 CEU <écen 
Ceiling 
5x4” No. 2 clr. & btr..... 29.00 27.00 29.00 
No. 2 a. «ive Sone 19.50 21.50 
7x4” No. 2 clr, & ‘ptr. ar 30.00 SRO -isiwan 
Drop Siding 
1x6” No. 2 clr. & btr.... 36.00 35.00 36.00 
NO. Oo CEG nck ieee SEO Seees ‘samme 
No. 1 Common Boards and Shiplap 
eh Se BOE as aw ics Gk 19.50 17.00 19.50 
TREE arpa tit ate ai eeehrees ZUG... asnas wae 
Dimension, No. 1 Common S4S 
mA” VS ONG 14" oo 3.6 es ices SOOO 16.00 17.50 
~ Plank and Small Timbers, No. 1 Common 
in ff. 12 tO 36" S&S. oc c03 -SeDO 19.00 21.50 
esis we CO Re Batiincss Se... seens.....anend 
Timbers, 32’ and Under, No. 1 Common 
CAN COMET Gg occa tessa R ee. wanes Aemuas 
Shop 
4/4 common, vertical grain, rough......... $25.00 
6/4 and 8/4 S2S, mixed grain: ....c0c ceases 35.50 
5/4 No. 0, S28, Kiln Gried, .6 ccc cenvccsicc cae 34.00 
10/4 and 12/4, vertical grain, rough green— 
INO: 2, WHE DOCCOR: ov. c0 sc ceeneenecencwekens 9.00 
Sorect Ane VCE? . 6; << hocseweewnes @<04a0e% 45.00 
WOM AM Rieti Miate. Seie ie Ciaiy (eb Ma a eS REE a 35.00 
OO OE Sarat igre cdaa wa dra edhe Raine hahaa de 20.00 
6/4 and 8/4 S28 
CIGREM. avewata ed «55050 es ae han en emonoamnes 44.00 
Somme tile WOElOR «5.6. 5.0 cock pacapekemewneae 38.00 
NEN an Se id trae pre eran ia wi dae Meee eee 1.00 
WRG ae ered ences aie oe Fe GeO Ee ee 
Regular accumulation, No. 1 vertical grain, 
$2S, kiln dried— 
PE oa ialaca Weg B plahor tomb x igh Sa Featai Ais ae eee ae oe 
OF4, GFE GG Bl Sik.ci ewan nce t¥eserciwuncs ee 
LP. Sica hve pie Mike lad we LIC eR a Ce Rae ee 37.00 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 


Portland, Ore., Feb. 24._-Fir prices today, car 
basis, f.o.b. mills, are as follows: 
Vertical Grain Flooring 
Wl ING, D CIORE sak on koe s ko cee den ew eenee 92.00 
INO OA CHOMEES coc t.e-ca e cae knee See ewe oe 47.00 
INO < CIGUE 65: Gand cep wedeasaweuwan news 30.00 
1x3 and 1144” No. % clear and better....... § 53.00 
INOs-6 CIOGE cc ci pose eentnareee A 35.00 
Slash Grain Flooring 
1x4” No, 2 clear and better ..iiscccicccsen 28.00 
EON: GMA: os. crore pra wah xidierara es ee ea aie 25.00 
1x6” No... 2 elear and better <6. ciacccccoscis 32.00 
ING AS CIO a cw decane daa eae seeteimacan 26.00 
Vertical Grain Stepping 
14% and 1%” No. 2 clear and better...... 64.00 
Finish 
No. 2 Glent Aid BeWGPics ciciccsocnccdemeie 53.00 
Ceiling 
x4” No. 2 clear and better <......-0<+.+: 22.08 
Nth: DP ON (occ r es wa beawoy connunece ees 18.00 
x4" No, 2 clear and Wetter «...6.cccceness Bacau 
ING Te CRO” Sak hhh whee eeR ne eure Re 24.00 
Drop Siding and Rustic 
me’ NO 2 Gn DEEP ..n2ciiwnieweusecwtas 31.00 
INGE: OCR con HOR He eR Peer en Exe we 23.00 
Boards 
BR ee eta ae rgrerarn row wea ee arerenreaccte Ret $16.00@ 18.50 
BOOS ee aac. 8 FSO Lb WEE GE ee RR a .00 
‘Dimension—2x4- Inch, S4S 
BuO, hy. ES ee TE. cs bee dees Rerewawnane 16.50 
PO Shan hee hs ENE os Eee ae 14.00 
Timbers 
LE | ata nPee PRPS rere Eee Tae ene Rem Teor 18.00 
One Gib BREE oe ee concede ew sea Racabne 19.00 
Miscellaneous items 
California, TANGOM 6.1... cecesseacsmsnnas 15.00 
Wit TRG RU cao et aes, cockidaineinnwneasncses 3.25 





CYPRESS SHINGLES & LATH 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 24.—The following are 
average wholesalers’ carlot prices today f.o.b. 
Cincinnati: 


Shingles 

Best Primes Economies 
Bi ater iS Svc ora stark Seacat $5.70 .20 re 
ee eae eer er 6.70 4.85 $3.90 
Be a ayatstterittes Marts wi Rhona sa Aiahats 6.95 5.45 4.30 
oh PE e cin he Waere warns 6.95 5.45 4,30 

Lath, 4-Foot, 2¢x1/2-Inch 

Uy a nee FX. 90 ‘ad 4; rere rrr rr ets. 7.90 





REDWOOD 


The following are the prevailing redwood 
prices f.o.b. Chicago (72-cent freight allowance): 
Bevel re. Yo-Inch, S1S1E 

ar. “B” 
3°-7° +e -20’ 3°-7’ 3° 220° 3’ -20’ 
MTEC CC es oo $30.25 $23.25 


Oe -wwawtewcene 29.25 5. 35.25 27.26 
6” oot llll 26:25 36.25 22.25 32.25 26.26 
—s oe, Rough or. S2s, 5” oe up, 8’ to 4 


$43.50 $57.50 $67 50 $58.50 $75.00 $73.00 $77.00 $81.50 
csc ae S2S or S4S 





46a 
l-inch— 3-4%” Bete 320> $4 5-7’ 8-20' 
37 ...+++-$50.00 $60.60 $78.50 $42. fo $52.60 $68.60 
4” ::.2222°60.50 60.50 84.50 52.50 74.50 
5” 1.1.11) 59:50 69.50 86.50 Sib Bieo 18.60 
6” [:..22) 52:50 62.50 84.50 44.50 54.50 74.50 
3 to 6”... 50.50 60.60 ..... 42.50 62.50 ..... 
8” ....... 69.50 74.50 86.50 64.50 69.50 78.50 
10” |....:) 80:50 85.50 88.50 75.50 80.50 80.50 
ee. 2:50 87.50 90.50 77.50 82.50 82.50 
os eet: emilee 


eeeees . $57. 50 $67.60 $85.60 $49.50 $59.60 $78.50 
50 67.50 91.50 5 


re cavecee 57. 7.5 -50 49.50 59.50 84.60 
5” ....... 66.50 76.50 93.50 63.50 73.50 90.50 
”  oeeeeee 59.50 69.50 91.50 51.50 61.50 84.50 

3 to 6”... 67.60 67.50 ..... 49.50 659.60 .... 
aa 81.50 81.50 93.50 76.50 76.50 90.50 
10” ....... 92.60 92.50 95.50 87.50 87.50 92.50 
12” ....... 94.50 94.50 97.50 89.50 89.50 94.50 
© CO Ie oc cecce conse SEGO 2 vecen SEO 


2-inch— 
| ee 4 $65.50 $86.50 $47.50 $57.50 $79.50 
4” ....... 55.50 65.60 92.50 47.50 50 8 
5” exexnae 
6” ....... 57.50 67.50 92.50 49.50 69.50 85.50 





3 to 6”... 55.50 66.50 ..... 47.60 57.50 ..... 
8” .. 74.50 79.50 94.56 71.60 76.50 91.50 
85.50 90.50 96.50 82.60 87.50 93.50 
87.50 92.50 98.50 84.50 89.50 95.60 
dstien. couds. GME acwee) cecae Gee 
a oo 9 [a 4 es 20-Foot 


sexe axe %x10 %x12 
Clear ‘ oon SABES $50.25 Fre 5 $66.75 sz: 15 $70.75 
“-_ 26 47.25 61.25 €4.75 66.75 68.75 


Wide Clear her Rough or 82S, Random, 8-20’ 
= 4” 


1” 1%-1%” 8” 5” 

1< ++ $112.60 $119.50 wut. ed oust. Po $131.00 $134.50 

Piece -60 124.50 9.5 
13”: ++ 122,60 129.50 13760 BT 00 141.00 144.50 
20”... 127.50 134.60 132.50 142.00 146.00 149.50 
22”... 132.50 139.50 137.50 147.00 151.00 154.50 
24”... 187.60 144.50 142.50 162.00 156.00 1659.5 
26”... 142.50 149.50 147.50 157.00 161.00 164.50 
28”... 147.60 154.50 152.50 162.00 166.00 169.50 


1 
30”... 162.60 159.60 157.50 167.00 171.00 174.50 
Add for 848, $2. Add foi specified lengths, $2 
Clear and Tank, Rough or 82S, 8 to 20’ 
Width— 6” 8” 10” 12” 6-12” 
Thickness— 
Ceteccccesscncvesssgaee S12 SIGS SI Sidi 
| viccsiscencscicecess Ee Eee ee 6 Ie 6 


WEST COAST SPRUCE 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 





Portland, Ore., Feb. 24.—The following are 
prices for mixed cars prevailing here today: 
POO EMES, 6 ve carces ds c455 ceekecamesedaaaee $78.00 

EGON PON oc sas cc crencae cave wkend 67.00 

PIOVEl BIGING, FANE cs ck ci ccwecussewewsecave SO 
1S, SEE ree mae eae 

WARREN oso. a od rd salam ada ea pneu n naa da wae ence a 5.00 
Wee GLOGS ccces ds xcadcaberedeen 30.00 
1 ONE ner a vee 

DS reece iWhnenea we Gaede eee 

Ge eae ea hac aware nateataka 38.00 

MS Nac RR e URAL K OH 41.00 

RE rere See heen eer 43.00 

Pic TROP. GU OON Saini cc oo kn ana keeseeet 19.00 





MAHOGANY 


New Orleans, La., Feb. 23.—The following de- 
livered prices per thousand feet on Honduras and 


Mexican mahegany, applicable on carlots only, are 

effective today, but subject to change without 

notice: No. 1 No. 2 

FAS Selects com. com, 

i) > sae, Sap e $115.50 87.50 
se BB400 ig kwens 139.00 105.00 
|. are SIS OG .cecin 162.00 122.50 
rere 245.00 $225.00 185.00 140.00 
UE ler 250.00 230.00 190.00 140.00 
Sk rere 250.00 230.00 190.00 140.00 
Sie vce uee 255.00 235.00 195.00 140.00 
1). ree i eG ok NOE Rr ee 
i. ee REMY. 600s! waka wees 

2. ae a weiwe,  acmaced 

FAS Shorts, 2- to 6-Ft. Long, 4 In. and Up Wide 
1) een a $ 94.00 2. ere $155.00 
eee SO OR rank wid 160.00 
Wee kee wares 151.00 TG” tecewcons 165.00 
QiGe” Kicemans 150.00 BOI! daeidincias 170.00 
DIAS wemeawns 153.00 REM xian dc ware 175.00 

Wormy 4/4 
FAS No. 1 com. Short N. O. com. 
$130 $110 $95 $175 


Figured is separated in 1-inch stock only, at the 
following additions to the above prices; FAS, $20; 
select, $15; No. 1 common, $10. 
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It saves fuel!!! 

It saves time. 

It saves quality. 

It saves customers. 

It goes into any kiln, old or new. 


If you use dry kilns now or plan 
new ones, look into this—start the 
year with progress—our circulars are 
free. Address us at 1529 McCarty 
St., Indianapolis. 


The 
STANDARD 
Dry Kiln Co. 
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Garland 


“Flexible” EIGHT WHEEL 


Wagons and Trailers 


for Team and Tractor Hauling 
Equipped with Solid Steel Axles 


| Guaranteed for One Year. 














The Only Eight Wheel Trailer 
Recommended by Tractor Manufacturers. 


Also Four Wheel Log Wagons, Self Loading 
Skidders, Lumber Buggies, Haul-off Gears, Etc. 


| 

| 

=~ | 
Ke) | 

| 

| 


Write tor Catalog “G”’. 


Garland Wagon Co. 








New Orleans, La., U. S. A. 








A new book by 
“*The 


Lumberman 
Poet’’ 


Come 


Home 


DOUGLAS MALLOCH 





“Pack your things” and “come on 
home” to “church and Mother and 
Home and Dad, the grassy road and 
the village school.” 


Make the acquaintance of Great- 
grandfather Green, Elder Jones, 
Private Hill, Pa and Ma, The New 
Preacher, Crazy Pete and others. 


They will bring a warmth to your 
heart, a smile to your lips, perhaps a 
tear to your eyes. They will tighten 
home ties, make life worth living. 


You will want “Come on Home” 
for yourself, and to send to the ab- 
sent. Postpaid, $2. Bound in blue 
cloth, 222 pages. Address: 


American Lumberman 
431 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 











Market Reports 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
ditions See Page 35 


SA AAAEBRAEBBAB: 


NORTHERN PINE 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y., Feb. 24.—De- 
mand continues to show greater strength. Prices 
hold steady. A fair assortment of stock is being 
maintained in wholesale yards through rail re- 
ceipts. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. 24.—Trade for 
northern pine wholesalers shows signs of open- 
ing up in the western Minnesota and Dakota 
territories. Mills have found difficulty in filling 
orders for mixed cars. Industries, including 
railroads and crate manufacturers, still are buy- 
ing in fair quantities. Prices have remained 
firm. 


NEW YORK, Feb. 23.—Shipments of northern 
pine just arrived are not sufficient to supply 
the actual needs of the market and wholesalers 
are endeavoring to replenish stocks. Some lum- 
ber that has been delayed in transit for many 
days is now coming through. Improvement in 
competitive items has been a factor in bringing 
northern pine forward to a good position. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Feb. 24.—Industrial buying 
is small and not up to the expectations of some 
wholesalers. Retailers are buying only as needed 
and many have stock enough to carry them 
along for a time. 


BOSTON, MASS., Feb. 24.—Northern pine de- 
mand is not brisk, but of well rounded propor- 
tions. Local stocks are moderate and prices 
well maintained. Recent scarcity of No. 2 com- 
mon Idaho has stimulated interest in white pine 
barnboards. Log run white pine, culls out, is 


$45. 
EASTERN SPRUCE 


NEW YORK, Feb. 23.—Prices continue firm 
and the supply of lumber very low. Wholesalers 
are still, as a general rule, unable to meet 
prices asked for at the mills, and while some 
manufacturing for American distribution is go- 
ing on it will not be sufficient to bring eastern 
spruce back into prominence as a competitive 
item here. 


BOSTON, MASS., Feb. 24.—The call for dimen- 
sion spruce continues quiet with prices easy. 
Manufacturers are getting enough orders for 
yard stock and frames to keep mills going. 
Builders are active and retailers must soon buy 
extensively. Quotations: Dimension, rail ship- 
ments, f. 0. b. Boston, 8- to 20-foot; 8-inch and 
under, $43@45; 9-inch, $44@46; 10-inch, $45@47; 
12-inch, $47@49. Provincial random, 2x3 to 2x7, 
$34@35; 2x8, $38@39; 2x10, $39@40. Covering 
boards, 5-inch and up, 8-foot and up, DIS, $34@ 
35; matched, clipped, 10- to 16-foot, $38@40. 
Furring, 1x2, $35@36. 


WHITE CEDAR 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. 24.—A good vol- 
ume of orders was received last week for posts 
and prices hold firm. Except for longer lengths, 
the pole business is improving. Independent 
telephone companies are liberal buyers of the 
shorter lengths. 


HARDWOODS 


CHICAGO, Feb. 25.—The hardwood market is 
dull, and southern woods especially seem weaker. 
Furniture and refrigerator makers report that 
though they have good order files, they are re- 
ceiving requests to hold up shipments, which 
has caused them to shut down on buying. Other 
consumers also are showing a more conservative 
attitude. Lower grades are still moving in fair 
volume to box and crating case makers and are 
relatively strong. 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y., Feb. 24.—In- 
creasing activities are reported by hardwood 
dealers. While industries have been taking the 
bulk of the stock purchased recently, the build- 
ing trade is beginning to come into the market. 
No changes in prices are reported. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., Feb. 24.—Business in south- 
ern hardwoods has been somewhat quiet during 
the last week. There has been a fair volume 
of stock moved, but a large part of it has 
been on previous business. Prices have been 
pretty firm, but there was a little weakening in 
sap gum and elm. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. 24.—Industrial 
users of hardwood are buying in small quantities. 


Supplies of dry lumber are short. Manufarc. 
turers do not hold out predictions for price re. 
ductions; in fact, northern hardwood prices hay¢ 
shown strength in the last week on some items 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., Feb. 23.—The hardwoog 
market seems a shade quieter, sap gum an4 
red oak being mentioned among items in legs 
active request. Prices seem to be holding their 
own and inquiry continues, buyers keeping jp 
close touch with the market even while limiting 
commitments rather closely to immediate needs 


NEW YORK, Feb. 23.—Hardwood inquiries 
continued brisk the last week. Industrial items 
are in especially heavy call and prices have 
stiffened on items in short supply. Maple and 


oak flooring prices hold firm. The most pro. | 


nounced scarcity is in chestnut. 
supplies of oak. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 24. — Hardwood 
business is improving. Prices have been fairly 
steady, though there has been some disposition 
to shade quotations to induce business. 


There are fair 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Feb. 24.—The hardwood 


trade is rather slow. Dealers say the last two | 


weeks have been quiet. Among the leading 


woods are gum and birch and there is a better | 
Gum prices | 


sale than formerly for magnolia. 
have shown a decline in the last few weeks and 
furniture factories are holding off. 


BOSTON, MASS., Feb. 24.—There has been 
some slackening in the call for hardwoods, but 


local sellers retain their confidence. There is a 
fair call for flooring, particularly oak. Quota- 
tions on flooring, 13/16x2%, clear: Beech and 


birch, $88@90; maple, $106.50@108.50; oak, white, 


plain, $104.50@111.50; selects, $90@93.75. Quo- 
tations, inch: 
No. 1 

FAS common 
PBN, WEG: sce ceis is cacend $105@115 $80@85 
SS eee ease 83@ 90 63 @68 
SOS yivaisresiien tee Delran sree enw 75@ 85 45 @55 
MS NOS isc spies mee exe 130@140 75 @85 
See) lh ea re 115@125 62@70 
MRMBENIEEC y cicls decease seems 115@123 80@85 
2 Se ae eras ears ees 100@110 57@67 
Oak, WHITE, PIA. .....0600sc SO@TIS severe 
Oak, white, quartered*...... 145@169 90&95 
OED fi cisin scearerabripie evel tesncees-s 110@118 §5@75 





*Higher prices, soft texture; lower, hard tex- 
ture. 


HOUSTON, TEX., Feb. 24.—While orders have 
not materially increased, some hardwood manu- 
facturers have raised prices on all items, White 
oak apd magnolia are leading all woods in de- 
mand. Red gum continues strong, and cypress 
is bringing a good price for the limited supply. 
Export business is good. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Feb. 24.—The hardwood 
market keeps up its activity, with most items 
in good demand, and prices generally firm, only 
sap gum and elm exhibiting any softness. Maple 
and oak flooring are in very good demand, and 
retailers are buying oak and gum finish. Some 
birch is being called for by millwork plants and 
cabinet makers. Some larger industrial con- 
sumers have been more conservative, but there 
has been a little wider demand among smaller 
consumers, 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, Feb. 23.—Demand for 
hardwoods holds up well. Buying by factories 
is the best feature, although more activity from 


retailers is also reported. Railroad inquiries 
are good. Oak prices at the Ohio River: 
No. 1 No. 2 No.3 
FAS com. com. com. 
Quaertered <..6s60% $155 $90 $55 
PPO). sve a ease 105 75 §3 $20 


BALTIMORE, MD., Feb. 23.—Hardwood trade 
is more active, and prices are strengthening. 
The run on sound wormy chestnut, which 
prompted sellers to ask materially higher prices, 
appears to have abated. The foreign market 
still shows increased absorptive capacity, with 
the outlook distinctly favorable. 


OMAHA, NEB., Feb. 23.—Hardwood trade is 
improving. There is a slight stiffening tendency 
on oak flooring due to scarcity of rough No. 1 
common oak. Maple flooring holds firm. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


CHICAGO, Feb. 25.—Very little business in 
Douglas fir is being transacted in this market. 
Prices remain rather weak, and retailers show 
no intention of buying before they have actual 
needs to fill. The building outlook is good, how- 
ever, and these needs will undoubtedly develop 
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fast within a short time. The weather here has 
been mild reeently, and if this continues it will 
undoubtedly stimulate outdoor work. 


BOSTON, MASS., Feb. 24.—Business in fir is 
quiet. Builders plan a lot of construction this 
spring. Transit and spot lumber is moving at 
easy prices, while quotations on future delivery 
are firm. Ordinary schedules of dressed fir di- 
mension are $34, ship’s tackle, Boston, while $36 
to $37 is quoted for March and April shipment; 
rough lumber is $1 higher. No. 1 common fir 
poards are $30 to $31, ship’s tackle, Boston. 


NEW YORK, Feb. 23.—A brisk movement of 
fr into the yards has caused a stiffening of 
prices, especially as arrivals from the Coast 
have not been as substantial as expected. Sev- 
eral good cargoes arrived last week and others 
are due immediately. The transit situation is 
greatly improved over a year ago. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Feb. 24.—Demand for fir 
is growing again, orders from the middle West 
showing a considerable gain in the last week, 
especially at points where prices and rates put 
fir under southern pine. Demand is covering 
the list very well, but upper grades are specified 
in many orders. Prices here still are somewhat 
off from those of a month ago. 





OMAHA, NEB., Feb. 23.—Fir is now moving 
better. Prices are firm, although a few mills 
show an indication of making slight concessions. 
General situation is looking up, and country 
dealers are about ready to place orders. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., Feb. 21.—While 
there was some falling off in the California de- 
mand for fir during the last few weeks there 
is now a stiffening in prices on commons. About 
$21 flat is being paid for random here. In 
uppers, narrow stuff has recovered after weak- 
ening somewhat, while wide widths remain un- 
changed. The San Francisco demand is encour- 
aging, with a good building program for 1925 
on both sides of the Bay. Stocks at local yards’ 
are large enough for present requirements and 
moderate shipments are coming in by water. 
Many mills in Oregon and Washington are cur- 
tailing production. 


CYPRESS 


CHICAGO, Feb. 25.—Very little retail business 
is reported by cypress distributers. Factory con- 
sumers, however, continue to buy fair quanti- 
ties. Greenhouse concerns are reported to be 
good buyers. Cypress prices have shown no 
reportable changes. Red is firm, but yellow 
continues to be a little weak. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., Feb. 24.—The situation in 
the cypress market remains virtually unchanged. 
Prices continue the same. In red cypress, de- 
mand is well maintained. Almost no yellow 
cypress is being sold at present. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Feb. 24.—Cypress de- 
mand shows little change here. Most orders 
received call for badly mixed cars and in some 
instances are hard to place because of mill con- 
ditions. Yellow cypress is a little softer than a 
week ago, but red cypress prices are held at 
former levels. Some inquiries are being re- 
ceived. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., Feb. 23.—Spot demand 
is reported a shade quieter, but there is an 
increased volume of inquiries. Prices rule un- 
changed and firm. Production is steady and 
trade comment optimistic. 


BOSTON, MASS., Feb. 24.—Cypress trade is 
dull. Some red cypress mills maintain lists 
firmly, but others appear willing to concede. 
Quotations on yellow cypress: 


FAS Selects Shop 
i OC OREO $90@ 98 $73@ 83 $53@63 
5/4 & 6/4....... 100@110 85@ 98 65@71 
i OTR er ee 105@121 92@101 75@85 
Li Lae Gee BRGG@ISE == kictdesixe —. canerere 


NEW YORK, Feb. 23.—Shipments by rail and 
a few by water were welcomed the last week 
by wholesalers, whose stocks, nevertheless, are 
holding up fairly well. Throughout the cypress 
market there is comment on the excellent grade 
of lumber coming forth. Prices hold firm and 
spot demand and inquiries are good. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 24.—Cypress busi- 
hess so far has been slow, though there is more 
inquiry. Conditions in the market warrant the 
expectation of a much better demand in March. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Feb. 24.—The cypress trade 
has been held back by bad weather in recent 
weeks, so that buying has been very largely for 


immediate needs only. Yard stocks have been 
depended on to a considerable extent for filling 
in requirements. Prices have shown no par- 
ticular change. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Feb. 24.—Demand for 
cypress last week was reported somewhat lighter, 
with country yards showing less_ interest. 
There are said to be some concessions in prices 
being offered to get business. 





BALTIMORE, MD., Feb. 23.—Cypres trade is 
more active. Inquiries are increasing, and mill 


prices are firm. 
HEMLOCK 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y., Feb. 24.—There 
is not as much buying for future delivery as 
dealers expected, but consumers are in the 
market for stock for immediate delivery more 


frequently. Heavy building operations are to 
be launched with the arrival of favorable 
weather. 


NEW YORK, Feb. 23.—Eastern and western 
hemlock is in good demand and prices firm. Re- 
tailers in many instances are holding off for 
concessions. Cargo shipments from the Pacific 
coast have been seasonal, while rail shipments 
from eastern points have been light. The transit 
situation is giving little concern. 

BUFFALO, N. Y., Feb. 24.—The hemlock trade 
is not active. Retail stocks are in many cases 
sufficient for present needs. Prices hold steady. 
Mills look for improved conditions soon and say 
there is little or no profit in present prices. 


BOSTON, MASS., Feb. 24.—The hemlock trade 
is quiet, and prices are barely steady. Direct 
mill shipments of western hemlock for March 
and April are $1 or $2 higher than prices for 
some transit lots. Eastern hemlock boards are 
moving slowly, but the price range continues to 
be $34 to $35 for clipped stock. Up to $32 is 
asked for random boards. 


WESTERN PINES 


CHICAGO, Feb. 25.—The western pine market 
is quiet, like that for most other woods. Sup- 
plies at the mills are limited and this serves to 
sustain the market. Nevertheless, Some mills 
are making offers at lower prices. Local dis- 


tributers feel confident of an improvement as 
soon as spring puts in an appearance. 


BOSTON, MASS., Feb. 24.—Scarcity of some 
grades and sizes of western pines in this market 
is maintaining the interest of buyers. A full 
carload of No. 2 common Idaho white pine is 
very difficult to obtain even at the firm prices 
quoted. Quotations on Idaho pine: 


No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
common common common 
BAO and dowet $76.00 @77.50 $61.50 $41.00@42.50 
EEO cacucaas 75.00@76.50 58.00 41.50@44.00 
BMG Saveeee 78.00@79.50 58.00 41.50@44.00 
ERIS aacccas 91.50@93.00 60.00 43.50@45.00 


NEW YORK, Feb. 23.—Most of the lumber 
that was delayed in transit by bad weather has 
arrived and a good movement has continued 
unbroken. Some shipments of the better grades 
of Idaho pine have been quickly disposed of and 
wholesalers are eager for more. Prices are very 
firm and continued heavy demand and inquiry 
indicate an upturn immediately. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Feb. 24.—Reports from the 
California pine region show that some severe 
rains have been encountered lately and a large 
part of the State has been suffering from floods. 
This has reduced the amount of dry lumber for 
shipment. Buying is on a limited scale. 

KANSAS CITY, MO., Feb. 24.—Demand for 
western pines holds up well, with a steady call 
from industrial consumers and some increase in 
demand from retailers. Prices are firm and on 
some items very strong, especially on Inland 
Empire stock. 


OMAHA, NEB., Feb. 23.—Western pine in- 
quiries are much more frequent and actual or- 
ders show a slight improvement over a week 
ago. No actual change in prices has occurred, 
although in some instances there has been a 
little indication of a slight falling off. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., Feb. 21.—Although 
there has been a little slackening in sales since 
Feb. 1, most mills have been making shipments 
right along and prices are pretty well main- 
tained on California white pine. Some mills are 
getting $49 or more for 6/4 No. 2 shop at the 
Mississippi River and stocks are low, while No. 
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‘THE LUMBER UNDERWRITERS 


with unquestioned ability to maintain an un- 

broken record of satisfactory payment of claims, 
offer Lumbermen 

Profit Participating Insurance 


With No Liability for Assessment. 


A. B. Banks & Company, Managers . 


FORDYCE, ARK. 


Western Office, 1421 Northwestern Bank Building, Portland, Oregon 


1 shop is scarce. 








A CLOCK 


Mail the coupon for 2 
boxes Great Eastern Car- 
bon Paper at $1.75 a box 
and} dozen Great Eastern 
Typewriter Ribbons 
at $4.00 for the '2 doz- 
en. Total amount 
of order $7.50. Clock in- 
cluded at no cost to you. 
Try the material 10 days 
and then decide if you 
want to keep it or re- 
turn it. 

You will like Great East- 
ern Quality and you 
will like this clock, 

Mail the coupon 
NOW. 


70 CHIPPEWA ST., 





FOR YOUR DESK 

















GREAT EASTERN RIBBON AND CARBON COMPANY 
BUFFALO, N. Y., U. s. A. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 
FOR YOUR CLOCK 


GREAT EASTERN RIBBON 
AND CARBON COMPANY 
70 Chippewa St., Buffalo,N.Y. 
Send the Desk Clock and 2 
Boxes Carbon Paper, 
at $1.75 each. 
Letter or legal size? 
Black, blue or purple? 
Check items desired 
¥4 DOZEN TYPEWRITER 
RIBBONS at $4.00 
Total ; $7.50 
For what typewriter? 





DESCRIPTION 
Runs 36 hours with 
one winding. 

Mahogany finished. 

Height 34 in. 

Length 53 in. 

Guaranteed re- 
liable and accurate. 


Made in U. S. A. 





CITY 
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Craig Mt. 
Quality 
just can’t fail to do business. 
the softness, light weight, brightness and good manu- 
facture of Craig Mountain Pine real sales building qual- 
You, too, will find them so. 


ities. 


Craig Mountain Lumber Co. 


E. H. Van Ostrand, Pres, 





R. D. Hunting Lumber Co., American Trust Bldg., Cedar Rapids, lowa 





Merit That Will Help 
You Build Trade 


Experience has demonstrated that quality is one of the 
greatest business builders known. The dealer who con- 
sistently offers his customers values such as are offered in 


PONDOSA PINE 


Other dealers have found 


Straight or mixed cars. 


WINCHESTER, IDAHO 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES: 
J. C. Lackey, 5832 McGee St., Kansas City, Mo. 
G. S. Patterson, Oconomowoc, Wis. 


Colorado Continental Lumber Co. 
Chamber of Commerce Bidg., Denver, Col. 
G. A. Jones, Lumber Exchange Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 









| 
H 


W. C. Geddes, V. Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 




















Capacity | 
100,000 
Feet 
Daily 


os 


Timbers, Dimension, Boards, 
Shed Stocks, Crating, Boxes 






































Quick 
Shipments 


in 
Straight 
or 
Mixed Cars 
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REDWOOD . 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Feb. 24.—Redwood de- 
mand is only fair. Some is being sold to 
industrials, but demand from this source jg 
rather disappointing. However, some retail 
orders are being received and inquiries are jn- 
creasing. Prices remain the same. 


BOSTON, MASS., Feb. 24.—Shop lumber jg 
moving better than yard items, according to 
sellers here, who say they do not expect retaj] 
dealers to come into the market to any great 
extent until well along in March. Prices look 
steady at recent adjustments. Prompt deliveries 
are being made from eastern storage points. 

NEW YORK, Feb. 23.—Demand holds up well 
for industrial items. Shipments have not been 
heavy and stocks that were large some weeks 
ago have been sapped to a considerable extent, 
Prices are firm and with an expected call from 
building agencies the market is expected to im- 
prove further. 





KANSAS CITY, MO., Feb. 24.—Mill repre- 
sentatives here report that the redwood market 
is very quiet. There is some inquiry, but it is 
not followed up very promptly. Prices on the 
commoner items tend to be soft. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., Feb. 21.—There 
is a moderate demand for redwood in California, 
and eastern sales are light. Mill stocks the first 
of the year were about 15 percent greater than 
Jan. 1, 1924, and about the same proportion still 
exists tain in the redwood region has slowed 
down logging somewhat, but production will take 
care of present needs. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


NEW YORK, Feb. 23.—The market holds very 
firm and arrivals are comparatively light. Many 
mills are unable to supply orders. Retail yards 
are short of stock, but are demanding conces- 
sions that are not forthcoming. Inquiries are 
numerous and substantial, but bids generally 
are below levels that wholesalers will consider. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Feb. 24.—The North Caro- 
lina pine market is firm, with practically no 
change in prices. Until retailers can dispose of a 
good share of the lumber they have on hand it is 
not likely that they will display much interest 
in the market. 


BOSTON. MASS., Feb. 24.—North Carolina 
pine demand is quiet and prices are about steady. 
Shop lumber is moving better than yard items. 
There is more call for roofers; for 8-inch air 
dried $34 is being obtained and no business at 
less than $33.50 is reported. The low range on 
shortleaf flooring, 1x4, is $79 for Bé&better rift, 
$59.50 for C rift and $59 for B&better flat. B&- 
better partition has lately sold down to $56.25. 
Rough edge, 4/4 under 12-ineh, is $61@63. 
BALTIMORE, MD., Feb. 23.—Weather favor- 
able for outdoor activities last week stimulated 
demand for North Carolina pine. Receipts by 
water increased, There is a stronger tendency 


to prices. 
SOUTHERN PINE 

CHICAGO, Feb. 25.—The southern pine mar- 
ket here is quiet. Retailers report a fairly good 
business, but most material is being bought for 
delivery only after ground has been broken for 
construction. The policy of the yards is to carry 
low stocks and to buy only as actually needed. 
A good deal of building is in prospect in this 
city, especially in the suburbs, which means 
that requirements, and consequently buying, 
will develop considerably larger volume as spring 
approaches. 





ST. LOUIS, MO., Feb. 24.—Mill shipment busi- 
ness in southern pine during the last week fell 
off considerably, though transits held up very 
well, especially in dimension. Shed items and 
1-inch common stock have been in light demand. 
The call for dimension is the feature of the 
market as a whole. Almost all items of No. 1 
common dimension are wanted. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Feb. 24.—Demand for 
southern pine has dropped off a little during the 
last week. Prices are held as firmly as ever 
and there is no apparent effort on the part of 
mill representatives to force business. Heavy 
timbers, however, are very active, most of the 
demand coming from retail sources and calling 
for longleaf No. 1. 


BOSTON, MASS., Feb. 24.—The southern pine 
trade is slack. Many retail yard buyers are 
holding off for better prices. Some _ longleaf 


flooring mills are more conciliatory, others hold 
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frm. ‘The highest prices for flooring are $88 for 
B&better rift, 1x4; $65 for C rift, and $63.50 for 
B&better flat. B&better partition is quiet and 
the high range is $60. There is a fair call for 
roofers at steady prices. 


NEW YORK, Feb. 23.— Good weather has 
prought an all-around improvement in the south- 
ern pine market and prices have held unvary- 
ingly, even though retailers are hesitating to 
pay present schedules. Flooring and roofers are 
exceptions to the general rule, however, and 
there is a substantial movement under way. 
Timbers are in good demand. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 24.—There is some- 
what better buying noted in southern pine. 
The weather has been more propitious and signs 
of an early spring have increased inquiries in 
puilding lumber. Prices have been steady. 





BUFFALO, N. Y., Feb. 24.—The southern pine 
demand has not begun to show much activity 
lately. Retailers are desirous of closing out 
much of the lumber they have on hand before 
buying more. Prices are strong and unchanged. 


HOUSTON, TEX., Feb. 24.—The volume of 
southern pine orders is slightly better than last 
week. Spring-like weather in Texas is expected 
to stimulate buying. Orders for yard stocks have 
shown some improvement lately. Export busi- 
ness is still good, but orders from railroads and 
oil fields are slow. 





KANSAS CITY, MO., Feb. 24.—There was a 
little more activity in southern pine last week. 
Inquiry is in a little larger volume from eastern 
and northern States. Prices still are a little off, 
mostly on the commoner items. Mill stocks are 
generally low. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., Feb. 23.—Reports in- 
dicate demand just about held its own for the 
week, with no featurable expansion noted in 
any direction Some local offices say they find 
orders a little easier to place. Mill order files 
are comfortably filled. Prices are well held. The 
export call is of fair proportions. Southern 
States demand is holding up exceptionally well. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


ST. LOUIS, MO., Feb. 24.—Prevailing shingle 
quotations are about $2.80 for clear and $2.50 
for stars, Pacific coast base. There is almost 
no activity in shingles. Lath are quoted at 
about $5.25 for No. 1, and $3.50 for No. 2, f.o.b. 
St. Louis. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Feb. 24.—The shingle 
market continues quiet, with a little softness in 
prices. Few inquiries are being received from 
agricultural districts, where some business had 
been expected this month. Lath demand is only 
fair, but prices are held at former levels. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. 24.—Shingle 
orders are scarce. The supply is light. Few 
transit cars are offered here. Clears sell at 
about $2.80 and stars 30 cents less. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., Feb. 23.—-Cypress 
shingle and lath market rules unchanged and 
featureless. Demand for lath suffices to prevent 
undue accumulation, and shingle assortments 
are being built up while taking care of a season- 
ably fair demand. Prices are unchanged. 


BOSTON, MASS., Feb. 24.—There has been 
no improvement in shingle demand. Most retail 
yards have enough for the present light con- 
sumption. White cedar producers are inclined 
to be rather conciliatory, with extras at $4.75 to 
$5.25, and clears, $4.25 to $4.75. Although $8 is 
regularly quoted on 1%-inch eastern spruce lath, 
there has been some business at 10 to 25 cents 
less. The range on 1%-inch is $7.25, but no 
actual business is reported recently,at more than 
$7. Western hemlock lath, ship’s tackle, Boston, 
are $7 to $7.25. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Feb. 24.—The shingle mar- 
ket is steady, with prices unchanged from a 
Week ago. Extra clears are $4.56, and stars 
$4.11. Business is quiet. Retailers are averse 
to buying ahead and many have shingles enough 
to last until more active building starts. 


HOUSTON, TEX., Feb. 24.—Shingles and lath 
are in much stronger demand than in several 
weeks. Clears are quoted at $2.75 and stars at 
$2.50. Lath are: $4 to $4.25 for No. 1; $2 to 
$2.25 for No. 2. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Feb. 24.—Retailers show 
little interest in shingles. Clears are quoted 
here at $2.80 and stars $2.45, with stars scarcer 
than clears. Demand for lath is mostly for 
southern pine, which are offered now at $4. 
There is some demand for western pine lath, 





—_——‘‘Buy a Moore and Get the Best”’ 

















Eastman-Gardiner Hardwood Company 


Laurel, Miss., again give evidence of their faith in 
Moore Kilns. Increased demand for their stock, 
dried the MOORE WAY, has made it necessary 
to install FOUR ADDITIONAL 


Moore Moist Air Kilns 


Ask to have representative call; no obligation. 


Moore Dry Kiln Company 


“KILN BUILDERS SINCE 1879” 
Jacksonville, Fla. 2 Fully Equipped Plants. ~ North Portland, Ore. 

















Speed Deliveries 


CUT COSTS 


THERE is no idle time in this lumber yard. Ten 
234-ton Fruehauf Semi-Trailers — with five Ford trucks 
—keep deliveries “on the go.” 


How many actual “haulage hours” do you get each day out of your 
present delivery system? Do you want more productive hauling? 


Write for Complete Information. 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 


10940 Harper Avenue, DETROIT, MICH. 
BRANCHES AND DISTRIBUTORS '"N ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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TIMBER PROPERTIES BOUGHT AND SOLD 





Appraisals Based on Experience 


As a national organization operating in every section of 
the United States, James D. Lacey & Company have an 
intimate knowledge of current conditions and technical 
developments in the lumber and pulp and paper industries. 


Our experience as forest engineers since 1880 enables us 
to prepare reliable timber estimates and appraisals and to 
carry on negotiations for either the purchase or sale of 
timber land. 


We invite correspondence from interested executives. 


Established 1880 


James D. LA C E Y & Co. 


Timber Land Factors 


332 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
626 Henry Building, Seattle 350 Madison Ave., New York 
Drummond Building, Montreal 


ESTIMATES — APPRAISALS — FINANCING 


. 























One Ross Carrier Handles 
Thirty-five to Forty Thousand Feet Daily 


Read what the Ross Carrier has done for the 
South Fork Lumber Co. Inc., Robe, Wash. 


“We handle the entire output of our mill, from thirty-five 
to forty thousand feet per day, all of which is transported 
to our car loading platform, which is located one-half mile 
from the mill, with one Ross Carrier. Part of this distance 
the Carrier travels across a cable suspension bridge about 
three hundred feet long.” 


Handles Entire 
Output of 
Mill i 





“The Ross Carrier is the only means of transportation we 
have at the mill. There is not a truck, horse or jitney on 
the premises. Since using the “Ross” we have been able 
to handle our output with seven less men than formerly and 
were able to dispense with two three-ton trucks.” 


Dispensed with 
7 Men and 
2 three-ton trucks —> 


The Best 
Equipment for 
any Mill ——————> 


“I believe one Ross Carrier will dispense with from six 
to ten men and eight to ten horses in most any mill yard 
where conditions are such as to permit of carrier operation.” 


Write for list of other lambermen who are using Ross Carriers; 
also for complete data on their costs. There’s no obligation. 


The Ross Carrier Co. 


Office and Plant 
Benton Harbor, :: :: 


MURRY JACOBS COMPANY 


69 Columbia Street, - - - - = - - Seattle 
249 Monadnock Building, - - San Francisco 


Michigan 546 Maison Blanche Annex, New Orleans, La. 




















and there are a good many orders for lath and 
siding in mixed cars. Siding demand is only 
fair, with prices unchanged. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, Feb. 23.—The shingle 
trade is rather steady although the volume of 
business is not large. Due to reduced receipts 
there is no accumulation of stocks. Country 
dealers are the best customers. Prices: Red 
cedar extra clears, $4.65 to $4.70; extra stars, 
$4 to $4.05. Other varieties are quiet. Lath de- 
mand is fair and prices are unchanged. 


MAHOGANY 


BOSTON, MASS., Feb. 24.—Production is on a 
full time basis and there are plenty of orders 
ahead. The heavy buying of the better grades 


in %- to 1-inch by manufacturers of radio sets 
is a prominent feature of the demand. Quota- 


tions on air dried plain mahogany, f. o. b. Bos- 
ton, log run for figure: 
No. 1 No.2 No.3 
FAS com, com. com. 
Th OC eR $210 $177.50 $105 $45 
5/4, 6/4 & 8/4..... 215 180 105 45 
OVS 5.5',ous. 40-0000 5:6 a ace 225 190 120 45 
ES) 46e: BGS 55-520 0:08 io 200. *. 296 120 45 


BOXBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., Feb. 24.—The volume of 
packing lumber being moved into consumption 
is very fair for February. Business is running 
somewhat ahead of a year ago. The large shook 
and box mills have been buying boxboards at 
present prices without undue hesitation. Quo- 
tations on round edge boxboards, inch: White 
pine, $30@32; spruce, $27@29; hemlock, $24@26. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., Feb. 21.—There is 
an optimistic feeling among California pine box 
shook manufacturers now that the rainfall has 
showed a decided improvement over last season. 
Fruit prospects are encouraging. The heavy 
shipments of commons from the California white 
pine mills to the eastern market have helped 
the situation and there is not a great surplus of 
box lumber. 


TIMBER LAND SALES 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Feb, 24.—The Gulledge 
Lumber Company of Mendenhall, Miss., recently 
purchased a large tract of timber and the mill of 
J. C. Prine of Haines City, Fla. The transaction 
was closed last week in Mobile by R. E. Gulledge, 
president of the company, and J. A. Myer of the 
Consolidated Saw Mills Co., St. Louis. The tract 
contains over sixty million feet of longleaf pine 
and lies near Lake Hamilton. The Gulledge Lum- 
ber Co, also owns another large tract of timber 
on the ,Withlacoochee River, which will be cut 
and shipped to the mill at Haines City. Asso- 
ciated with Mr. Gulledge and Mr. Myer is F, A. 
Goodrich of Baldwinsville, N. Y. 





SACRAMENTO, CALIF., Feb. 21.—Exchange of the 
pine timber holdings of Gilchrist & Co. of Alpena, 
Mich., approximately 45,000 acres, in Deschutes 
and Klamath counties, Ore., for about an equal 
acreage owned by the Shevlin-Hixon Lumber Co. 
north of Bend, Ore., has been announced. The 
transaction is the forerunner of some important 
activities in lumber production around Bend. S. O. 
Johnson, formerly active in lumber production at 
Wendling. Ore., and Klamath Falls and now a 
resident of Berkeley, Calif., is associated with 
the Gilchrist group and has bought a millsite at 
Bend and obtained the results of a survey for a 
logging railroad into the recently acquired timber. 

The timber on the land now belonging to the 
Gilchrist group, together with what Johnson has 
bought in the last year, about 10,000 acres, gives 
a total holding of about 45,000 acres, which it is 
conservatively estimated will cut 900,000,000 feet 
of timber. Defore the acquisition made by John- 
son, the tract was not considered large enough to 
warrant the erection of a modern electrically driven 
sawmill such as is contemplated. 


LANSING, Micu., Feb. 24.—The Lansing Co. has 
purchased a considerable tract of timber from Den- 
nis O’Brien, of Dexter, Mich. The new owner ex- 
pects to start cutting at once and Port Pulling of 
Dexter will install and operate the mill. The en- 
tire cut will be trucked to the company’s plant in 
Lansing, there to be used in manufacture of fac- 
tory trucks, wheel barrows ete. The Lansing Co. is 
operating a number of other camps and mills in 
central Michigan. 


SACRAMENTO, CALIF., Feb. 21.—Two tracts of 
timber, both of eighty acres, have been acquired 
in the last week by the White Pine Timber Co. 
from S. C. Campbell of Lakeview, Ore., for a con- 
sideration approximating $4,000. The timber is 
located in the Klamath Falls region. Richard H. 
Hovey, California timber investor, has purchased 4 
820-acre tract of timber in Lake County, Ore., 
from W. Y. Miller and Annie Gaylord. The price 
aid was in the neighborhood of $2,500. The tim- 
er is located several miles southeast of Paisley, 
Ore. Hovey and his father, Chester L. Hovey, by 


virtue of buying up small tracts of timber in east- 
ern Klamath and western Lake County, have ac- 
quired timber in the southern Oregon timber field 
aggregating over 20,000 acres. 
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[We Killed the Deer 


An Experience in the Life 
of a Forest Ranger 


[By Lillian R. Chipman, Klondyke, Ariz.] 











The afternoon was drawing to a close; al- 
ready the sun was hidden from the ranger sta- 
tion, surrounded as it was by hills and tall 
pines. The ranger who was recovering from a 
severe sickness and had taxed his strength by 
carrying in the evening’s supply of wood, was 
resting on the couch in the office; I stood at the 
window, tired of being indoors and longing for 
a chance to get away from the house for a while, 
I had not been away from the place since the 
ranger had taken sick. 

As I stood there a man came into view, he 
was running his horse and left the road and 
came down the trail toward the station. Soon 
I recognized a Mexican neighbor. He stopped 
before the house, dropped his reins, jumped 
from his horse, and ran excitedly toward the 
house. The ranger and I were both at the door 
before he got there wondering what could have 
happened. When he saw us he half shouted, 
‘‘T’ve roped a deer; I was riding back of 
Queen’s Head and jumped a big buck, the big- 
gest buck I ever saw, so I put my spurs to old 
Silver and got down my rope. I always wanted 
to let Silver out after one; I run it about two 
miles across to the head of Apache Creek, you 
know that little bluff, right there on your right 
coming down? Well Silver jumped right off of 
that, five feet straight off if a foot, that’s what 
got him, run him about a hundred yards down 
the wash and caught him, and he’s up there now 
tied to an oak. I want you to come up there 
now and shoot him and bring the camera along 
and get his picture.’’ 

The ranger was puzzled, ‘‘ Why do you want 
me to shoot him?’’ he asked. ‘‘ Why I’ve already 
got my deer for this season, I can’t kill two, 
and you’ve been sick and haven’t had a chance 
to get yours, can’t you ride that far yet?’’ The 
ranger studied, ‘‘Let’s see, it’s three miles up 
there—I wouldn’t get back before night; no, 
I can’t risk it, but I’ll tell what, go out in the 
pasture, drive up the horses, saddle one for my 
wife and get a fresh one for yourself, she can 
go kill your deer.’’ He turned to me and 
smiled, ‘‘Want to go? Well, run and get into 
your riding things and I’ll write out a hunting 
license for you.’’ 

I don’t believe I had ever dressed so quickly ; 
Juan had left immediately for the horses. I 
walked out into the office, the ranger had his 
six shooter and my license ready for me. He 
buckled the forty-five around me and said, ‘‘ Kill 
it with a six shooter, honey.’’ He had taught 
me to shoot and was proud of my accomplish- 
ment, for hadn’t I only the week before shot 
the bill off of a chicken at twenty-five steps? 

Soon Juan drove the horses into the corral; 
I rushed out to help saddle up; the ranger came 
out to wish me luck, almost as excited as I, for 
I had never killed a deer, and away we went. 

The horses were fresh and felt like going 
80 we let them out. It was not long, however, 
before we saw that it would be too late to get 
a picture, but we did not slow up. Never have 
I been so excited; I was actually trembling 
when we rounded the bend in the creek and he 
pointed out the oak where he had left the deer 
tied, but there was no deer in sight. We slowed 
our horses to a walk looking more closely. By 
that time we were within fifty yards of the place. 
Soon I spied him lying at the foot of the tree. 
At the same instant he jumped up, ran to the 
end of his rope, fell, jumped up, klicked his little 
feet together and stood ready to fight. 

What a picture it would have been! The 
beautiful buck in the foreground; to one side 
the little cliff Silver had jumped from; a few 
yards back the little glen from which bubbled 
the spring; the head of Apache Creek, and, sur- 
rounding all, the pine covered hills, with the 
purple shadows of a winter’s twilight gradually 
stealing over it. 

_ We got down and Juan took the horses to a 
little clump of bushes near by and tied them 















Representing Mills at: 


Natalbany, La. 
Norfield, Miss. 
Canton, Miss. 
Pelahatchee, Miss. 
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securely; came back and I got in position to 
shoot. He had told me to shoot him just back 
of the foreleg about half way down the body. | 
was so shaky, I could not get up courage to fire, 
The deer was plainly on the fight. ‘‘Don’t 
wait,’’ he said, ‘‘if he breaks that rope he’) 
kill one of us, maybe both.’’ I steadied myself, 
took aim and fired. The deer leaped into the air, 
came down with his feet braced wider apart, 
more on the fight than ever, straining with) 
every ounce of his strength to get at us. I had 
missed him. I shot twice more and missed both 
times. By that time I was genuinely worked up; 
I was afraid to go nearer and was also afraid 
that I might shoot the rope in two. I expressed 
this to Juan and he said that he was afraid of 
the same thing, I was shooting so wild. I tried 
again with the same result. There were two 
shells left so I turned to Juan saying, ‘‘ well, 
I’m a quitter.’’ ‘‘Oh, no,’’ he said, ‘‘we’ve 
got to get that deer; he’s tied with my best 
rope.’’ He stretched my arm at full length, 
: steadied it at wrist and elbow, sighted down it 
carefully, ‘‘ Now shoot,’’ he said. I shut both 
eyes and pulled the trigger. I opened them in 
time to see the deer give a bound into the air 
and fall over dead. 

It was almost dark; Juan ran for the horse, 
‘¢You’d better hurry on home, now, and I’! 
pack him out,’’ he said. It was dark before J 
got back on the road, and cold. The moon was 
just coming over Gallo Mountain as I left the 
road for the station trail. I felt so let down; 
all my conceit as a marksman gone. What 
Two Modern 48” and 54” Gang Saws in our big sawmill. would the ranger say? I unsaddled the horse 
and threw him some hay before going in. The 
ranger greeted me with, ‘‘Well, you can tell 
s them now that you’ve killed a deer.’’ ‘‘You 
MANUFACTURERS OF bet,’’ I said, but not very vehemently and un- 
buckled the gun. He took it and started to reload 
it. ‘‘ Why, there’s only one shell in it,’’ in a sur- 
prised voice. ‘‘Yes,’’ I managed to cheep, 


e 
Dou las Fir and ‘‘T got it the fifth shot.’’ ‘‘ Well, he excused, 
‘‘everyone gets Buck Ague their first one.’’ 


‘“Well, I’m ‘afraid I’d have missed that, too,’’ 


W [ lied, ‘‘only I knew vou’d never get well with- 
estern Hemlock Lu | iber ‘a ahi eee iieiatiienaiaaieia 


Needless to say he was about in a few days. 


and Fir Lath ee 


FOLEY-KLUG. Announcement has been made 
CAR OR CARGO of the engagement and approaching marriage of 
Miss Edith Klug, of Chicago, and Harold Foley, 
of Jacksonville, Fla. Mr. Foley is the son of 
D iL Mill C. a J. S. Foley, of the Brooks-Scanlon ee 
] Kastport, Fla. He was graduated from Notre 
auy I apacity 300,000 Feet. fame and since that time has been connected 
with the land department of the Brooks-Scanlon 
Corporation. Miss Klug is a very charming 
young lady and a graduate of St. Mary’s-in-the- 
Pines, of South Bend, Ind. 


Canyon Lumber Company RIGLER-COX. Miss Sara Hligabeth Cox 


daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Arthur J. Cox, of a 
TT City, Iowa, was married to George Harold Rigler, 
EVERE 4 WASH. of Chicago, recently at the Trinity Episcopal 

Church, of Iowa City. The wedding was an 
elaborate and beautiful affair and one of the 









































J. A. THEURER, President . , 

R. HAMBIDGE. T = ph nace Vice President outstanding social events in the university city. 

‘ pee nee neteaee er. The bride is the granddaughter of the late Silas 

W. Gardiner, of the Eastman, Gardiner Co., of 

Laurel, Miss., and her father, Arthur J. Cox, is 

one of the officials of that company. Her brother, 

Frederic Cox, was best man, and the ushers 

included Thomas Cox, of lowa City, Don Harding, 


of Detroit, Donald Magowan, of Vandalia, and, 
James Franken, of Cedar Rapids. Miss Helen 
Wylie was maid of honor, and the bridesmaids 


_ \ ard 
_— A were: Miss Elizabeth Wisner, Miss Eleanor 
A Nee ey Chase and Miss Eleanor Wade, with Mrs. Fred- 
o ORING (| eric Cox, of Laurel, Miss., as matron of honor. 
. VAL| AK FLO \\' Out-of-town guests included Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
re Y . \ Wisner and Mrs. George S. Gardiner, of Laurel, 
i Niland NS Miss., and many others. The groom, George 
Harold Rigler, is the son of Mrs. George Rigler, 


of Chicago, formerly of Iowa City. He was 
graduated from the University of Iowa in 1919 
m — with Phi Beta Kappa honors and is a member 
Merit Th t Hi ] S lhli of Sigma Alpha Epsilon and A. F. IL, an honor- 

a e ps e Ing Have you tried our ary senior men’s society. The bride is also a 


graduate of Iowa University and will receive her 





Every dealer strives to handle meritorious products be- “KILMOTH” B.A. degree in June. She is a member of Delta 
cause he knows they sell easier and stay sold. Chesatt t detead? Gamma. natter a short honeymoon the young 
“ 2.99 Inning: people will be at home at 7230 Harvard Avenue, 
' Quality OAK FLOORING It’s genuine ~cll Chicago, Mr. Rigler being associated with the 
is a big favorite with dealers. It is carefully manufactured Aromatic Red Cedar— Harris Trust & Savings Bank of this city. 
wisn mages perk Oak oy “flooring specialists.” Order any the wood that makes iii al a acdc 
u desire in carlots or L.C.L. in- or . 2 : 
homes vermin-proof. AspouT 350 miles of forest trails have 


e been cleared in the Adirondacks and Catskills 

DeSoto Hardwood Flooring Company [1 tie New Yoru comervaticn commission OF 

ial MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS these, 150 miles have been marked. The Adiron- 

edge Ave. and Southern Ry. MEMPHIS, TENN. dack Mountain Club has cleared and marked 
= 160 miles. 
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British Market Shows Good Tone 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 23.—Trade Commis- 


sioner Mowatt M. Mitchell, London, reporting to 
the lumber division, Department of Commerce, 
states that reports from all sections of the United 
Kingdom show a moderate amount of business 
being done and that inquiries are numerous. Con- 
sumption of American hardwoods was proceeding 
satisfactorily, with every prospect for future in- 
crease. Stocks are declining and arrivals have not 
been heavy, and some importers report difficulty 
in placing advance orders. Mr. Mitchell con- 
tinues : 

“The most encouraging news comes from. the 
Midlands and the Clyde. In the first named lo- 
cality railway wagon building is particularly ac- 
tive. Although the general position of the ship- 
building industry on the Clyde is depressed, a 
good consumption of southern pine is reported, 
stocks of which are on the light side. Some Sitka 
spruce and Port Orford cedar is moving. The ply- 
wood market continues in a thoroughly healthy 
condition, with European mills sold far ahead and 
a growing demand for Douglas fir plywood evident. 
both on account of its specification and because of 
the short supply of other plywood. 

Business with Scandinavian shippers marked its 
first real progress of the season during the early 
part of February. Most of the orders so far placed 
have been for the lower qualities. The upper 
grades have not yet been contracted for in any 
quantity, and price discussions are still going on. 

“The chief interest at the moment in the soft- 
wood market lies in Russia. There is a feeling 
that both Archangel and Leningrad shippers may 
be waiting for the firm establishment of Scandi- 
navian prices before coming into the market and 
attempting to make British buyers take certain 
amounts of the less wanted specifications in order 
to get their share of the more desirable ones.” 


European Market Shows Improvement 
[Special Correspondence to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN } 

THOUNE, SWITZERLAND, Jan. 25.—The European 
timber market has improved greatly of late. In 
view of present market conditions in North and 
Central Europe, there is every reason to believe 
that prices will continue to increase. In all prob- 
ability a firming up of timber prices will take 
place in the early spring and will continue for 
some time. 

In the pulpwood market there prevails a strong 
upward tendency, prices advancing from week to 
week. The paper grinding mills, as well as the 
paper and pasteboard factories, especially the 
numerous plants of this kind in Germany, are well 
stocked with orders and are receiving a good 
many new ones. They have small wood stocks, 
and are therefore obliged to buy. 3ids for pulp- 
wood, especially for better quality, remain far be- 
hind demand. Russian wood is at present not on 
the market, and German, Czecho-Slovakian and 
Polish forests offer but very little. Of late paper 
wood prices have risen to such an extent that the 
paper mills have been obliged to increase paper 
prices considerably. During the last few weeks 
fir and pulpwood was bought in Germany at 
from 14 to 18 gold marks per cubic meter, at 
the forest, according to quality. The Czecho- 
Slovakian prices are about the same and show an 
upward tendency. Polish prices are likewise very 
high. Swiss customers who recently visited the 
South German markets offered as much as 20 gold 
marks per cubic meter of first class fir and pine 
pulpwood. 

The German timber market shows a decided up 
ward tendency for fir and pine as well as for hard- 
woods. Wherever some larger quantities are of- 
fered there is strong competition. The great tim 
ber auctions held in Germany by the forest ad- 
ministrations in most parts of the country were 
very successful and brought good prices. Thus 
there were paid for pine from 12.50 to 55 gold 
marks per cubic meter at the forest, for spruce 
from 17 to 59 gold marks. At the first sales of 
the world renowned Spessartveneer oak blocks 
prices went up as high as 80 gold marks per cubic 
meter. Otherwise, too, oak of first rate quality 
and large sizes brought very high prices, espe- 
cially in Wurttemberg. Red beech were largely 
bought, prices varying from 20 to 70 gold marks 
per cubic meter at the forest. 

In Czecho-Slovakia conditions are similar to 
those in Germany. An incredible upward tend- 
ency prevails all over the market. For the Czecho- 
Slovakian timber market, 1924 was a record year. 

On account: of her strange economic policy, Po- 
land did not do very well in 1924. It was expected 
that the Polish timber exports in 1924 would reach 
at least 5,000,000 cubic meters, but not half of 
this amount was reached. Up to the end of Octo- 
ber, last year, the exports amounted to only 1,308,- 
000 cubic meters. The Timber Syndicate, formed 


some time ago, could not be extended all over the 
timber industry and therefore has already lost its 
prestige on the market. 

The Austrian timber market suffers largely from 
the lack of money and general economic conditions 
in the country. The formation of timber trusts 
is continuing, but whether these will be in the 
interest of the lumber industry is a great ques 
tion. During the last few weeks the von Korner 
eoncern has largely increased its influence. 

As regards the western European markets, con- 
ditions there have not changed very much. In 
Irance, the desire is often expressed that German 
timber supplies might be booked on the so called 
reparation account, but there is little hope that 
that will be done. Of all the western markets, that 
of Holland is by far the best. The Dutch are 
understood to have disposed of stocks at favor- 
able prices, and considerable quantities have been 
shipped to Germany. The mild winter is very 
favorable to the building trades, and the Dutch 
ship yards are crowded with orders. The latter 
are placing considerable orders for first class pine 
and oak. The Dutch timber imports in 1924 
created a record. In the harbor of Amsterdam 
alone there were last year handled 40 percent more 
timber than in 1923. 

The northern markets. Finland and Sweden, 
have recovered to a good extent, though the pro- 
duction had to be largely decreased. In Finland, 
spruce has become very scarce and a number of 
Dutch, English and French merehants had to go 
to Sweden to cover their orders there. For the 
year 1925, Sweden has already sold 75,000 stand- 
ards. Such a market condition naturally tends to 
advancing prices. In Finland as well as_ in 
Sweden, numerous German merchants are ex- 
pected. In Sweden and Norway the lack of snow 
offers great difficulties in the transportation of 


cut wood. 
See aaa aanaae 


Difficulties in Russian Trade 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 23.—C. J. Mayer, 
acting commercial attaché at Riga, Latvia, has 
transmitted to the Department of Commerce an 
interesting report on the lumber situation in the 
Baltic States and Russia, in which he says that 
during the last few months of 1924 conditions in 
the Latvian trade were abnormal. British im- 
porters bought cautiously and prices realized 
by Riga exporters were below cost. Under exist- 
ing prices, export sales are declared to be im- 
possible and part of the export timber is sawn 
into firewood, regardless of the fact that in so 
doing its owners are wasting a valuable product. 
It is estimated that during the last few months 
Latvian exporters have sustained losses of about 
$750,000. Many establishments have pledged their 
entire inventories with banks, tying them up with 
« lot of timber paper. Some banks are said to 
be in a rather precarious condition on this ac- 
count. Apparently these difficulties were created 
by the fact that the Latvian Forest Department, 
against expert advice, fixed exceedingly high prices 
on timber to be felled last year. One consequence 
was that only about 17 percent of the timber land 
assigned for felling during the present season was 
sold at the auction. 

In 1925, Mr. Mayer states, Latvia will meet 
strong competition from Esthonia, whose Govern- 
ment has made preparations to fell about 237,000,- 
000 feet of timber, 40 percent of which will be 
available for export. 

A still more serious competitor is Poland, whose 
exports to England in 1922 were 48,000,000 feet 
and last year 161,000,000 feet. 

Russia is described as the only country in which 
the situation for the next timber year has not 
yet been made clear. Russian lumber exported 
through Archangel is of importance to the Baltie 
States because it usually corresponds to Baltic 
dimensions. It is reported that in 1923, Russian 
White Sea ports exported 545,000 tons of timber 
products, or about double the 1922 exports. It 
is estimated that last year’s exports through these 
ports were approximately 818,000 tons. While 
Russia plans to increase her White Sea exports 
this year 30 to 40 percent over 1924, it is doubted 
that this can be accomplished, because heretofore 
an important item constituted old stocks. These 
old stocks at present are exhausted and current 
production, which is not large, must be depended 
upon to supply lumber to the export trade. Again, 
many sawmills will have to be closed down because 
of worn out machinery and equipment. The num- 
ber of recently established mills, Mr. Mayer states, 
will certainly be unable to do the work of the 
ones closed down. ‘This shows that production 
will not increase considerably. He thinks there 
can be no question but the price of timber will 
increase, 
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HAVE YOU SOMETHING TO SELL? 


Advertise in the Wanted and For Sale department when 
you want to sell something in the lumber industry. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 8S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
eago, Il. 











WANTED 
Core room foreman with following qualifications: 
1—Must be a hustler, not under 30 years old. 
2—Must have planing mill and saw experience. 
ee of handling labor most efficiently essen- 
tia 
4—Good temperament and habits. 
Ww. 


Address - 48,"’ care American Lumberman. 





BRANCH HOUSE MANAGER 


Man with executive ability; able to take management 
of Wholesale Sash and Door Branch Jobbing House do- 
ing a large business. 


To qualify, must have proven ability as executive and 
sules manager and possess a knowledge of the proper 
operation of a Jobbing Warehouse 


To the right man, position offers excellent opportuni- 
ties. All applications will be held strictly confidential 
und in making application, give age, experience and 
references, 

Address ows 


6."" care American Lumberman. 





WANTED 
Factory cost accountant and time study man, to qualify 
as follows: 
1—Practical wood experience. 
2—Knowledge of woodworking machinery. 
3—Capable to approach labor properly as to installation 
of piece rates. 
1--No office man wanted— factory only 
5—Keep all records with daily payroll reports prepared 
for monthly meeting. 
Address “W. 49," care American Lumberman. 


FIELD SERVICE MAN WANTED 
Wanted—Man of good personality. experienced in retail 
yard work or in the selling of northern Hemlock to visit 
the hemlock trade of Wisconsin and Michigan. Object, 
to survey hemlock market and increase its possibilities 
as Field Service Representative. No buying or selling. 
Prefer man who can also discuss specifications with 
architects and occasionally address local meetings. 
Give age, experience and salary. 

NORTHERN HEMLOCK & HARDWOOD 

MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 

Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 








THE MAN WE WANT 
Is Employed 
But possibly is desirous of bettering himself by 
making a change where the opportunities for advance- 
ment are unlimited, 


Hle should he between 32 and SS vears of age: have 


a thorough knowledge of the wholesale sash and door 
jobbing business; must know selling, be a good corre- 
spondent and capable of filling the position of Assistant 
Sales Manager with a large institution located in the 
Central States. 


To such a man a desirable counection is offered, 
All applications will be held contidential. 


Address “W112, care American Lumberman. 





WANTED 
Sash and door layout man for odd millwork factory. 
RINEHIMER BROS. MFG. CO, Elgin, Wl. 


WANTED—COMPETENT BOOKKEEPER 
For retail yard in Southern Michigan. Prefer married 
man. Must have thorough knowledge of retail yard 
accounting. Give full particulars as to salary expected, 
references, etc., in first letter. 

Address “W. 3,” care American Lumberman. 
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YARD FOREMAN 
FOR RETAIL YARD IN DETROIT 
Energetic young man with some experience in retail 
yard in small town. Only hustlers need apply. Give 
full particulars regarding age, experience, salary etc., 
in first letter. 





Address “W. 27,’’ care American Lumberman. 
WANTED 
Capable and experienced wholesale sash and door man 
with pronounced executive ability and familiar with all 
angles to the business of buying, handling and selling 
stock millwork in the middle west. 
Address “Ww. 14’, care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—MANAGER 
For a Retail Lumber Yard located in Central New York. 
Give full particulars in first letter. 
Address “W. 15,’’ care American Lumberman. 





SASH AND DOOR 
CHIEF CLERK 


In office of Southern Wholesale Jobbing House dealing 
in Northern and Western made stock goods. To qualify, 
party should have wholesale sash and door jobbing ex- 

rience; know how to figure special work; have a 
tomer of plan reading and be thoroughly familiar 
with Universal List and discount; must be good corre- 
spondent; know how to direct the work in small office, 
and be able to handle the details connected with ware- 
house operation. ‘To the right man the position offers 
excellent opportunities. 


In making application, give age, experience and refer- 
ences. 
Address ‘‘W. 9,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED 
Hardwood Man familiar with Sales to Consumer and 
who is capable of grading Southern Hardwoods accord- 
ing to National Inspection. Must know the consuming 
market. Address ‘‘T’. 23,’’ care American Lumberman. 


oe 
First class cabinet make 
LYMAN FE LHE IM COMPANY, Erie, Pa. 











MILLWORK PLAN MEN 


Must be able to read plans, take measurements, make 
their own details and bill work into mill manufacturing 
special work for every kind and class of building. 


Pi.at is located in St. Louis and requires the serv- 
ices of two such men who are thoroughly accurate in 
handling plan jobs. Position offers good pay with op- 
portunity of advancement. 


In making application, give age, experience and ref- 
erences. 
Address “Ww. 8,’’ care American Lumberman, 





WANTED 
Planing mill foreman to take charge of planing mill 
with two Yates combination planer-matcher-resaws, 
two Yates vertical resaws, two Doig nailing machines, 
Permanent position for right man. Give salary ex- 
pected and references first letter, and state how soon 
available. 

MENOMINEE BAY SHORE LUMBER CO., 
Soperton, Wis. 
WANTED—CIRCULAR SAWYER 
An A No. 1 man who understands all branches. Would 


consider selling half interest in business, 
BP. A. CARY, JR., 306 Fourth Ave., Joliet, Il. 








MILLWORK PLAN ESTIMATOR 
For the State of Florida. 


By large Wholesale Manufacturer and Jobber of Sash, 
Doors and General Millwork. Prefer man 35 to 40 years 
of age who has had experience in taking off items from 

lans and making prices on special work. Should also 
familiar with the Universal List and discount. 


Position offers good pay with every opportunity for 
advancement. 


In making application, refer- 


ences and salary wanted, 


give age, experience, 


Address “Ww. 7,’? care American Lumberman. 





WANTED 
Assistant estimator for millwork factory in Wiscon- 
sin. Opening to be filled at the earliest moment. Must 
be familiar with plan work for all kinds of buildings 
and be able to apply Cost Book A principles. 





Address “S. 24,’’ care American Lumberman. 
WANTED—GENERAL BOOKKEEPER 
Stenographer. Reference 


DESSERT & BROWN LBR. CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


WANTED—WHITE PINE SALES MANAGER 
By large established Chicago wholesaler. Must have 
thorough knowledge of Inland Empire woods and be able 
to furnish A-1 references as to ability, integrity, expe- 
rience, etc. Submit full details regarding yourself, giv- 
ing references and compensation desired. 

Address “R. 35,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED: YARD MANAGER 
Town in Michigan about 1200. State salary wanted. 
Reference. How soon could come. 
Address “R. 7,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—SALEMAN 
For Chicago Hardwood Yard, state experience and 
salary expected. 
Address “S$. 14,”" care American Lumberman. 














WANTED 
sy well known black walnut specialists, reliable com- 
mission representative. Territory Buffalo and east 
along New York Central Lines and adjacent sections. 
Address “*W. 47,”’ care American Lumberman, 


RETAIL MILLWORK AND LUMBER SALESMAN 
wanted for Hammond, Indiana territory. Must know 
how to figure plans, and be familiar with lumber. Ap- 
ply at ILLINOIS INTERIOR FINISH CO., 7519 Green- 
wood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





EXECUTIVE OR SALES POSITION 
Wanted by lumber and millwork man. Age 35, single, 
with 20 years’ experience in sales estimating and execu- 
tive work, 

Address “S. 29,’’ care American Lumberman. 

EXPERIENCED LUMBER SALESMAN 
With established trade wants situation selling to car 
builders, railroads and contractors. 

Address “*W. 45,’’ care American Lumberman. 








OLD ESTABLISHED 
Hardwood sawmilling, concentration yard and wholesale 
company wants to engage energetic, intelligent salesmen 
of highest integrity to solicit consuming trade. Prefer 
experienced men with established trade in hardwoods, 
but most essential consideration is intelligence and in- 
tegrity. We know the trade and can furnish the lumber 
und will accord full co-operation in the way of direction 
and guidance. Liberal commission arrangement, prompt 
shipments and remittances monthly as lumber is shipped. 
Address “W. 4,’’ care American Lumberman, 





SASH AND DOOR SALESMAN 
For Florida and Georgia Territory. 


By large manufacturer and jobber of both stock and 
special work. Prefer man not over 40 years of age. 
Must have had traveling sales experience and be able 
to show proven sales ability. Prefer man who has trav- 
eled the southern territory selling some line of building 
material. 


In making application, give age, experience, refer- 
ences, etc. 
Address “WwW. 5,”’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—EXPERIENCED SALESMAN 
Living in or near Philadelphia to represent firm selling 
Yellow Pine and Coast stocks. Very profitable proposi- 
tion for a hustler. 


Address “WwW, 25,’’ care American Lumberman, 





TRAVELING SALESMAN 
TO SELL SASH AND DOORS IN 
NEW ENGLAND STATES 


By large Wholesale Manufacturer and Jobber lo- 
cated on Mississippi River. 


Must be experienced in the sale of stock Sash and 
Doors and familiar with Eastern market requirements. 
Prefer man between the age of 30 and 40 and prefer- 
ence will be given to those who have solicited the 
eastern retail lumber trade. 


All applications will be treated in confidence and 
interviews will be arranged for either in Chicago or 
New York City. 

Address giving age, experience, references, etc. 


‘*W-10’’, care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—EXPERIENCED SALESMAN 
Living in or near Pittsburgh to represent wholesale 
company selling Yellow Pine and Coast stocks on profit 
sharing basis. 


Address ““W. 24,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—SALESMEN 
To sell southern pine and gulf red cypress lumber on a 
commission basis. 
ELM CITY LUMBER COMPANY, New Bern, N. C. 


WANTED—COMMISSION SALESMEN 
To sell white pine mouldings as a side line. ‘Territories, 
Illinois, Northern Indiana, Southwestern Michigan and 











Northern Wisconsin. THE TRAILER-TRUCK CO., 
Nashotah, Wis. 
WANTED—COMPETENT 


Sash and door salesman to sell stock millwork in Mis- 
souri for established house. Give complete information. 
Address “S. 4,’" care American Lumberman. 


HIGH GRADE SOUTHERN WHOLESALER 
Wants a go-getting salesman on salary or commission 
in Kentucky, Tennessee, West Virginia, Virginia and 
North Carolina. Also salesman east of Mississippi and 
north Ohio River on split profits or commission basis. 

P. O. BOX NO. 2090, Birmingham, Ala. 


SALESMEN WANTED 
Thoroughly experienced building material salesmen. 
Small, thickly populated central western territory and 
similar eastern territory. Permanent position. 
Address “K, 35,’’ care American Lumberman. 


AGENTS WANTED 
Exclusive territory to handle established patent car 
stake pocket. Attractive proposition. 
HARRY P. BOURKE, Escanaba, Mich. 











See display advertisement. 











WANTED—TWO FIRST CLASS 
Hardwood or white pine white edgermen. 
location, 

Address 


Healthy 


“P. 46,’ care American Lumberman. 





BEST WAY TO GET EMPLOYMENT 


Advertise in the Wanted—Employment columns of the 
—a LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, Il 





WANTED—A POSITION AS YARD MANAGER 
Capable of handling any size yard against strong com- 
petition. 25 years experience. Speak German. Good 
reference and recommendations. Available April 1st. 

Address ‘““W. 42,’’ care American Lumberman. 
WAREHOUSE SUPERINTENDENT 
18 years’ experience in sash and door business wants sit- 
uation, Address ‘‘W. 43,’’ care American Lumberman. 
WANTED—JOB MANAGER OR SUPT. 
large or small sawmills. Go any place. Twenty years 
experience from —_ to the pile. Guarantee results. 
Address “W. 39,’’ care American Lumberman, 


FIRST saad MILL SUPERINTENDENT 
with 25 years experience is open for position with some 











High Grade interior woodworking mill, thoroughly 
competent in all branches, Detailing, billing, estimat- 
ing, etc.; can handle help successfully. Age 46. 


Address “WwW. 40,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED 
Position as manager in yard doing large volume of busi- 
ness. Seventeen years’ experience as manager. Know 
all sides of lumber business—estimating, bookkeeping, 
selling, credits and collections. Age 42. Protestant. 
Married. Good habits, never drink or gamble. Can 
furnish unlimited references as to my ability. Can 
start on or before March 1st. Write 
C. S. CARTER, Elkton, S. Dak. 


STRICTLY HIGH CLASS LUMBER ACCOUNTANT 
Desires position. First-class auditor. Capable taking 
entire charge of office and install complete accounting 
systems. Expert on Costs, Tax Matters, Financial 
Statements, Collections, Claims. Good Correspondent. 
Long Experience. Best References. 

Address ‘“*W. 32,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—POSITION AS HARDWOOD 
Inspector or yard foreman familiar with all kinds of 
hardwood. Best of references. Six years with last 
employer. 

Address 











“W. 33,’’ care American Lumberman. 


HIGH GRADE MANAGER 
Desires responsible position with large concern. Com- 
petent to manage large yard or chain of yards. Can 
achieve the results you desire and am not afraid of 
work. Young man with twelve years’ experience. Posi- 
tion must justify good salary or salary and commission. 
References and interview. Ill., Ind., Mich., Wis. pre- 


ferred. 
Address “Ww. 1,’’ care American Lumberman. 


BUYER, SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE 
Wishes to make connection with responsible wholesaler 
as southern representative either on salary or commis- 
sion basis. ° Address BOX 221, Camden, Ala. 











WHEN YOU WANT EMPLOYEES 


Advertise in the Wanted—Employees column of the 
a LUMBERMAN, 431 8S. Dearborn S8t., Chi- 
cago, Z 





WANTED 
An eastern agency covering territory of New Jersey and 
New York by experienced salesmen wish arrangements 
with a manufacturer of white pine K. D. window frames 
sad millwork competing in this market. Commission 
94818, 

Address “‘W. 2,’’ care American Lumberman. 
WANTED—POSITION SALESMAN OR 
Assistant Sales Manager. Young man _ seven years 
stenographer and assistant sales manager large southern 
manufacturer desires new connection due to business 
changes, best of references furnished. Can report im- 


mediately. 
“*W. 28,’’ care American Lumberman. 


Address 
ESTIMATOR & SALESMAN 

Now employed, desires location in South or West. 
Thoroughly familiar with millwork business and Cost 
Book A. Capable of handling any size job and closing 
large contract with safety. Also familiar with lumber 
and building materials. Can furnish best references 
from present and former employers. 

Address ““W. 29,’’ care American Lumberman. 


HIGH GRADE LUMBER ACCOUNTANT 
Desires responsible position. 15 years’ experience, Pine 
and Hardwood. Competent and reliable. 

Address ““W. 26,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—POSITION AS MANAGER OR 
Assistant in a large retail lumber yard. Twelve years’ 
actual experience, eight as manager retail lumber and 
builders’ supplies. Would not consider city of less than 
5000. Age 39. Married. Now employed. 

Address “Ww. 21,”’ care American Lumberman, 


NEW ENGLAND 
Lumber Salesman, established trade in retail and in- 
dustrial concerns, wants to represent large manufacturer 
in West Coast Products on commission arrangement. 
Address “Ww. 17,’’ care American Lumberman. 


EXPERIENCED RETAIL LUMBERMAN 
Open for position of responsibility with live retail firm. 
Young man, age 25, 6 years’ experience all phases of 
business. A-1 references. 
Address “T, 25,’’ care American Lumberman. 


SASH AND DOOR SALESMAN 
With years of experience on the road looking for pos!- 
tion. Can make good. References. 
Address “K, 16,’’ care American Lumberman. 
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